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PREFACE. 


THE most complete report of Mrs. Maybrick’s trial is to be 
found in a volume, ‘‘ The Necessity. for Criminal Appeal as 
Illustrated by the Maybrick Case, and the Jurisprudence of 
Various Countries,’’ edited by J. H. Levy, of the Personal 
Rights Association. Mr. Levy has bestowed great care in the 
preparation of the report of the trial, which is an outstanding 
feature of the book, and to his courtesy and that of his 
publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King & Son, I am indebted for per- 
mission to make use of it in preparing the present report. 
Besides the trial itself, Mr. Levy’s book contains a full account 
of the various efforts made after the trial to procure Mrs. 
Maybrick’s release, and gives copies of many of the affidavits 
sworn in connection with these attempts. 

Another book containing much useful and interesting in- 
formation is ‘‘ The Maybrick Case,’’ a Treatise by A. W. 
Macdougall, barrister-at-law. The work is an earnest and 
elaborate plea in defence of Mrs. Maybrick’s absolute 
innocence, not always temperate or judicial in tone. 

Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story: ‘‘ My Fifteen Lost Years,” 
by Florence Elizabeth Maybrick, published after her release 
from prison in 1904, deals in its latter portion with some of 
the facts of the case. 

Sir Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ Life of Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen ’’ and Mr. Barry O’Brien’s * Life of Lord Russell 
of Killowen ’’ have been of service. : 

I have to thank my friends, Sir Douglas Straight, Mr. 
Reginald Smith, K.C., and Dr. Dawson Williams, for some 


helpful suggestions in the preparation of this volume. To the 
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kindness of Sir Herbert Stephen, the Hon. Charles Russell, 
and Mr. Joseph Addison I am indebted for the photographs 
of their fathers, who took part in the trial, and to Mrs. W. R. 
M‘Connell for the photograph of her husband. Lastly, I 
would thank Mr. Justice Pickford for accepting the dedication 
of this book, and for kindly giving me some useful informa- 
tion on certain points in the case. 

For obvious reasons it has been my purpose in editing this 
trial to give as impartial an account as possible of the facts of 
the case, and to abstain from comment or criticism, except 
where it seemed necessary or unavoidable. 


1 Ba» i 


Lonpon, December, 1912. 
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TRIAL OF Mrs. MAYBRICK. 
INTRODUCTION. | 


James Marsricx, a Liverpool cotton broker, died at his residence, 
Battlecrease House, Aigburth, on Saturday, the 11th of May, 1889, 
under mysterious circumstances. A suspicion had arisen in the 
minds of some of those attending on Mr. Maybrick during his 
ulness that his wife was attempting to poison him. She was 
arrested after his death, and tried for his murder at the Liverpool 
Assizes. She was convicted and sentenced to death on the 7th 
of August, 1889. On the 22nd of August this sentence was 
commuted by the Home Secretary to one of penal servitude for 
life. Mrs. Maybrick served fifteen years of imprisonment, and 
was released on the 25th of January, 1904. The justice of Mrs. 
Maybrick’s conviction was gravely questioned at the time, and 
has been the subject of criticism ever since. 
Two questions are raised by a study of the facts— 


1. Did James Maybrick die of poisoning by arsenic ! 
2 If he did, was the arsenic that killed him administered 
to him by his wife with intent to murder? 


It is not the purpose of this Introduction to answer these 
questions decidedly in one sense or another, but to give as impartial 
an account as possible of the case, and leave it to the reader, who 
may study the trial itself, to form his own conclusion, if, after 
such study, he feels confident of being able to form any conclusion 
at all. 

James Maybrick was fifty years old at the time of his death. 
His business taking him to America, he married there, in the 
year 1881, Florence Elizabeth Chandler, daughter of a banker 
of Mobile, Alabama. She was twenty-four years younger than her 
busband. In 1884 Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick settled in Liverpool. 
Two children were born to them, a boy and a girl. Before and 
after his marriage Maybrick had been in the habit of taking drugs, 
among them strychnine and arsenic, both reputed as being tonic 
and aphrodisiac in their effect. His habit of dosing himself was 
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well known among his friends. But for his indulgence in this 
unwholesome habit, Maybrick would appear to have been an 
ordinarily healthy man. 

‘ Some short time before his death the domestic happiness of 
‘Maybrick and his wife had become clouded. Mrs. Maybrick had, 
it would seem, some ground of complaint against her husband 
in regard to a woman, while she herself had conceived an illicit 
passion for a man of the name of Brierley. It is with her abandon- 
ment to the temptation of this passion that the history of the case 
may be said to have begun. 

On Thursday, the 21st of March, 1889, Mrs. Maybrick, having 
previously engaged rooms for ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Maybrick,’’ 
left Liverpool for Flatman’s hotel, London. From the 22nd to 
the 24th of March she and Brierley stayed there as man and wife. 
They left the hotel on the 24th, and Mrs. Maybrick went to the 
house of some friends until her return to Liverpool on the 28th. 
On the following day she went with her husband to the Grand 
National Steeplechase. There she met Brierley, and in consequence 
of something that occurred on that occasion, on Mrs. Maybrick’s 
return home a violent quarrel took place between her and her 
husband, in the course of which he gave her a black eye. Mrs. 
Maybrick threatened to leave the house, but was persuaded, for 
the sake of her children, to remain. There was some talk of a 
separation, but finally, by the intervention of the family doctor, 
the husband and wife were reconciled, and Maybrick paid some 
debts which his wife had incurred without his knowledge. 

On two occasions in April Maybrick, who was always morbidly 
anxious about his health, consulted his brother Michael’s doctor 
in London. Dr. Fuller found him nervous and apprehensive of 
paralysis, but, in fact, only suffering from indigestion. Nothing 
was said in the course of consultation as to Maybrick’s habit 
of taking arsenic, and no arsenic was contained in the three 
prescriptions given him by Dr. Fuller. Maybrick returned to 
Liverpool on the 22nd April. Dr. Fuller’s prescriptions were 
made up for Maybrick in Liverpool, but on April the 26th he 
received from London a bottle of medicine in a cardboard box. 

On or about April the 23rd or 24th Mrs. Maybrick bought a 
dozen fly papers from a chemist in Aigburth. She said that the 
flies were troublesome in her kitchen. She paid for the papers, 
but did not take them with her, leaving them to be sent home 
by the chemist’s boy. On the 28th Mrs. Maybrick bought another 


two dozen fly-papers and a cosmetic lotion from a chemist in the 
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neighbourhood of Aigburth, with whom she had a running account. 
She paid for the papers and took them with her, but not the 
lotion. All these fly-papers contained arsenic. At some date 
about this time, the 23rd or 24th, Mrs. Maybrick was seen by ie 
of her servants soaking these fly-papers in a basin of water 
the bedroom occupied by her husband and herself. She said 
afterwards that her object in doing this was to extract the arsenic 
from the papers for use as a cosmetic. Mr. Davies, the analyst, 
stated in evidence at the trial that one of these fly-papers contained 
rather more than two grains of arsenic. Dr. Coates, who analysed 
these papers after the trial, reduced this quantity by a half. By 
soaking one of them in water for an hour, Mr. Davies said at 
the trial that he obtained three-quarters of a grain of arsenic. 
Mr. Clayton, who analysed similar papers in 1890, obtained rather 
over a grain after soaking them in water for twenty-four hours.* 
The last illness of James Maybrick was said to have commenced 
on the 27th of April. That morning he had an attack of vomiting 
which he attributed to an overdose of strychnine contained in 
some medicine he had received from London. He then went to 
the Wirral races, where he would seem to have got wet, and after- 
wards dined with friends. He complained that during dinner his 


*The important point would be how much arsenic could be extracted 
from each paper. Experiments made in the case, R. v. Seddon, Central 
Criminal Court, March, 1912, showed that the actual boiling of the paper 
in water extracted almost the whole of the arsenic, whereas soaking in 
cold water for several hours would only extract a relatively small portion 
of thearsenic, ¢.g., 4 (evidence of Dr. Willcox). The analysis of the fly- 
papers in this case showed that the paper was saturated with solution of 
arsenic to which was added an infusion of quassia aud sugar, and a little 
brown colouring matter. Thus a watery extract from a fly-paper would be 
of the colour of tea, and would have a bitter taste. In the Seddon case 
2-01 grains of arsenic were found in the body of the victim, Miss Barrow. 
Arsenic in varying quantities was found in the stomach, liver, intestines, 
muscles, kidneys, spleen, lungs, heart, brain, and nails. Arsenic was 
also present in the skin and hair. Miss Barrow was taken ill about 1st 
September, 1910, with symptoms of vomiting, diarrhea, and abdominal 
pain, which continued more or less until death took place on 14th Sep- 
tember. It was hardly disputed in the case that the deceased must have 
had a fairly large and fatal dose of arsenic, probably from 10 to 15 grains, 
administered to her within three days of her death. Unless the poison 
had been administered within a short period from death, it would have 
been eliminated from the stomach and intestines by the vomiting and 
diarrhoea which occurred. As it was 2 of a grain of arsenic was present 
in the stomach and intestines of the deceased after death. In all prob- 
ability the whole of Miss Barrow’s illness was due to arsenical poisoning, 
though it was suggested by the defence that in the early stages of it she 
was suffering from summer diarrhoea. The presence of arsenic in a large 
relative amount in the hair, skin, and nails of the deceased suggests that 
other doses than the fatal one had been given her during the course «‘ 
her illness. The man Seddon was convicted of murder, and executed. 
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hand had been so unsteady that he had upset some wine. On the 
next day, Sunday, the 28th, Maybrick was attacked by illness. 
Mrs. Maybrick gave him some mustard and water as an emetic 
to get rid of some brandy which he had taken during the morning. 
He saw Dr. Humphreys, and complained of his chest and heart, 
and feared paralysis. The doctor attributed the symptoms of 
the previous day to an overdose of strychnine which he knew had 
been prescribed for Maybrick by Dr. Fuller. Mrs. Maybrick had 
told him some time in March that her husband was in the habit of 
taking a white powder which she thought was strychnine. Early 
in the same month she had written to Maybrick’s brother Michael, 
saying she had found a white powder that her husband had been 
taking, which might account for the pains in his head. When 
his brother mentioned this to him in London, Maybrick, who seems 
to have been secretive about his habit of dosing himself, said, 
“* Whoever told you that? It is a damned lie! ’’ In the evening 
Maybrick was better. The next day, the 30th, Dr. Humphreys 
saw him again, and came to the conclusion that he was a chronic 
dyspeptic. He put him on a diet and prescribed for him, and on 
the Ist of May found him so much better that it was thought 
unnecessary that he should call again. On the night of the 30th of 
April Mrs. Maybrick went with her brother-in-law, Mr. Edwin 
Maybrick, to a fancy dress ball. She said that it was as a cosmetic 
to be used on this occasion that she had procured arsenic from 
the fly-papers. 

On the Ist of May Maybrick went down to his office, taking 
with him some Barry’s revalenta, prepared by the cook, in a brown 
jug given her by Mrs. Maybrick. He was at the office again on 
the 2nd and 3rd. On the first two of these days he had taken his 
lunch with him to the office, and had complained of sickness there, 
due, he thought, to some inferior sherry put into the revalenta. 
Late on the night of the 3rd, Dr. Humphreys was sent for, and 
found Maybrick suffering from great pain in the legs, extending 
from the hip to the knee. He had had a Turkish bath during the 
afternoon, and had been sick twice since then. Dr. Humphreys 
gave him a morphia suppository. Mrs. Maybrick told Alice Yapp, 
her children’s nurse, that Dr. Humphreys attributed her husband’s 
illness to liver. ‘‘ But,’’ she added, ‘‘ all doctors are fools; they 
say that because it covers a multitude of sins.’? On the 4th the 
pain had gone, but the vomiting continued. This Dr. Humphreys 
attributed to the morphia. Maybrick complained of thirst, but 
the doctor advised him not to drink anything, but to relieve his 
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thirst by using a gargle or putting a damp cloth to his mouth. 
On the 5th, though still vomiting or ‘‘ hawking,’’ Maybrick seemed 
better. On the 6th his condition remained about the same. Dr. 
Humphreys stopped his taking Valentine’s meat juice, which had 
made him sick, and prescribed for him Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic, of which Maybrick took in all three doses, amounting to 
about 1-250th of a grain. The same evening Dr. Humphreys 
applied a blister to the patient’s stomach, which gave him great 
relief. On Tuesday, the 7th of May, at Mrs. Maybrick’s sug- 
gestion, another doctor, Dr. Carter, was called in, and Mrs. 
Maybrick telegraphed for a nurse. Dr. Carter judged the patient 
to be suffering from acute dyspepsia, due possibly to some irritant 
present in the stomach, and prescribed some sedative medicine. 
On Wednesday morning Dr. Humphreys, who the previous evening 
had formed a more hopeful prognosis and looked forward to a 
near recovery, found his patient’s condition about the same. 

This Wednesday, the 8th of May, is an important day in the 
history of the case. It was on this day that suspicions were 
first aroused in the minds of those attending on Maybrick that his 
wife was responsible for his illness. That morning Alice Yapp, the 
nurse, informed Mrs. Briggs and Mrs. Hughes, two friends of the 
Maybricks, of the soaking of the fly-papers. Thereupon Mrs. Briggs 
telegraphed to Maybrick’s brother Michael in London, ‘‘ Come at 
once; strange things going on here,’’ and repeated to the brother 
Edwin, who was living in the house, Alice Yapp’s statement. When 
Nurse Gore, who had been sent for to attend the patient, arrived at 
half-past two that afternoon, Mr. Edwin Maybrick instructed her that 
no one except the nurses was to be allowed to attend on his brother. 
At three o’clock the same afternoon Mrs. Maybrick gave Alice Yapp 
a letter to post addressed, ‘‘ A. Brierley, Esq.,’’ at an address in 
Liverpool. Instead of posting it Alice Yapp opened the letter, and 
at five o’clock handed it to Mr. Edwin Maybrick. This letter and 
Alice Yapp’s previous statement were communicated to Mr. Michael 
Maybrick, who arrived that evening. The following day he saw 
Drs. Humphreys and Carter. He imparted to them his suspicions, 
telling them of Mrs. Maybrick’s infidelity to her husband as revealed 
by her letter, and of her purchase of fly-papers. 

Mrs. Maybrick’s letter to Brierley, opened by Alice Yapp, was 
written in answer to one received from him on May the 6th; it had 
came under cover. In it Brierley expresses apprehension lest 
Maybrick should be trying by means of advertisement to discover what 
had occurred during their visit to London; he says he is going away, 
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and hopes to see Mrs. Maybrick again in the autumn; he cannot trust 
himself to write about ‘‘ this unhappy business,’’ but hopes later on 
to be able to show her that he does not deserve ‘‘ the strictures ”’ 
contained in her last two letters. In the course of her reply Mrs. 
Maybrick wrote—‘‘ Since my return I have been nursing Maybrick 
night and day. He 7s sick wnto death. The doctors held a consultation 
yesterday, and now all depends on how long his strength will hold 
out.”? She tells her lover that he need have no fear of discovery, 
as Maybrick knows nothing, and begs him not to leave England till 
he has seen her once again. The warmth of Mrs. Maybrick’s letter is 
in contrast with the lukewarmness of Brierley’s. 

On the morning of the 9th of May Mrs. Maybrick, who was 
ignorant of the discovery of her letter to Brierley, said to Alice 
Yapp—‘‘ Do you know that I am blamed for this?’’ The nurse 
asked, ‘‘ For what?’’ ‘‘ For Maybrick’s illness,’’ she replied, and 
added that she had done her best to carry out Dr. Humphreys’ 
instructions. That day Maybrick’s condition was less favourable ; 
he was suffering from diarrhcea and tenesmus, or straining. During 
the day a bottle of brandy, a bottle of Neave’s food, and some of 
the feces and urine of the patient were taken away and afterwards 
examined by the doctors for arsenic, but none was found. That night 
occurred the incident of the meat juice. 

Nurse Gore came on duty at eleven o’clock. About midnight 
she gave Maybrick some Valentine’s meat juice, which she took from 
a fresh bottle given her the night before by Mr. Edwin Maybrick. 
Shortly after, Mrs. Maybrick entered the room, tock this bottle of 
meat juice from the chest of drawers, and carried it with her into 
the dressing-room opening out of Maybrick’s bedroom, in which she 
was then sleeping. She closed the door after her. She then came 
back and asked the nurse to fetch some ice to cool the water for 
bathing Maybrick’s head. While speaking she placed the bottle on 
the table in a manner which, in the nurse’s opinion, was ‘‘surrepti- 
tious.” The nurse did not leave the room. Mrs. Maybrick then 
returned to the dressing-room, but, when her husband awoke later, 
came back into the bedroom, and moved the meat juice from the 
table to the washstand. This bottle of meat juice and another bottle 
of brandy were given to the doctors on the 10th for analysis. No 
arsenic was found in the brandy, but half a grain was found in the 
meat juice. 

On Friday, the 10th of May, Mr. Michael Maybrick saw Mrs. 
Maybrick changing as he thought some medicine from a small bottle 
to a larger. He asked, ‘‘ Florrie, how dare you tamper with the 
medicine?’ Mrs. Maybrick said there was so much sediment in 
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the small bottle that its contents had to be put into a large one in 
order to be properly shaken up. The contents of the small bottle 
were afterwards analysed, but no arsenic was found. When, the 
same day, Nurse Callery was offering Maybrick some medicine, Mrs. 
Maybrick tried to persuade her husband to take it. He said to her, 
‘““'You have given me the wrong medicine again.’? Mrs. Maybrick 
replied, “‘ What are you talking about? You never had wrong 
medicine.’’ About six o’clock in the evening one of the nurses heard 
Maybrick say to his wife, who was in the room, ‘‘ Oh, Bunny, Bunny, 
how could you do it? I did not think it of you!’’ He said it three 
times, and Mrs. Maybrick replied, ‘‘ You silly old darling, don’t 
trouble your head about things.’’ She also told him that she could 
not tell him what was the matter with him, or the cause of his 
illness. 

The same day Maybrick became much worse. That night his 
relations were warned of the seriousness of his condition. On the 
Saturday morning the doctors gave up all hope of saving his life, and 
at half-past eight in the evening he died. Mrs. Maybrick, some 
hours before her husband’s death, had fallen into a swoon, in which 
she remained for twenty-four hours. She continued ill in bed until 
she was taken to Walton Jail on the 18th of May. 

Shortly before and after Maybrick’s death a search was made 
in the house. The object of this search was undoubtedly to look for 
proof of Mrs. Maybrick’s guilt, which, since the incident of the meat 
juice, was more or less assumed by Maybrick’s brothers, by Mrs. 
Briggs, and some of the servants. Alice Yapp found in the tray of a 
trunk belonging to Mrs. Maybrick a sealed package labelled ‘‘ Arsenic 
—Poison for cats,’’ and a chocolate box containing two bottles, and 
a piece of handkerchief which she said was Mrs. Maybrick’s. On 
the day following Maybrick’s death Mrs. Briggs found in the dressing- 
room two hatboxes belonging to Maybrick. In the first was a small 
wooden box containing three bottles, and on the top of the box a 
bottle of Valentine’s meat juice; and in the second box a glass with 
milk in it and a rag. Weighable arsenic was found in the three 
bottles, in the glass, and on the rag, and traces of arsenic on the 
handkerchief, and in the pocket of a dressing-gown worn by Mrs. 
Maybrick. Arsenic was found in minute quantities in two jars of 
sediment, one from the closet and one from the area. A very con- 
siderable quantity of arsenic was contained in the packet marked 
‘* Poison for cats.’”’ Arsenic was found in a bottle of aperient 
mixture made up from Dr. Fuller’s prescription by a Liverpool firm of 
chemists, and in a bottle of Price’s glycerine. It would not be 
incorrect to say that, taking all the articles found in the house, there 
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was discovered in them arsenic sufficient in quantity to poison fifty 
people, assuming two grains to be a fatal dose. But how this con- 
siderable quantity of arsenic had got where it was there was no 
evidence to show. Some twenty bottles or packets of drugs were 
taken from Maybrick’s office. None of them was found to contain 
arsenic, but, in the jug in which Maybrick had brought his lunch 
from home, and in the pan and basin in which it had been warmed, 
traces of arsenic were found. 

On the 13th of May Drs. Humphreys, Carter, and Barron held 
a post-mortem on the body of Maybrick. From the appearances they 
formed the opinion that death was due to inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels set up by some irritant poison. The intestines, the con- 
tents of the stomach, and the liver were taken out and placed in sealed 
jars. On the following day, the 14th, Superintendent Bryning, of 
the County police, went, into the room in which Mrs. Maybrick was 
lying and told her that she was in custody on suspicion of having 
caused her husband’s death. Later in the day Mrs. Briggs told her 
of the arsenic which had been found in the meat juice. Mrs. Maybrick 
was about to make some reply when the policeman, who had been 
placed on guard outside the door, put a stop to the conversation. 
The same day Mrs. Maybrick told Mrs. Briggs that she had no money 
whatever for stamps or telegrams, and so was unable to communicate 
with her friends. Mrs. Briggs ‘‘ in sarcasm ’’ suggested that she 
should write and ask Brierley for money. Mrs. Maybrick took the 
suggestion seriously, and then and there wrote to Brierley. She 
said that she was in fearful trouble, in custody, without friends, and 
begged him to send her some money: ‘‘ Your last letter is in the 
hands of the police. Appearances may be against me, but, before 
God, I swear I am innocent.’’ This letter, which Mrs. Briggs told 
Mrs. Maybrick she must hand to the police, did not reach its 
destination. 

The coroner’s inquest was opened on the 14th of May, and, 
after formal identification of the body, adjourned until the 28th. 
On the 18th a magistrate had visited Mrs. Maybrick in her bedroom, 
and formerly opened an investigation, at the conclusion of which he 
had ordered her to be rernoved to Walton Jail, where she was placed 
in the hospital. At the resumed inquest on the 28th Mrs. Maybrick 
was represented by Mr. William Pickford, barrister, now one of the 
judges of the King’s Bench. At this hearing the evidence of the 
nurses and servants, and the chemists as to the purchase of the 
fly-papers, was heard, and that of a Mrs. Samuelson. 

This lady, who was not called before the magistrates nor at 
the trial, owing, it was said, to her disappearance, stated that Mrs. 
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Maybrick had told her about a fortnight before the Grand National 
that she hated her husband. Mrs. Maybrick’s account of this 
incident, which occurred in a hotel at Birkdale, represented it as 
arising out of a remark made by Mrs. Samuelson to her husband 
during a game of cards. In course of a dispute with her husband 
Mrs. Samuelson said, ‘‘I hate you!’’ whereupon Mrs. Maybrick 
had said, ‘‘ You must not take serious notice of that; I often say I 
hate Jim.”’ 

The case was adjourned until the 5th of June. On the 30th of 
May Maybrick’s body had been exhumed and portions of it removed 
for further analysis. The case had by this time greatly excited the 
public mind. The air was filled with rumours and stories of various 
kinds, for some of which the local newspapers were responsible. At 
the inquest on the 5th and 6th of June evidence was given for the 
first time as to the cause of Maybrick’s death. The doctors attending 
on Maybrick were called. As a result of the examination of the 
portions of Maybrick’s body taken for analysis Mr. Davies, the 
analyst, stated that he had found arsenic in the liver and traces of 
arsenic in the kidneys and intestines, in all about one-tenth of a 
grain. In none of the other organs examined—stomach, spleen, 
heart, or lungs—nor in the bile, nor in the bedding by exudation 
from the body, was any trace of arsenic discovered. The coroner’s 
jury found unanimously that Maybrick had died from the administra- 
tion of an irritant poison—by thirteen to one that the poison had been 
administered by Mrs. Maybrick—and twelve were of opinion that it 
had been administered with the intention of taking away life. These 
findings amounted toa verdict of wilful murder against Mrs. 
Maybrick, who was committed by the coroner to take her trial at the 
next Liverpool Assizes. 

The magisterial hearing commenced on the 13th of June, and 
ended the following day. With the exception of Mrs. Samuelson, 
whose evidence was alluded to in Superintendent Bryning’s opening, 
but who was not called, the witnesses heard were the same as those 
examined at the inquest. At the conclusion of the first day’s pro- 
ceedings Mrs. Maybrick was loudly hissed by a number of women as 
she left the Court. When, onthe 14th, the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion had been completed, Mr. Pickford asked the bench whether they 
had made up their minds to send the case to a jury, as, if so, he 
did not propose to trouble them with an address. After a brief con- 
sultation the magistrates said that they thought the case one that must 
be decided by a jury. Mr. Pickford therefore reserved his defence. 
On Mrs. Maybrick being formally charged, Mr. Pickford said to her, 
** Do not speak ; I will reply for you. I reserve my defence.’? Such 
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was the usual course adopted by counsel when magistrates had decided 
to commit, and, in a case as complicated as Mrs. Maybrick’s was 
likely to be, to have presented part of it before the magistrates might 
have proved afterwards embarrassing to the leader to whom it had 
been decided to entrust the case. It will be noted that, in reply to 
some comments by the judge in his charge to the jury at the trial, 
Mr. Pickford took entire responsibility for reserving the whole of 
the defence. Mrs. Maybrick was then committed for trial. 

The question of removing Mrs. Maybrick’s trial to London was 
anxiously considered by her advisers. The extraordinary excite- 
ment the case had aroused in Liverpool, the rumour and speculation 
to which it had given rise, and the local associations of the Maybricks, 
were matters to be weighed carefully by those conducting her defence. 
Mrs. Maybrick herself, according to a letter of the 28th of June 
written to her mother, was in favour of removal. ‘‘ I sincerely hope 
the Cleavers (her solicitors) will arrange for my trial to take place 
in London. I shall receive an impartial verdict there, which I cannot 
expect from a jury in Liverpool, whose minds have come to a ‘ moral 
conviction ’ en attendant which must influence their decision to a 
certain extent. The tittle-tattle of servants, the public, friends, and 
enemies, and from a thousand by-currents, besides their personal 
feeling for Jim, must leave their traces and prejudice their minds, 
no matter what the defence is.’’ Her advisers, however, decided that 
it was the stronger and wiser course to face a trial in Liverpool, 
that the feeling against Mrs. Maybrick was not so strong as had been 
supposed, and Mrs. Maybrick accepted their decision. The leading 
brief for her defence was accepted by Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P. 

The Assizes were opened on the 26th of July, on which day Mr. 
Justice Stephen, to whom was assigned the criminal business, charged 
the grand jury. His charge has been criticised on the ground that he 
laid undue weight on Mrs. Maybrick’s intrigue with Brierley as a 
motive likely to induce her to murder her husband. His exact words 
in dealing with this part of the case were—‘‘ But certainly if she 
stood in these relations to him (Brierley), I hardly know how to put it 
otherwise than this, that, if a woman does carry on an adulterous 
intrigue with another man, it may supply every sort of motive—that 
of saving her own reputation ; that of breaking through the connection 
which, under such circumstances, one would think would be dreadfully 
painful to the party to it. It certainly may quite supply—I won’t 
go further—a very strong motive why she should wish to get rid of 
her husband.’’ The judge called the attention of the grand jury to 
the purchase of fly-papers by Mrs. Maybrick, to her letters to Brierley, 
in which she described her husband as “‘ sick unto death,’’ to the 
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presence of arsenic in his body, and in the articles found in the house, 
and to the fact that she had nursed him during the greater part of his 
illness. The grand jury returned a true bill, and the trial was fixed 
for Wednesday, the 31st of July. In the then excited state of the 
public mind it was unfortunate that, after the date of the trial had 
been decided, to a barrister who applied to him to fix a day for 
another case which was to follow that of Mrs. Maybrick, Mr. Justice 
Stephen said, possibly in a spirit of grim humour, ‘‘ But Sir Charles 
Russell may plead guilty.’’ Such a remark, made at such a time, and 
coming from the bench, was likely to be misconstrued by many into a 
hint of judicial opinion on the merits of the case. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, who presided at Mrs. Maybrick’s 
trial, was at that time, apart from his judicial eminence, one of the 
most distinguished occupants of the bench. Not only as the historian 
of our criminal law and one of the authors of the Indian Code, but 
as a well-known writer on literary, historical, and philosophical sub- 
jects, Sir James Stephen had acquired a high reputation as a historian 
and a critic. His ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’’ his defence 
of Sir Elijah Impey against the unjust strictures of Macaulay, his 
contributions to the Saturday Review were all works of intellectual 
power, of a strong and vigorous character, impressive by their grasp 
of fact and downright logical force. As a judge Sir James Stephen 
was considered to be at his best in a Criminal Court; of nice legal 
subtleties and fine distinctions, his mind was apt to be impatient. 
It is impossible for the historian of the Maybrick case to ignore the 
statement, frequently made, that at the time of her trial the judge’s 
mind was suffering from the early attacks of an insidious disease 
which, two years later, compelled Sir James Stephen to retire from 
the bench. The judge had had a slight stroke of paralysis at Derby 
in 1885, and been obliged to give up work for a time. Whether 
on his return to work his mind had entirely recovered its former 
vigour, or was suffering a gradual loss of strength, is a matter that 
need not beydiscussed. But those familiar with the judge’s powers 
during his earlier years on the bench may well doubt, in reading the 
report of Mrs. Maybrick’s trial, whether those powers were as con- 
spicuous and effective in the ‘trial of her case as they would have 
been had it taken place some few years before. Of the judge’s 
scrupulous anxiety to be fair, just, and considerate towards the 
prisoner no impartial reader can doubt. 

Mr. John Addison, Q.C., M.P., led for the prosecution. Mr. 
Addison was one of the leaders of the Northern Circuit, Recorder of 
Preston, and Conservative member of Parliament for Ashton-under- 
Lyne; he was afterwards a County Court judge. With him were 
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Mr. W. R. M‘Connell and Mr. Thomas Swift, instructed by the 
Treasury. Mr. M‘Connell, one of the leading juniors of the circuit, 
was afterwards Chairman of the County of London Sessions, in 
succession to Sir Peter Edlin. An exceedingly popular member of the 
bar, he was a merciful and painstaking judge. 

It was of no small advantage to Mrs. Maybrick that her defence 
had been entrusted to Sir Charles Russell. Russell may be said at 
this time to have been at the zenith of his career as an advocate, 
in the opinion of many the foremost advocate of his day, though it 
was not in the Criminal Courts that his most signal triumphs had 
been won. In Gladstone’s short-lived Administration in 1886 he 
had been appointed Attorney-General, the first Roman Catholic to 
hold that office since the Reformation. In the April preceding Mrs. 
Maybrick’s trial he had concluded his speech before the Parnell 
Commission in defence of the members of the Irish party, the greatest 
achievement of his forensic career. Those who have criticised the 
entire effectiveness of Russell’s defence of Mrs. Maybrick must bear 
in mind the fact that the undertaking of her case came to him after 
the strain and stress of a task of unexampled magnitude, such as has 
seldom, if ever, fallen to the lot of an advocate, the defence not only 
of an accused client, but of the conduct of a political party through 
years of struggle and agitation. Sir Henry Lucy, who met Russell in 
Liverpool the morning on which Mrs. Maybrick’s trial opened, says 
that he told him that he was confident of his client’s acquittal. As 
junior Russell had the assistance of Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Pickford. 

By a coincidence Mr. M‘Connell and Mr. Pickford had been con- 
cerned together in the trial in 1884 of the women Flanagan and 
Higgins, who had been tried in Liverpool for poisoning by arsenic a 
number of persons. Mr. M‘Connell had appeared for the prosecution, 
led by Mr. Aspinall, Q.C., then Recorder of Liverpool, and Mr. 
Shee, afterwards Q.C., and Recorder of Liverpool; Mr. Pickford had 
defended the prisoners at the request of the judge, Mr. Justice Butt. 
A remark made in Court, overheard and repeated to the prosecution, 
gave to the police the clue that it was from certain “ infallible 
fly-papers ’’ that the prisoners had procured arsenic. Similar papers 
were bought and submitted to Dr. Campbell Brown for analysis. 
There were also submitted to him some fluff from the corners of ‘the 
prisoner’s pockets, and a bottle found on Mrs. Flanagan, to the 
outside of which some brownish substance was adhering. The analysis 
showed that arsenic could be obtained from the fly-papers by soaking, 
and that the fluff and the brown substance contained fibres of brown 
paper similar to that used in fly-papers, and also traces of arsenic. 
In 1873 Sir Charles (then Mr.) Russell had prosecuted at Durham 
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Mary Ann Cotton, who had poisoned many persons by arsenic 
extracted from a mixture of soft soap and arsenic used to kill vermin. 

The jury that tried Mrs. Maybrick was a Lancashire, and not 
a Liverpool jury, as has been incorrectly stated. According to a 
statement made by the clerk of Mr. Bigham, Q.C., now Lord 
Mersey, who was in Liverpool during the trial, the precautions for 
secluding the jury during its progress were scandalously neglected. 
They would appear to have spent some of their time in the public 
billiard-room of a well-known hotel, mixing freely with the ordinary 
frequenters. 

The first part of the trial was taken up with the evidence as 
to the circumstances of Maybrick’s death, when those facts already 
recapitulated were sworn to by the various witnesses, whose 
testimony and cross-examination are given fully in the report of 
the trial. How far their evidence proved conclusively the felonious 
administration of arsenic to Maybrick by his wife is a matter on 
which the reader must form his own judgment. 

Then followed the medical witnesses. Of these the protagonists 
were, for the Crown, Dr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Stevenson, the 
Government analyst, and for the defence Dr. Charles Tidy, of the 
London Hospital. It was not the first time these gentlemen had 
been opposed to each other in the witness-box. Both sides admitted 
that Maybrick had died of gastro-enteritis. But they disputed as 
to whether that disease had been set up by arsenic administered 
in poisonous doses between the 27th of April and the 8th of May, 
or by impure food, or by a chill contracted by Maybrick at the 
Wirral races. Any one of these conditions might have caused the 
disease. Admitting the highest computation, that of Dr. Stevenson, 
it was agreed by both sides that the amount of arsenic found in 
Maybrick’s body was less than half a grain. Was that small 
quantity of arsenic the remains of a fatal dose or doses, adminis- 
tered to Maybrick by his wife between these two dates, or was it 
what might have been reasonably expected to have been found 
in the body of a habitual taker of that drug?* Another and 


*In the 1883 edition of Taylor’s ‘‘ Medical Jurisprudence,’ edited by 
Dr. Stevenson (vol. I., p. 277), occurs the following passage on the subject 
of the quantity of arsenic found in a body. “It need hardly be observed 
that the quantity of arsenic found in the stomach or other organs can 
convey no accurate idea of the quantity actually taken by the deceased, 
since more or less of the poison may have been removed by violent vomiting 
or purging, as well as by absorption and elimination. A large quantit 
found in the stomach indicates a large dose; but, the finding of a small 
quantity does not prove that the dose actually taken was small. Notwith- 
standing these very obvious causes for a removal of the poison from the 
body, there is a prejudice that the chemical evidence is defective, ‘ihe 
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equally important question was whether Maybrick had shown in 
the course of his illness the distinctive symptoms caused by arsenical 
poisoning. These are violent purging, violent sickness, acute pain 
in the pit of the stomach, cramps in the calves of the legs, and 
the presence, after death, of petechiz, or small blood spots, on 
the membranes of the stomach. Of these symptoms only great 
sickness and some abdominal pain were present in marked and 
unmistakable form during Maybrick’s illness. The judge put it 
fairly in his summing up when he said, ‘“ There is an absence of 
the characteristic symptoms which are necessary to establish the 
arsenical state of this man’s body.’’ Dr. Stevenson, called for the 
prosecution, said that such symptoms were, however, ‘‘ very 
anomalous,’’ and that he had ‘‘ no doubt that Maybrick had died 
from the effects of a poisonous dose of arsenic.’? Dr. Tidy and 
Dr. Macnamara, of the Lock Hospital, Dublin, called for the 
defence, were as positive that the absence of so many of these 
symptoms completely negatived the suggestion of death from arseni- 
eal poisoning. Sir Charles Russell, in dealing with this aspect of 
the case—the strong differences on these points between the doctors 
called by either side, their ‘‘ contrariety of opinion ’’—submitted 
to the jury that they had ‘‘ no safe resting-place on which they 
could securely and satisfactorily justify to themselves a finding that 
that was a death due to arsenical poisoning.”’ 

For the defence Sir Charles Russell called three witnesses from 
America, who deposed to Maybrick’s habit of taking arsenic while 
in that country, and a chemist in Liverpool, who, from a photo- 
graph, identified Maybrick as a gentleman to whom he had fre- 
quently supplied a pick-me-up containing arsenic for eighteen 
months previous to April, 1888, in doses increasing from four to 
seven drops two to five times a day, or the equivalent to nearly 
one-third of a grain of white arsenic per day.* This chemist’s 
name was Edwin Garnett Heaton, and his place of business at the 
time of this gentleman’s visits Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
In the police list of bottles found in Maybrick’s office is one 
described as ‘‘ Spirits of sal volatile—Edwin G. Easton, Exchange 
Street. East, Liverpool. Contents—light-coloured liquid.’’ This 


the quantity found is sufficient to cause death. The value of chemical 
evidence does not always depend on the discovery of any particular 
quantity of poison in the stomach, but the evidence of its presence should 
be clear, distinct, conclusive, and satisfactory. At the same time a 
reasonable objection may be taken to a dogmatic reliance upon the alleged 
discovery in a dead body of minute fractional portions of a grain.” 

* The official pharmacopeia solutions of arsenic contain 1 per cent. of 
arsenic. 
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circumstance may have escaped the notice of Sir Charles Russell, 
suggesting, as it does, some corroboration of Heaton’s evidence, 
if, as is more than likely, the police in their list had given the 
name on the bottle incorrectly. The evidence of a hairdresser was 
called as to the use of arsenic in toilet preparations, and of a 
chemist as to the purchase of fly-papers by ladies at times ‘‘ when 
no flies were about.’’ Sir James Poole, an ex-Mayor of Liverpool, 
said that Maybrick had admitted to him that he was in the habit 
of taking ‘‘ poisonous medicines,’’ to which Sir James had replied, 
‘“ How horrid! Don’t you know, my dear friend, that the more 
you take of these things the more you require, and you will go on 
till they carry you off ’’—a wholesome but seemingly unavailing 
caution. 

At the close of his opening speech on Saturday, the 3rd of 
August, Sir Charles Russell told the judge that it was the wish of 
Mrs. Maybrick, expressed before the inquest, to make a statement, 
and he now asked that she should be allowed to do so. The judge 
assented, but said that he could not allow it to be written, though 
it might be made from notes. Sir Charles said he should offer 
evidence that Mrs. Maybrick had made this statement before any 
evidence had been given at the inquest. It was agreed that Mrs. 
Maybrick should make her statement at the close of the case for 
the defence, and that in the meantime she should have no com- 
munication with any one outside. The Court then adjourned 
until Monday, the 5th. 

When on that day the evidence for the defence had concluded, 
Sir Charles Russell asked his client whether it was still her wish 
to make a statement; she said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ Her statement resolved 
itself into an explanation on her part of her purchase of fly-papers 
and the incident of the meat juice. 

In regard to the first she had, she said, lost or mislaid in 
April a prescription for a face wash which she had been in the 
habit of using, given her by a Dr. Greggs, of Brooklyn, containing 
arsenic. Ag at the time of her husband’s illness she was suffering 
from a slight eruption on the face, she had wanted to get rid of it 
before the ball on the 30th of that month, and had heard from 
friends that a solution of arsenic could be obtained from fly-papers. 
With that purpose she had bought and soaked the papers. Accord- 
ing to an affidavit sworn by her mother, the Baroness de Roques, 
and submitted to Mr. Asquith in 1894, the Baroness had, in 1890, 
found in a Bible belonging to Mrs. Maybrick, and given up to her 
solicitors by Maybrick’s brothers after his death, a prescription 
for a face wash, written by a Dr. Bay, of New York. This 
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prescription is undated, and sontains arsenic. It is signed ‘‘ Bay, 
69 W. 23rd Street,’? and on the back of it is the printed label of 
a New York pharmacy. From a certified copy in a Parisian 
chemist’s book this prescription was made up in Paris on the 17th of 
July, 1878. Neither on the prescription itself nor in the chemist’s 
book appears the name of the person for whom the prescription had 
been written by Dr. Bay. 

As to the presence of arsenic in the meat juice, Mrs. Maybrick’s 
explanation was that at her husband’s request she had put into 
the meat juice a powder which he had implored her to give him. 

Mrs. Maybrick concluded her statement by saying that ‘‘a 
perfect reconciliation ’’ had taken place between her and her 
husband before his death, that she had made a “‘ full and free ’’ 
confession to him, and had received his ‘‘ entire forgiveness ’’ for 
the “‘ fearful wrong ’’ she had done him. In a signed note at the 
end of ‘‘ Her Own Story,’’ published after her release from prison, 
Mrs. Maybrick gives a rather unexpected sense to her confession 
of guilt to her husband. It had not been apparently a confession 
of her intimacy with Brierley. She writes—‘‘ The motive (¢.¢., to 
get rid of her husband), however regarded, was surely no incentive 
to murder, as inasmuch as if I wanted to be free there was sufficient 
evidence in my possession, in the nature of infidelity and cruelty, 
to secure a divorce, and it was with regard to steps in that direction 
that I had already taken that I made confession to my husband 
after our reconciliation, and to which I referred as to the ‘ wrong ’” 
I had done him, because of the publicity and ruin to his business it 
involved.’? In this note Mrs. Maybrick states further that the 
expression ‘‘ sick unto death,’’ underlined in her letter to Brierley 
of the 8th of May, is ‘‘ an American colloquialism, especially of the 
South, and commonly employed with reference to any illness at all 
serious,’’? and that, though the doctors may not at that date have 
considered Maybrick’s illness likely to prove fatal, Mrs. Briggs, 
Nurse Gore, Mr. Michael Maybrick, and the patient himself con- 
sidered the illness very serious. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Maybrick’s statement Sir Charles 
Russell said he wished to call two witnesses to whom Mrs. Maybrick 
had made a similar statement before the inquest. When Sir 
Charles had told the judge on the Saturday that he proposed to call 
evidence to this effect, the judge had made no comment. Now Mr. 
Justice Stephen said that, very painful to him though it was, he 
could not allow such evidence to be given; he could not, he said, 
go beyond what the law allowed. 
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That Mrs. Maybrick was wise in making any statement no one 
would assert. She gained nothing by it. In the then unsatis- 
factory state of the law as to a prisoner’s right to make any state- 
ment in Court by way of evidence, such a course was bound to be 
very hazardous, the more so as the statement was made at the very 
close of her case immediately before the concluding address of 
counsel. Any corroboration it might have received wag then 
inadmissible; cross-examination of any kind was out of the ques- 
tion. Ag it was, Mr. Addison criticised with some severity this 
*‘ carefully prepared ’’ statement. He asked why, in purchasing 
the fly-papers to procure arsenic for cosmetic purposes, the prisoner 
had not given the chemists from whom she bought them the true 
reason, and, in regard to her giving her husband the powder in 
the meat juice, knowing the seriousness of his illness, why had she 
not told the doctors at the time what she had done? The judge, in 
summing up, commented on the fact that, though the substance of 
this statement must have been known for some time to her advisers, 
they had called no evidence in the course of the case to substantiate 
any of the facts asserted in it, and the circumstance that Sir 
Charles Russell in his concluding speech had taken so little notice 
of his client’s statement was, he said, a matter of ‘‘ fair observa- 
tion.”’ 

The making of Mrs. Maybrick’s statement was a mistake, one 
for which her counsel were responsible, in the sense that it was 
made with her consent, and would not have been made had they 
forbidden it. It was felt that matters had been proved in the 
course of the trial which called for explanation, and that, if such 
explanation were not given, the judge might have commented on the 
fact that it was known that he would have allowed the prisoner to 
give an explanation if she could have done so. The law did not 
then, as it does to-day, invite a prisoner to give evidence; he or she 
gave it by permission of the judge alone, and under conditions 
very unsatisfactory for testing its reliability. Mrs. Maybrick 
volunteered her evidence, at her peril, and the result was all that 
might have been feared by her advisers. 

In the final speeches of counsel it is noticeable that Sir Charles 
Russell dwelt with great force on the contrariety of the medical 
evidence and the failure of the prosecution to fix with certainty 
the cause of death; while Mr. Addison, for the prosecution, dealt 
with the medical evidence very briefly in his address, and devoted 
most of hig attention to the evidence that Mrs. Maybrick had 
administered arsenic to her husband. If, however, Sir Charles 
Russell was right, and the cause of death in grave doubt, then 
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Mrs. Maybrick was clearly entitled to a verdict of acquittal on the 
charge against her, that of wilful murder. 

The summing up of Mr. Justice Stephen lasted two days. It 
ig anxious and painstaking, indeed over-anxious. At times the 
judge seems almost over-weighted by the gravity and difficulties 
of the case. His grasp of the case is by no means sure, and there 
are errors in dates and facts and in the recapitulation of the 
evidence that would hardly have been expected in a judge of Sir 
James Stephen’s experience. The earlier part of the charge, 
occupying the first day and a portion of the second, dealt with 
the conflict of medical testimony, and, on the whole, may be said 
to have been favourable to the prisoner. The second and concluding 
portion, dealing with the facts given in evidence as to the conduct 
of Mrs. Maybrick, her motive, and actions, was distinctly un- 
favourable. In linking the two portions of the case together the 
judge said—‘ There are three or four circumstances in the case 
which are circumstances of very grave suspicion indeed; and when 
you find a case in which this dreadful accusation is made, and is 
accompanied by circumstances which, apart from the physical, 
chemical, and medical aspects of the case, are of such a character 
ag are likely to produce suspicion, you must consider how far they 
corroborate the other evidence that has been given. . . . Sup- 
posing you find a man dying of arsenic, and it is proved that a 
person put arsenic in his plate, and if he gives an explanation 
that you do not consider satisfactory, that is a very strong question 
to be considered.’’ But the judge did not, in his concluding words 
to the jury, revert to what the earlier portion of his charge had 
suggested, that there was serious doubt as to whether Maybrick had 
died of arsenic at all. He had, however, told the jury at its 
commencement, ‘‘ It is a necessary step, and it is essential to this 
charge, that the man died of poison, and the poison suggested is 
arsenic. This is the question you Lave to consider, and it must be 
the foundation of a judgment unfavourable to the prisoner that 
he died of arsenic.’’ 

After an absence of nearly three-quarters of an hour, the jury 
found Mrs. Maybrick guilty of murder. The judge, without 
expressing any concurrence in the verdict, sentenced her to death.* 


*Jn the following passage from Sir James Stephen’s ‘‘ General View 
of the Criminal Law of England ’’ (1890), p. 1735, he alludes to the case of 
Mrs. Maybrick. In writing on the question of criminal appeal he says, 
‘Tn the course of the last five years (January, 1885, to September, 1889) 
1216 criminal cases came before me. . . . Practically one out of a 
thousand cases proved to be a case of false conviction. In twenty-eight 
of these references have been made to the Home Office. In one case only 
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As he left St. George’s Hall, Mr. Justice Stephen was the object of 
a hostile demonstration from the large crowd who had been awaiting 
the result of the trial. 

The verdict was received by the public at large with con- 
siderable astonishment. The Zimes of the following day wrote— 
“ It is useless to disguise the fact that the public are not thoroughly 
convinced of the prisoner’s guilt. It has been noticed by them 
that the doctors differed beyond all hope of agreement as to the 
cause of death.’’ Petitions for reprieve poured in on the Home 
Office from all parts of the kingdom, the signatures to which were 
said to amount to nearly half a million. Among them were 
petitions from members of the Liverpool Exchange, and a number 
of medical practitioners in that city. These latter based their 
action on the ground that the symptoms of arsenical poisoning 
during life and after death were insufficient, that only the discovery 
of arsenic in the viscera suggested such a cause of death, and that 
the quantity of arsenic found in the viscera was less than in any 
previous case. The Zimes and most of the leading papers were 
inundated with correspondence from doctors, lawyers, arsenic- 
takers, and friends and acquaintances of the deceased. Perhaps 
one of the most sensible communications came from Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, who, in a letter to the Zimes, asked whether it was 
necessary to inquire what irritant in the way of food may have 
set up gastro-enteritis in Maybrick, when the sick man’s stomach 
had for some days been used as ‘‘ a druggists’ waste-pipe ’’ for such 
a variety of drugs as strychnine, arsenic, jaborandi, cascara, 
henbane, morphia, prussic acid, papaine, iridin, and all the many 
other medicines that had been administered to the unfortunate 
patient in the course of his illness. In the same newspaper Mr. 
(now Lord Justice) Fletcher-Moulton, Q.C., wrote that the evidence 
for the prosecution had failed to negative the explanation that 
‘* Maybrick’s death had been due to natural causes operating upon 


was a convict pardoned on the ground of his innocence. He was con- 
victed of a burglary, and the mistress of the house came out_of her room, 
met the burglar, and swore to the prisoner as the man. It was after- 
wards discovered that she was mistaken in his identity, though there 
were some other suspicious circumstances in the case. One of the cases 
was that of Mrs. Maybrick, which attracted so much attention in the 
Summer Circuit of 1889. I mention it not in order to say anything about 
ft, but merely in order to remark that it was the only case in which there 
could be any doubt about the facts. In the remaining twenty-six cases 
there was more or less of a question as to the severity of the punishment 
inflicted, but little as to the facts. There was one famous case in which 
a certain number of newspapers made a great noise, but the prisoner made 
a full confession before his execution. He was a man called Lipski, a 


Polish Jew. ; ry 
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a system in which a long course of arsenic-taking had developed a 
predisposition to gastro-enteritis.”’ 

Meetings in favour of Mrs. Maybrick were held in London and 
Liverpool; a petition in her favour was signed by a number of 
members of Parliament; and petitions were addressed direct to the 
Queen and to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Mr. Cleaver, Mrs. Maybrick’s solicitor, forwarded an affidavit 
of his own to the Home Secretary, in which he stated that on the 
23rd of May, before any evidence had been given at the inquest, 
Mrs. Maybrick had told him that she had mentioned to both Dr. 
Humphreys and Mr. Michael Maybrick the fact that her husband 
was in the habit of taking a white powder, and she had gone on to 
say, ‘‘ At the time he was ill a white packet containing his powder 
was on the table by the bed—certainly from the Sunday to the 
Thursday—an ordinary packet, tied with string, open at the end. 
When the nurse came I cleared it of all the medicines on it, leaving 
the photos, books, &c., and took them to another table. As well as 
I remember, about 5 p.m. on Thursday he asked me for some of his 
powder. I told him the nurse would not permit me and he sug- 
gested putting it into something he was taking. He was taking 
beef juice and milk. The milk jug was big, and so I took the 
beef juice into the dressing-room. There was very little powder 
in the packet, about as much as would lie on a threepenny bit; I 
put it all in. He pointed where the powder was among the books 
on the table. JI threw the paper in which the powder was on the 
ground, and it should be there now if not removed.’’ Mr. Cleaver 
stated that these words of Mrs. Maybrick were a “‘ transcript 
verbatim ’’ of his original note. Mr. Davies, the analyst, had 
given in evidence that the arsenic found in the meat juice had been 
put in in solution. If that were so—and his evidence was not quite 
positive on the point—either Mrs. Maybrick in her statement was 
telling an untruth, or the powder contained some other drug than 
arsenic, strychnine perhaps. But it is a well-known fact, recorded 
in all the authoritative text-books, that cold water dissolves about 
% grain to 1 grain of arsenic per ounce (see Dixon Mann, “ Forensic 
Medicine and Toxicology,’ p. 454, 4th edition). Hence it is quite 
possible that one 4 of a grain of arsenic added in the solid form 
to a bottle of Valentine’s meat juice would completely dissolve, a 
fact confirmatory of Mrs. Maybrick’s statement. It may be well 
here to state that, though no question was raised at the trial by 
either the prosecution or the defence ag to the identity of this 
particular bottle of meat juice, some doubt was raised on the point 


after the trial. There were apparently three bottles of Valentine’s 
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meat juice present in the house. One purchased on the 4th of May 
by Dr. Humphreys, some of which was given to Maybrick, but its 
use discontinued on account of hig sickness; a second fresh bottle 
opened by Nurse Gore, and said to have been tampered with by 
Mrs. Maybrick; and a third found at Battlecrease House by 
Inspector Baxendale on the 18th of May. Of these three the two 
last were given to Mr. Davies, the analyst; but the first had 
seemingly disappeared. No arsenic was found in the third bottle. 

Another affidavit forwarded at this time to the Home Secretary 
was that of a Mr. Morden Rigg, who had known Maybrick in 
America as a man always worrying about his health, and taking 
all sorts of medicines. At Wirral races, on the 27th of April, 
Maybrick had told Mr. and Mrs. Rigg, who were present, that he 
had that morning taken an overdose of strychnine. To Captain 
Irving, of the ‘‘ Germanic,’’ who dined with the Maybricks about 
the same date, Maybrick made a similar statement. In an affidavit, 
Brierley, who had attended ag a witness but had not been called, 
at the trial of Mrs. Maybrick stated that he had known the 
Maybricks for some two years, that he had never been improperly 
intimate with Mrs. Maybrick except at Flatman’s hotel in March, 
that they had then parted abruptly on the understanding that they 
were never to meet again except in public, and that he believed 
that her intimacy with him was Mrs. Maybrick’s only act of 
infidelity towards her husband. 

On his return to London from Liverpool, Mr. Justice Stephen 
had a long interview with the Home Secretary. That office was 
held at the time by Mr. Henry Matthews, Q.C., M.P. (now Viscount 
Llandaff), who, before taking office under Lord Salisbury, had had 
a distinguished career at the bar. On the 16th another conference, 
lasting four hours, was held, at which the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Halsbury, was present. Among other witnesses Dr. Tidy was 
summoned. 

In the Lancet of the 17th appeared a long article highly 
unfavourable to Mrs. Maybrick. The British Medical Journal of 
the 10th had contained an article hardly less unfavourable. In 
their issue of the 17th they published letters from seven professors 
of medical jurisprudence in different parts of the country, whose 
opinion they had asked on the justice of the conviction; of these, 
four supported and three dissented from the verdict. In the same 
issue, the Liverpool correspondent of the newspaper sent a long 
article pointing out the ‘‘ striking anomalies ’’ in the case, which 
removed it from the category of those in which there is no room 
for doubt. 
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Further prolonged conferences were held between the Home 
Secretary and Mr. Justice Stephen on the 20th and 21st, at the 
second of which Mr. Addison was present. Sir Charles Russell, 
who was in Homburg, took no part in these conferences. But 
immediately after the trial he had sent a printed memorandum 
to the Home Secretary in which he pointed out that, though the 
means of poisoning her husband were undoubtedly within reach of 
Mrs. Maybrick, there was no direct evidence of her having adminis- 
tered arsenic to him, that the symptoms were agreed by all to be 
those of gastro-enteritis, but that, while some witnesses attributed 
the disease to arsenical poisoning, there was a strong body of 
evidence that it was not so. 

The gallows had already been erected in Walton jail, within 
hearing of Mrs. Maybrick, when, on the 22nd of August, the 
Home Secretary’s decision was announced. It ran as follows :— 


‘“ The Home Secretary, after fullest consideration, and after 
taking the best legal and medical advice that could be obtained, 
hag advised Her Majesty to respite the capital sentence on 
Florence Maybrick, and to commute the punishment to penal 
servitude for life, inasmuch as, although the evidence leads 
clearly to the conclusion that the prisoner administered and 
attempted to administer arsenic to her husband with intent 
to murder, yet it does not wholly exclude a reasonable doubt 
whether his death was in fact caused by the administration 
of arsenic. 

‘“ This decision is understood not to imply the slightest 
reflection on the able and experienced practitioners who gave 
evidence, or on the tribunal by which the prisoner was tried. 

“ *“ We understand the course adopted has the concurrence of 
the learned judge.”’ 


In commenting on this decision the following day, the Times 
said, ‘‘ The case against Mrs. Maybrick was and remains a case 
of terribly strong suspicion, but suspicion which, after all is said, 
just misses moral certainty.’”? The jury, it added, might have 
found a verdict of unsuccessful attempt to murder, if it had been 
put to them, but, as it was not suggested to them, could hardly 
have been expected to do so. Its criticism of the Home Secretary’s 
finding is amiably cynical—‘‘ It makes things comfortable all 
round ’’—presumably even, though in a strictly limited degree, for 
Mrs. Maybrick, who, in the words of Sir Charles Russell, ‘‘ was to 
suffer imprisonment on the assumption of Mr. Matthews that she 
had committed an offence, for which she was never tried by the 
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constitutional authority, and of which she has never been adjudged 
guilty.”’ 

In 1891 an opportunity occurred which might conceivably have 
been used to re-open the whole facts of Mrs. Maybrick’s case. 
Mr. Cleaver, Mrs. Maybrick’s solicitor, as assignee of a policy 
of insurance for £2000 on the life of James Maybrick, executed in 
favour of his wife, brought an action to recover that sum from 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. Had the case come to 
trial before a jury, and had Mrs. Maybrick gone into the witness- 
box, it would have been legally permissible on the issue to have 
raised afresh the question of her guilt or innocence, and to have 
gone once again into the facts of her case. As it was, the case was 
decided on a question of law, raised by the pleadings, when it was 
held by the Court of Appeal that Mr. Cleaver as Mrs. Maybrick’s 
assignee had not made out his claim. The case is reported in the 
Law Reports, Q.B.D. 1892. 

In 1892, when, by a change of Government, Mr. Asquith 
succeeded Mr. Matthews at the Home Office, a determined attempt 
was made to procure the release of Mrs. Maybrick. An elaborate 
brief was prepared by Messrs. Lumley & Lumley, solicitors, setting 
forth in full detail all possible points in Mrs. Maybrick’s favour, 
alleging serious misdirection on many points of evidence by the 
judge, and emphasising the medical disagreement in the case. The 
conclusions submitted were— 


That there wag no conclusive evidence that Mr. Maybrick 
died from other than natural causes. 

That there was no conclusive evidence that he died from 
arsenical poisoning. 

That there was no evidence that the prisoner administered 
or attempted to administer poison to him. 

That there was no evidence that the prisoner, if she did 
administer or attempt to administer arsenic, did so with 
intent to murder. 

That the judge, in summing up, placed himself in a position 
where his mind was open to the influence of public discussion 
and prejudice, to which was probably attributable the evident 
change in his summing up between the first and second days; 
and he also assumed facts against the prisoner which were 
not proved. 

That the jury were allowed to separate and frequent places 
of public resort and entertainment during such summing up. 

That the verdict was against the weight of evidence. 
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That the jury did not give the prisoner the benefit of the 
doubt suggested by the disagreement of expert witnesses on a 
material issue in the case. 

That the Home Secretary should have remitted the entire 
sentence by reason of his being satisfied that there existed a 
measurable doubt of her guilt which, had it been taken into 
consideration at the time, would have entitled her to an 
acquittal. 


This brief was submitted to four eminent counsel with a view 
to an opinion as to the possibility under English law of obtaining 
a new trial. In an opinion signed by Sir Charles Russell, Sir 
Harry Poland, Mr. Fletcher-Moulton, Q.C., and Mr. Reginald 
Smith, Q.C., these gentlemen wrote—‘‘ In English criminal pro- 
cedure there is no possibility of procuring a re-hearing in the case 
of felony, where the verdict has been found by a properly con- 
stituted jury upon an indictment which is correct in form. This 
rule is absolute, unless circumstances have transpired, and have 
been entered upon the record, which when there appearing, would 
invalidate the tribunal and reduce the trial to a nullity by reason 
of its not having been before a properly constituted tribunal. 
None of the matters proposed to be proved go this length.’”’ But, 
these gentlemen added, had a Court of Criminal Appeal existed, 
these would have been matters for its grave consideration. 

Messrs. Lumley’s brief was forwarded, through the United 
States Ambassador, Mr. Lincoln, to Mr. Blaine, then the American 
Secretary of State. Mr. Blaine replied that, since through her 
English marriage Mrs. Maybrick had lost her American citizen- 
ship, he could not act officially in the matter. On the subject of 
her marriage he wrote—‘‘ That she may have been influenced by the 
foolish ambition of many American girls for a foreign marriage, 
and have descended from her own rank to that of her husband’s 
family, which seems to have been somewhat vulgar, must be forgiven 
to her youth, since she was only eighteen at the time of her 
marriage. He then went on to say, with greater relevance, that 
there was a strong belief among American lawyers in the illegality 
of her imprisonment, and urged the Ambassador to do what he 
individually could “‘ for the relief of an American woman help- 
lessly enduring a great wrong.’’? A petition from America, signed 
by Mr. Blaine, Cardinal Gibbons, the Vice-President, some of the 
Federal Ministers, and certain officers of high rank in the army, 
was sent to Mr. Matthews shortly before the change of Ministry, 
asking for Mrs. Maybrick’s release on the ground that ‘‘ the 
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conduct of her trial had resulted in a profound impression of a 
miscarriage of justice.’’ 

On Mr. Asquith’s accession to office a petition, signed by over 
3000 persons, praying for a public inquiry into the case, was 
presented to him, but their prayer was not granted. 

In 1894 a fresh body of evidence was submitted to Mr. Asquith 
in the form of affidavits. Three affidavits from Mrs. Maybrick’s 
mother, the Baroness de Roques, her servant, and a solicitor’s 
clerk in Paris, described the finding of Dr. Bay, of New York’s, 
prescription for a face wash and its making up by a Parisian 
chemist in 1878, as already narrated. 

An interesting affidavit was that of Mr. Valentine Blake, the 
son of an Irish baronet. Mr. Blake had assisted a Mr. W. B. 
Nation in developing a process by which rhea grass, or ramie, 
could be used as a substitute for cotton. This result was achieved 
by the use of chemicals, among them arsenic. In January, 1889, 
Mr. Nation sent Mr. Blake to see Mr. James Maybrick, a Liverpool 
cotton broker, with a view to his assistance in placing the perfected 
ramie on the Liverpool market as a substitute for cotton. In the 
course of interviews Maybrick asked Mr. Blake, as a matter of 
business, what chemicals were used in perfecting the fabric, and 
Mr. Blake told him that arsenic was one of them. In course of 
further conversation Maybrick asked Mr. Blake “if he had heard of 
the Styrian peasants, who were well-known arsenic takers and 
throve on it,’’ and mentioned De Quincey’s ‘‘ Confessions of an 
Opium-eater.’’ Mr. Blake expressed astonishment at De Quincey 
having been able to takeas much as 900 drops of laudanum in a day. 
Maybrick said that arsenic was much the same to him, it was ‘‘ meat 
and liquor tohim.’’ ‘‘ I don’t tell everybody,’’ he said, ‘‘ I take it 
when I can get it, but the doctors won’t put any into my medicine 
except now and then; that only tantalises me.’’ Finally Maybrick 
asked Mr. Blake to get him some arsenic, as he found a difficulty in 
obtaining it in Liverpool. Mr. Blake agreed to give Maybrick 
what arsenic he had, in return for Maybrick’s help in pushing the 
ramie product. In February Mr. Blake saw Maybrick again, and 
gave him about 150 grains, some ‘‘ white’’ and some “ black ” 
arsenic, in three separate paper packets. At the time of the trial 
Mr. Blake wrote to Mrs. Maybrick’s solicitor giving this informa- 
tion, but received no reply to his letter. As he was at that time 
greatly concerned over the loss of his son at sea, he did not pursue 
the matter further. Seeing in the newspaper in 1894 that the case 
had been reopened, he communicated with Mr. Harris, who was 
then acting for Mrs. Maybrick and her mother. Mr. Nation 
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corroborated by affidavit Mr. Blake’s statements as to his associa- 
tion with him in business and his visit to Maybrick in Liverpool. 

Mr. Blake’s affidavit is of interest as going some way to 
explain possibly the large quantity of arsenic, some “‘ black ”’ 
arsenic, that is arsenic mixed with charcoal, and some white arsenic 
in solution, found in Maybrick’s house. There seems no reason on 
the face of it to doubt the truth of the facts stated by Mr. Blake. 
It becomes an interesting question whether the very large quantity 
of arsenic, undoubtedly found in Maybrick’s house after his death, 
had been procured by Maybrick in order to gratify his liking for 
arsenic as a drug, or by Mrs. Maybrick for the purpose of a face 
wash or the murder of her husband. Unless the arsenic was placed 
there by some other person, there are no other ways of accounting 
for its presence. There is no evidence of Mrs. Maybrick having 
procured such a considerable quantity of arsenic. If Mr. Blake’s 
affidavit be correct, there is some evidence of its having been 
procured by Maybrick. If Mrs. Maybrick knew of the presence of 
so much arsenic in the house, why was it necessary for her to 
purchase fly-papers? 

Another affidavit sent to Mr. Asquith was that of Mr. John 
Fleming, of Halifax, Ontario, master mariner. He had known 
Maybrick in Norfolk, Virginia, somewhere between 1882 and 1884. 
‘He stated that he had seen Maybrick, at his office, put some 
grey powder into some food which he was cooking. Maybrick 
said to him, ‘‘ You would be horrified, I dare say, if you knew what 
this (powder) is—it is arsenic.’’ Mr. Fleming expressed astonish- 
ment. Maybrick said, ‘‘ We all take some poison more or less; 
for instance, I am now taking arsenic enough to kill you. I take 
this arsenic once in a while because I find it strengthens me.’’ 
Mr. Fleming said that since then he had frequently seen Maybrick 
putting a similar powder into his food. At the time of Mrs. 
Maybrick’s trial Mr. Fleming was in the Dutch East Indies. 

Neither with Mr. Asquith, however, nor with his successor, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, were the efforts of Mrs. Maybrick’s 
supporters successful. But one man continued unremitting in his 
efforts to procure her release—that man was Sir Charles Russell. 
Shortly after he became Lord Chief Justice of England, in 1895, 
Lord Russell wrote to Mrs. Maybrick in reply to a letter which she 
had sent him—“‘ I beg to assure you that I have never relaxed my 
efforts, where any suitable opportunity offered, to urge that your 
release ought to be granted. I feel as strongly as I have felt from 
the first that you ought never to have been convicted, and this 
opinion I have clearly expressed to Mr. Asquith, but I am sorry 
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to say hitherto without effect. Rest assured that I shall renew my 
representations to the incoming Home Secretary, whoever he may 
be, as soon as the Government is formed and the Home Secretary 
in a position to deal with such matters.”’ 

In accordance with his promise, as soon as Sir M. W. Ridley 
had succeeded Mr. Asquith at the Home Office, Lord Russell wrote 
strongly urging Mrs. Maybrick’s release. ‘‘ The foundation,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ on which the whole case for the Crown rested was rotten, 
for there was in fact no murder; on the contrary, the deceased had 
died from natural causes.’?’ This, he said, wag the stress of the 
argument, but had the case been one of an attempt to murder, then 
the fact that the alleged circumstances pointing to a guilty intent 
on Mrs. Maybrick’s part ‘‘ were capable in part of being explained, 
in part of being minimised, and in part of being attacked as 
unreliably vouched, cannot, I think, be doubted by any one who has 
with a critical eye scanned the evidence.’’ If, added Lord Russell, 
he were called upon to advise, as head of the Criminal Judicature 
of this country, ‘‘ I should advise you that Florence Maybrick ought 
to be allowed to go free.” 

In 1898 Lord Russell wrote again to the Home Secretary. 
The case, he said, reflected discredit on the administration of the 
criminal law—‘‘ I think my protest ought to be attended to at 
last.”’ He pointed out that Mrs. Maybrick had now served a period 
of imprisonment four times as long as the minimum punishment 
fixed by law for the commission of a crime of which she had never 
been convicted. His protest was ineffectual. In 1900, the year of 
his death, Lord Russell, who was then on circuit, visited Mrs. 
Maybrick in Aylesbury Prison, and spent a short time alone with 
her in her cell. He wrote to the Home Secretary telling him that 
he had seen ‘‘ the wretched woman, looking wretched, although I 
believe she is not ill in the ordinary sense.’’ He went on to repeat 
his objections to Mr. Matthews’ original decision, and commented 
on the fact that Mr. Justice Stephen, in his charge, had failed to 
give due weight to the entirely reliable evidence of Sir James Poole 
as to Maybrick’s habit of dosing himself, which might well have 
accounted for the infinitesima] quantity of arsenic found in the 
body. 

Whether Lord Russell believed in the complete innocence of 
Mrs. Maybrick has been made the subject of some not very profit- 
able discussion. Whatever his actual belief, it is unlikely, having 
regard to the traditions of his profession and his professional 
connection with the case as Mrs. Maybrick’s advocate, that he 


would have given expression to such a belief one way or the other. 
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In 1911 the question was raised by some comments of Mr. G. R. 
Sims in the Referee newspaper on the case. Dr. Forbes Winslow 
wrote stating that Lord Russell had always believed in Mrs. 
Maybrick’s innocence. In reply, the late Sir George Lewis, a 
personal friend of Russell’s, wrote to the Referee on the Ist of May, 
““ Tn justice to a great advocate and a great judge, permit me to 
say that I had many conversations in connection with this case with 
Sir Charles Russell both before and subsequent to the trial, and 
that at no time did he suggest that Mrs. Maybrick was innocent. 
His contention always was that the quantity of poison found in her 
husband’s body was not sufficient to cause his death, and for that 
reason alone she ought not to have been convicted, notwithstanding 
the evidence of her purchase and possession of the poison, which the 
jury decided she administered, and which they were satisfied was 
sufficient to have caused her husband’s death.” 

The latter part of Sir George Lewis’ letter does not altogether 
coincide with Lord Russell’s letter to the Home Secretary in 1892, 
quoted above. In that he says that, apart from the medical 
question, the alleged circumstances showing Mrs. Maybrick’s guilt 
of an intent to murder were such as could have been successfully 
explained, minimised, or attacked. In the course of a case tried 
before Lord Russell as Chief Justice, Monson v. Tussaud, an action 
for libel brought by a man of the name of Monson against Madame 
Tussaud’s for placing a figure of him in the ante-room of the 
Chamber of Horrors, the name of Mrs. Maybrick was mentioned. 
Lord Russell, in alluding to her case, said, ‘‘ a woman who, in the 
opinion of some of those who had most knowledge of the facts, should 
not have been convicted.’’ 

Mrs. Maybrick, having served fifteen years’ imprisonment in 
Woking and Aylesbury Prisons, was released from the latter in 
January, 1904. Shortly after her release she left England for 
America. 

In spite of the strong arguments of Lord Esher, then Master 
of the Rolls, Lord Fitzgerald, and others, the Maybrick case did 
not lead immediately to the institution of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. It required the additional impetus of the Beck case, some 
fifteen years later, to bring about the establishment of such a Court. 
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James Maybrick marries Florence Elizabeth Chandler in 
America. 
Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick settle in Liverpool. 


Mrs. Maybrick spends two days and nights with 
Brierley at Flatman’s Hotel in London. 

Mrs. Maybrick returns to Liverpool. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick and Brierley are at the Grand 
National Steeplechase. On returning home there is 
a violent quarrel between Maybrick and his wife. 

Dr. Hopper effects a reconciliation between Mr. and 
Mrs. Maybrick. 

Maybrick consults Dr. Fuller in London. 

Maybrick returns to Liverpool. 

Mrs. Maybrick buys fly-papers from Wokes, and is seen 
soaking them in water by her servants. 

Maybrick receives by post bottle of medicine from 

London. 

Maybrick taken ill. He goes to Wirral Races. 

Dr. Humphreys called in. 

Mrs. Maybrick buys fly-papers from Hanson. 

Fancy Dress Ball attended by Mrs. Maybrick. 

Maybrick takes lunch at his office, prepared at home. 

Maybrick ill again. Dr. Humphreys sent for. 

Brierley writes to Mrs. Maybrick telling her he is leaving 
England for a few weeks. 

Dr. Carter called in. 

Alice Yapp makes a communication to Mrs. Briggs. Mr. 
Michael Maybrick sent for from London. 

Alice Yapp opens Mrs. Maybrick’s letter to Brierley, in 
which she writes that her husband is “sick unto 
death.” 
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Mr. Michael Maybrick communicates his suspicions to 
Drs. Carter and Humphreys. 

Nurse Gore arrives. Incident of the meat juice. 

Maybrick dies. 

Post-mortem on Maybrick. 

Mrs. Maybrick placed under arrest. Mrs. Maybrick’s 
second letter to Brierley. Inquest opened. 

Magisterial investigation opened in Mrs. Maybrick’s 
bedroom. She is removed to Walton Jail. 

Inquest resumed. 

Maybrick’s body exhumed. 

At resumed inquest Mr. Davies, analyst, gives evidence 
of discovery of arsenic in Maybrick’s body. Coroner’s 
jury return verdict of wilful murder against Mrs. 
Maybrick. 

Magisterial hearing concluded. 
mitted for trial. 

Mr. Justice Stephen charges Grand Jury at Liverpool 
Assizes. True bill returned. 

Trial of Mrs. Maybrick commences. 

Mrs. Maybrick convicted of murder and sentenced to 
death. 

The Home Secretary commutes her sentence to one of 
penal servitude for life. 


Mrs. Maybrick com- 


Mrs. Maybrick released from Aylesbury Prison. 
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Firorence Exizasera Marsrick, aged twenty-six, was indicted 
for having, at Garston, on the 11th of May, feloniously, wilfully, and 
of her malice aforethought, killed and murdered one James Maybrick. 


On being called upon the prisoner pleaded not guilty. 
The following jury was empanelled and sworn ;— 


Thomas Wainwright, Plumber, 32 Neville Street, Southport 
(foreman). 

T. Ball, Plumber, Ormskirk. 

A. Harrison, Woodturner, Bootle. 

W. Walmsley, Provision Dealer, North Meols. 

W. H. Gaskell, Plumber, North Meols. 

J. Taylor, Farmer, Melling. 

G. H. Welsby, Grocer, St. Helens. 

R. G. Brook, Ironmonger, St. Helens. 

J. W. Sutton, Milliner, North Meols. 

J. Tyrer, Painter, Wigan. 

J. Bryers, Farmer, Scarth Hill, Bickerstaffe. 

J. Thierens, Baker, Ormskirk. 


Opening Speech for the Prosecution. 


Mr. Appison—May it please your lordship—Gentlemen of the 
jury, it is my duty, in conjunction with my learned friends, to lay 
before you evidence in support of the indictment you have just heard 
read, and to make a statement to you from that evidence in regard 
to the facts upon which they rely on behalf of the prosecution. Each 
and every one of you know that the charge against the prisoner at 
the bar is that she murdered her husband by administering to him 
doses of arsenic, and it would be idle in me to suppose that each and 
every one of you do not know some of the circumstances of the case 
either by means of the Press or in other ways, and that probably 
you have discussed the matter, but I know equally well that now 

Sir Cuartus Russzu leaned across and whispered to Mr. Addison, 
who, nodding assent, said—It has been suggested to me, and prob- 
ably it is right, that, except the scientific witnesses, all the witnesses 
be requested to leave the Court. 

-Mr. Justice StppHen—I understand that all arrangements have 
been made for their comfort. 

[The witnesses then withdrew with the exception of the first 
witness, Mr. Michael Maybrick, who was allowed to remain. | 

Mr. Appison—I was saying, when I corrected myself, as it were, 
that it would be idle in me to suppose that each and every one of 
you were not acquainted to a very considerable degree with the facts 
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of the case, either from seeing the case, or hearing it, or reading of 
it in the public prints; but I know perfectly well that now you have 
ceased to be irresponsible members of the community, and are a jury 
who are sworn to decide the case according to law between the prisoner 
and the Crown, you will have no difficulty whatever in dismissing 
from ygur minds all that you have so heard and seen. Even the 
statement I am about to make to you is only intended to enable you 
-—and I hope it may enable you—the more readily to know the 
evidence we are going to call, and to follow it when we call it. There 
is no other fact whatsoever. It is upon the evidence, and upon 
the evidence alone, and upon the impression that it makes upon your 
minds, who are the true judges of this case, that the issue must 
depend. The prosecution have a simple duty to perform. We 
have by means of that evidence to produce in your minds a firm and 
clear conviction that this woman is guilty. If when you have heard 
the evidence, when you have heard it sifted and criticised and analysed 
by my friend Sir Charles Russell; when you have heard other evidence 
called by him to vary and contradict it; if at the end of the patient 
attention you give to this evidence you find your minds in doubt 
and hesitation, or even discussion amongst yourselves that you are 
not able to remove, then we shall have failed in the duty incumbent 
upon us, and in what we are bound to do before we can ask your 
verdict for the Crown. We ghall have failed in that, and it will be 
undoubtedly your duty to give the benefit of this strong hesitation 
and doubt to the prisoner at the bar. 

With these hardly necessary words of introduction, let me tell 
you what the facts are, as upon my present information I under- 
stand them. James Maybrick, the husband of this woman, whose 
death she is charged with causing, belonged to a Liverpool family 
and was a native of Liverpool. He was in the cotton business either 
as a broker or as a merchant, and in the earlier part of his career 
seems to have been called a good deal to America, his business con- 
nection being between America and Liverpool, and it was in this way, 
in 1881, and either in America or in coming home from America, he 
made the acquaintance of the prisoner at the bar, who is of American 
family and by birth an American, and they were married in London 
in July, 1881. For some time after their marriage he still was 
taken a good deal away to America; but, about four or five years 
ago, he settled, so to speak, permanently in Liverpool, carrying on 
his business entirely here, and having an office in the Knowsley 
Buildings, which is somewhere off Tithebarn Street. Of the marriage 
there were two children; there is a boy of seven years of age and 
there is a girl of three years of age. After settling permanently 
in Liverpool he lived somewhere in the neighbourhood, but about 
some two or three years ago he went to live with his wife and family 
at a place called Battlecrease House, which is a place at Aigburth 
or Garston, or in the neighbourhood of Aigburth. From and at the 
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beginning of this year and during the last year he lived there with 
his wife and two children, and the remainder of his household, con- 
sisting of four of a family and servants. There was a nurse who 
had lived longer with, and was more connected with, the master 
and mistress than any of the other servants, by name Alice Yapp. 
There was a housemaid of the name of Brierley, a cook of the name 
of Humphreys, and a housemaid waitress of the name of Cadwallader. 
These four servants, with the master and mistress and two children, 
constituted the inmates of Battlecrease House. At the time of his 
death Mr. Maybrick was a man of about forty-nine or fifty years of 
age. His wife was younger, being somewhere between twenty-seven 
and thirty years of age. I do not accurately know what her age 
was, but she was about that. I do not think I need call your atten- 
tion to anything particular in their mode of living up to this time. 
Mr. Maybrick was a man who, so far ag his friends and rela- 
tions knew, was a strong and healthy man, going regularly to his 
office every day, as a cotton broker in Liverpool. There was no 
doubt that though he was a man generally spoken of as a healthy 
man, he was a man who complained very much about his liver and 
nerves. He used often to complain of being out of sorts; and, from 
1881, Dr. Hopper, of Rodney Street, who was the medical attendant 
of the family, prescribed for him from time to time. Mr. Maybrick 
complained of pains in the head and of numbness in his limbs. This 
numbness he seems to have complained of more than once, and he 
seemed to have a sort of dread that it would lead to paralysis. Dr. 
Hopper seems to have treated him as a little short-hipped, as it was 
called in these matters, and gave him occasionally medicines, such 
as were given to people of sedentary habits, and out of sorts. Mr. 
Maybrick had three brothers—Mr. Michael Maybrick, who, I believe, 
was and is a distinguished musician in London; there is a brother 
Thomas, a shipping agent, carrying on his business in Manchester ; 
and Edwin, who is a cotton merchant in Liverpool, living in Redney 
Street, but who passes half his time in America—dividing his time 
between Liverpool and America. Dr. Hopper will tell you how from 
time to time he used to give Mr. Maybrick nerve tonics, having the 
usual ingredients of such tonics, and including nux vomica and 
homeeopathic doses of strychnine and medicine of that kind, and will 
further tell you that, with the exception of that, he never knew Mr. 
Maybrick to be ill during the eight years since the marriage. His 
brothers, all three, speak of him as a healthy and strong man; and 
in addition to them you will have before you the two clerks in the 
office. One (Smith, the bookkeeper) had been with him about four 
years, and he will tell you that he occasionally complained of his 
liver, and discussed homceopathy. Lowry, the other man in the 
office, will speak to the same effect; and you will find that he was 
undoubtedly one of those men who, as people suffering in this was 
often are, was fond of discussing his ailments very freely, and listen- 
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ing to other people as to what they did with their ailments in adopt- 
ing pills and doses, and often attended very much to the recom- 
mendations they would make. I have tried to tell you all that he 
ever suffered from, as far as we know, apart from that which we are 
going to investigate. With regard to the servants who lived in the 
house, including the nurse, they knew nothing about these matters. 
They considered their master a healthy and strong man, going regu- 
larly to his office—a regular condition of things up to the end of last 
year and the beginning of this, to which I need not now go back. 

The first date in connection with this case to which we may 
have to draw your attention is the 16th March in this year, and all 
through this case, when you are watching the evidence, I should ask 
you, as a very convenient note to yourselves, to follow closely, as it 
were, the different occurrences that occurred from time to time. 
Upon the 16th March, Mrs. Maybrick had to telegraph to London to 
a hotel in Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, for a sitting-room and 
bedroom. You will have before you the letters which she wrote, 
and which will be put in evidence. The effect of them is this—On 
the 16th March she telegraphed for a sitting-room and bedroom at 
this private hotel. Having received no answer, she wrote again to 
the landlord, and told him that the rooms were engaged for Mrs. 
Maybrick, of Manchester, and she wrote again as to details as to the 
sort of dinner which ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick ’’ would like to have, 
saying that her “ sister-in-law ’’? was inexperienced in such matters. 
On the 18th March (Monday) she wrote again to this hotel, saying 
that Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick would arrive on the 21st (Thursday), 
that her sister-in-law would stay there a week—from the 21st to the 
28th—and that ‘‘ she was not particular as to price.’’ You have 
her then writing these letters from the 16th to the 18th March, 
engaging this sitting-room and bedroom for her “‘ sister-in-law.” 
On the 21st March (Thursday) she left Battlecrease House to go to 
London. You will find that in the evidence which occurs later on, 
and the reason she gave her husband for going to London was that 
she had an aunt who was going to undergo an operation under the 
care of Sir James Paget, and the aunt wanted her niece—that was 
herself—to be present, and she was going to London for a week for 
this purpose. This she told the nurse Yapp, and her letters were 
to be directed to the Grand Hotel, London. Having done that, 
she went straight to London to this place. She arrived there on 
Thursday, the 21st of last March, at about one o’clock ; and at about 
half-past six a gentleman, whose name we do not know, but who 
never appears again as far as we know anything about him in this 
case, came and fetched her. And they went away together in a 
cab, and at eleven at night, when the waiter went to bed, he saw 
they had not returned. That was on the 21st. But, however that 
may be, the next morning she was undoubtedly at breakfast with a 
Liverpool gentleman, a cotton broker, living in Huskisson Street 
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here, whose name cannot possibly be kept out of the case, a gentle- 
man named Brierley. She was found with him on Friday, the 22nd, 
and on Saturday, the 23rd. They lived there together as man and 
wife, slept together, and went out together; and on the Sunday— 
you will remember she took rooms for a week—about one o’clock 
they unexpectedly left together, he paying the bill. Gentlemen, 
what she did for the rest of the week until Thursday, the 28th, 
when she was timed to come home, I do not know. But on the 28th 
of March (Thursday), exactly a week after she had gone away to 
London, she returned to Battlecrease House. 

The next day, the 29th of March, the Grand National was 
run near Liverpool, and both she and her husband went there. He 
came back at seven o’clock at night, and it was evident to his servants 
that there had been a quarrel between them. She followed ten 
minutes after him. He began nursing the youngest child, without 
speaking to her or she to him. Presently a cab was sent for, as if 
she was going away; and then the servants heard him say, ‘‘ Such 
a scandal as this will be all over Liverpool to-morrow.’’ She went 
down to the hall with her hat on, apparently waiting for the cab; 
and then he was heard to say, ‘‘ If you once leave this house, you 
will never enter it again.’’ A sort of quarrel was going on, but the 
nurse put her arm round the prisoner’s waist and coaxed her upstairs ; 
and, as the prisoner and her husband were evidently not on speak- 
ing terms, she made up a bed for her in the dressing-room, which 
adjoins the bedroom, where she slept that night. 

On Saturday, the 30th March, early in the morning, Mrs. May- 
brick went to see an old friend of the family, Mrs. Briggs, who had 
known them both since they were married. Mrs. Maybrick went 
undoubtedly with the intention of getting a separation from her 
husband. She complained to Mrs. Briggs, and said that her husband 
had complained of her because at the Grand National Meeting, in 
spite of his orders, she had left the carriage to go with Mr. Brierley. 
She said, further, that she had quarrelled with her husband, and 
that he had hit her on the eye and had given her a black eye. Mrs. 
Briggs did what she could to settle matters. The two went to Dr. 
Hopper, and the prisoner there repeated what she had told Mrs. 
Briggs. | He persuaded her not to try a separation, but she said 
she could not bear her husband to come near her. They afterwards 
went to Mrs. Briggs’ solicitor, and then there was a similar con- 
versation, after which the prisoner and Mrs. Briggs went to .the 
post office, and there the former desired to have a separate letter 
box. She afterwards returned home, and Dr. Hopper a short time 
afterwards, acting both in his capacity of medical adviser and as a 
friend of the family, came up to try to make peace. He heard from 
Mr. Maybrick what his complaints were, and then he went to Mrs. 
Maybrick, and they discussed the case together, the husband at the 
time making a compleint of her going off with Brierley at the Grand 
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National against his wishes. That was all the husband knew about 
the matter. At that time the prisoner owed £1200, and Dr. 
Hopper, acting as the peacemaker, succeeded, so far as he could 
judge, in making matters up between them, Mr. Maybrick under- 
taking to pay off those debts ; and from what passed on the Ist of April 
between Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick and the doctor, the latter was led 
to infer that the quarrel had been made up. 

Now, gentlemen, that brings us up to the end of March; and 
the next date to which I am desired to direct your attention is about 
a fortnight after the Grand National—that is, on Saturday, the 13th 
April. On this Saturday Mr. Maybrick went up to London to consult 
with his brother (Mr. Michael Maybrick). His chief object in going 
up apparently was to make arrangements in connection with money 
matters. He had promised, as I told you, a fortnight previously 
that he would pay the debts his wife had contracted with certain 
moneylenders, and one of them was in London. This was his prin- 
cipal object apparently in going up to consult his brother. But in 
addition to this, he made certain complaints to his brother about 
not feeling well, which made his brother suggest, on Sunday, the 
14th of April, that he should consult Dr. Fuller, who was Mr. Michael 
Maybrick’s doctor. Accordingly, on Sunday, the 14th, he went and 
consulted Dr. Fuller. To Dr. Fuller he complained of pains in the 
head and numbness, matters which undoubtedly at that time, rightly 
or wrongly, probably rightly, Dr. Fuller attributed to dyspepsia. 
He was a man with whom there was nothing wrong organically of 
any kind, and Dr. Fuller seems to have made him a great deal more 
cheerful by telling him so. According to the doctor’s opinion, and 
from what he had seen and heard, he was a man apt to make a great 
deal out of trifling matters. The doctor gave him a pre- 
scription, which, in the course of this case, will be laid before you, 
which was in the nature of a tonic, and in which there was no arsenic 
of any kind. Dr. Fuller will tell you that at that time Mr. James 
Maybrick was a healthy and a strong man, and when he gave him the 
prescription he told him to come again on the next Sunday, the 
21st, to see him. Undoubtedly the numbness and the pains in the 
head would not be accounted for in the, way in which Dr. Fuller 
described the case. Although numbness is one of the symptoms 
which occur in cases of poisoning by arsenic, it is also common 
in other cases where weakening of the nerves produces numbness, and 
the doctor merely supposed he was dyspeptic, and treated him in 
this way. This was on the 14th, remember, of April, and on the 
15th, having only gone away for the week-end, Mr. Maybrick re- 
turned, apparently better. 

And it is at this stage that I must call attention tg’ this fact. 
On that very 14th, when he was consulting Dr. Fullér and his 
brother in the way I have told you, Mrs. Maybrick received a letter 
from a friend in London. Whatever the facts which are stated in 
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that letter, they would be no evidence at all against the prisoner at 
the bar, and it is not for that purpose that we put it in, or intend 
to put it in. It is rather that you may know what was being said 
of her and what was upon her mind upon that 14th of April (Sunday) 
when her husband was in London. Probably on that date she 
received the letter, because it is dated the 13th of April, from Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens Terrace. This is the very date upon which 
Mr. James Maybrick went to London, and the letter would be received 
in the ordinary course on Sunday. This letter reads— 


My Dzar Frorin,—In the first place, I should wish to say that 
when I received your mother’s letter last Monday I was quite satisfied 
with the explanation she gave, and the reasons of your letters being 
returned here, and to your friend’s name not being on the books of the 
Grand Hotel. You can’t understand the state of anxiety we were in 
about you on this day fortnight. 


That day fortnight, if it was exactly that day fortnight, would be 
Saturday, the 29th March, the very day after she returned. 


You left us for home on Thursday, and the inference would be that 
when you left you warned your servants of your coming, and that they 
would not forward any more letters. Those that arrived on Thursday 
might be accounted for, but they came on Friday and Saturday morning, 
and letters written to you were returned here. What could we think 
but that you were not at home? Kate was going away, and we had 
no way of relieving our anxiety. I suggested that you might have 
returned to your hotel, and Harriet went there, and asked if you were 
there. She found that you had not been staying there. This added 
more perplexity to our feelings, and there was nothing I couid think 
of but to write to your mother. Happily she was able to say that she 
had heard of you twice since your return here, and therefore had no 
anxiety. It was only at her special request that I told her afterwards 
the cause of our alarm. This you see was caused by the serious mis- 
understanding. The forwarding of the letters was quite an innocent 
thing. When you were with your friend it did not matter where you 
were living, but you expressly stated that it was at the Grand Hotel, 
and this want of accuracy, you see, misled us. We are plain people, and 
accustomed to believe what is told us. I had no unkindly feeling in 
writing to your mother. I am sorry if it has in any way vexed you. 
am sorry about your little girl—I am, dear Florie, your truly, 

Marcaret BAILuiE. 


I make no comment on that letter, because the facts to which it 
refers are not in the least evidence. The only importance as regards 
a letter of that kind is to show what was going on at the time,. and 
what effect it might have upon the state of mind of the prisoner on 
the date of the 14th. 

The next date I will call your attention to is one which is 
apparently not accurately fixed, but it is a period which began on 
the 15th and ended on the 20th; it may be open to be varied or 
altered when you hear the story detailed, or in cross-examination 
as I understand from the 15th to the 20th April, and particularly, 
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for reasons which I will give you presently, and somewhere before 
the 20th, or somewhere about that day, in that week, about the time, 
no doubt, Mrs. Maybrick went to a chemist, and a chemist who lived 
in her own neighbourhood, and who keeps the post office at Aig- 
burth or Garston, and she then asked him for one dozen of fly-papers, 
giving as a reason for wanting them that the flies had begun to be 
troublesome in the kitchen. Generally these fly-papers contained 
each of them from 2 to 23 or 3 grains of arsenic. She got them on a 
date which is described by the servants as being somewhere about 
three weeks after the day of the Grand National, and some time 
before the master was taken ill, which would be somewhere about the 
20th April. After getting these fly-papers, the housemaid, Brierley, 
was doing Mrs. Maybrick’s bedroom, and was attracted by the 
appearance of the basin, which had a towel over it. She removed 
this, and found another basin, also covered with a towel, and in it 
were some fly-papers, which were soaking in water. She was so 
struck by this that she called the attention of Nurse Yapp to it. 
Next day pieces of fly-papers were noticed by Brierley upon the top 
of the slop basin. But with that exception they were never seen 
in the house or heard of again. So far as the servants knew there 
were tio flies in the kitchen, and to their knowledge no fly-papers 
were brought into the house at all. If you find there is no trace of 
these, it is for you to say for what purpose these fly-papers were 
bought. 

It was just about that date—the 20th April—that Mr. May- 
brick went again to London, as he told Dr. Fuller the week before 
he would do. He went to London and saw Dr. Fuller, 
who varied his prescriptions to a small extent, and on the 
22nd Mr. Maybrick came back again. Having done so, he 
went with Dr. Fuller’s prescriptions to Messrs. Clay & Abraham, 
who are chemists in Castle Street, and they made up two pre- 
scriptions. You will hear what these prescriptions were, and 
this, at least, will be a matter requiring your attention—that whereas 
one prescription made up in this manner contained no arsenic, that 
(one of these bottles was kept in the office, and afterwards, when 
an investigation was made, it was found in the condition in which 
it was made up) the second bottle, which he got from the same 
firm, was afterwards found to contain arsenic. That brings us up 
to the 24th of April, and I will call your attention in the order in 
which they occur to these different events which took place between 
the 27th April and the 11th May—because it is between these dates 
that occurred the serious illness that ended in the death of Mr. 
Maybrick on the 11th May. Before I put these events to you, let 
me make a few remarks upon the general nature of arsenic and its 
effects. They will be spoken to by a very eminent Liverpool chemist, 
Mr. Davies, and by Dr. Stevenson, who is the physician to Guy’s 
Hospital, and an eminent chemist in London, of whom, no doubt, 
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some of you have heard. All I need tell you about arsenic just now 
is this. It is, as you all know, a mineral poison. It is taken 


sometimes as a solid powder and sometimes in solution. A single 
deadly dose—that is to say, a dose of arsenic which is capable of 
killing a man by one administration, would be a dose of at least 2° 
grains and upwards. That would take away life in the course of 
about twelve hours. If it were dissolved, and it would take a wine- 
glassful of water to dissolve it, half an hour would elapse before 
any effect would be produced. The symptoms that usually accom- 
pany a dose of that kind are nausea, a sinking, and, in addition to 
that, there usually is purging and vomiting to a very excessive degree. 
But the vomiting, unlike all other vomiting, is accompanied by no 
sort of relief whatever. There are burning pains in the throat*and 
in the stomach, and great irritation of the stomach is apt usually 
to produce a tenderness, which is discovered outside on pressure. 
There is also cramp of the thighs and of the stomach. There is a 
furred tongue, intense thirst, and from the condition of the intestines 
there is tenesmus—that is to say, a great straining in those parts, 
and a desire to evacuate, without any relief whatever being the result. 
Any one of these symptoms taken by itself might be produced from 
other causes; but taken together they would indicate an irritant 
poison, such as arsenic. The same symptoms are produced by what 
may be called smaller doses. If you administer a dose of arsenic 
less than a fatal dose, one of three-quarters of a grain, or half a 
grain, twice a day, the same symptoms will be produced. But in the 
course of twelve hours or a couple of days the patient will get better. 
But if before he gets better he goes on repeating the dose before 
there is a complete recovery, then in the course of time he will die. 
Another word on this subject. It is not a cumulative poison when 
taken in these small doses. It does not collect in the system in the 
same way, for instance, that lead does; on the contrary, it rapidly 
passes away, and it is the arsenic which passes away which kills, and 
not that which remains, and this makes it one of the most dangerous 
of poisons, inasmuch as in small doses it produces symptoms which, 
unless they are taken together, may not be recognised as being 
peculiar to arsenic, and producing these effects death results. It 
is especially the case when taken in the liquid form in small doses 
that after a dose has been administered for a day or two, excepting 
in the liver, you do not find extensive traces of arsenic. That may 
be taken shortly as a popular knowledge of the subject, and it is 
necessary that I should explain it. 

I come now to the 24th of April, when deceased went to Clay 
& Abraham to get his medicine made up. It was on the 27th 
of April that the first illness occurred, which we say was caused 
by arsenic. On the 27th April the Wirral races were run, and on 
that morning, as Mr. Maybrick went downstairs, he seems to have 
complained of numbness in his limbs, and Humphreys, the cook, to 
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whom he spoke, said he was sick before he went to business that 
morning. On that morning, between ten and eleven o’clock, Mrs. 
Maybrick said to the nurse Yapp that the deceased had taken an 
overdose of the medicine which was prescribed by the doctor in 
London, that he had been sick, and was in great pain. As a matter 
of fact, we know from what he said afterwards that he was in ereat 
pain, and when he was dining afterwards his condition was such 
as to lead to the supposition that he had been drinking. The illness 
he had that day was attributed to an overdose of medicine, but the 
doctor will tell you there was nothing put in the medicine to make 
him ill at all, but arsenic was afterwards found in the medicine. 
The next day was Sunday, 28th April; at that time undoubtedly 
he was very ill, and the consequence was that Dr. Humphreys, a 
local doctor who had attended some of the children, was seen, and 
he will tell you that Mrs. Maybrick told him she attributed the 
illness to some bad brandy which her husband had at the races, 
and for which she gave him an emetic. The cook, Humphreys, 
heard the deceased vomiting very badly, and the same night, between 
nine and ten o’clock, Dr. Humphreys was sent for again in a hurry. 
The master was ill again, and ill with symptoms which Dr. Humphreys 
attributed to dyspepsia. On the Monday he was still in bed, but he 
seemed at that time a great deal better, the sickness seemed to have 
gone, and the pains seemed to have disappeared, and what he seemed 
to have had worse on Monday was a furred tongue. He seemed so 
much better that the doctor prescribed a diet for him. Now, if the 
illness was attributed to arsenic, it might have been caused by a 
small dose or by several small doses. On the Monday, when he was 
still in bed under the doctor, Mrs. Maybrick went to another chemist 
in Cressington, and she got from this chemist two dozen fly-papers, 
with the same compound of arsenic, containing 14 grains in each 
fly-paper. These fly-papers were never seen by any one in the house ; 
no use was ever made of them, as you will be told by all the sur- 
viving inmates. One cannot help making the baldest statement of 
fact, that it is an extraordinary thing that on the Monday, when her 
husband was just recovering, she should have bought these fly-papers. 
One asks what she wanted them for, and what became of them? On 
the 30th April the deceased was so much better that he was able 
to go down to business at his office; and on the Ist May he took 
some prepared food which was brought to the office in a brown jug 
by his brother, Mr. Edwin Maybrick, who received it from Mrs. 
Maybrick, who prepared it. On the Wednesday Dr. Humphreys 
came again, and saw the deceased after business hours, and, as I 
understand, a great improvement had taken place. That was on the 
Wednesday night. On the Thursday, 2nd May, lunch—I think beef 
tea—he took down himself. It was prepared in the house, and 
given to him. by his wife. On both days he took lunch. On the 
1st you will 


~ 
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I have been able equitably to make out from the different statements, 
that he was anything but well, and certainly in the evening he was a 
great deal better. On the 2nd he felt very ill after his lunch. 

Mr. Justics StspHen—Did they say what he had for lunch? 

Mr. Appison—My lord, I think it was beef tea, but I may be 
wrong. He complained next day. However, it was something 
prepared in the house, and given to him by his wife, which he took 
down with him. That is on the Thursday, the 2nd May. After 
lunch he was undoubtedly taken ill. He came back, and he com- 
plained of being ill, and on the Friday morning the charwoman 
did with the jug what she had done on Thursday morning. He had 
some lunch on the Wednesday, and the jug was cleaned on Friday. 
Only the charwoman cleaned the jug in which he had had his lunch 
on the Thursday, the 2nd. In cleaning the jug she was not very 
careful in going into all the nooks and corners. She cleaned the jug, 
but did not manage so as to scrape the inside matter in the jug. In 
that corner, when afterwards examined by Mr. Davies, the chemist, 
you will find that arsenic had undoubtedly been. Having been taken 
ill on the Thursday after lunch, as he explained to Dr. Humphreys 
the next morning, Dr. Humphreys was sent for at ten o'clock, and 
the symptoms explained to him. He stated that he had not been 
well since the day before. At that time he was actually ill in bed. 
He was lying on his bed, and said, ‘‘ I have been sick again.’’ The 
nurse remarked to Dr. Humphreys that it was very curious that he 
should be sick again, and suggested that a second doctor had better 
be sent for. Mrs. Maybrick, however, said that he had no necessity 
for it. He had had a good nursing, and doctors were all fools, or 
something to that effect, which does not matter much to this case. 
At the time she said there was no necessity for a second opinion. He 
himself said he would like to have a Turkish bath, and he went on 
the Friday night, and undoubtedly had a Turkish bath. At twelve 
o’clock at night, however—midnight—Dr. Humphreys was called. 

Mr. Justice StspHan—Friday, the 3rd May? 

Mr. Appison—Yes; I thank his lordship for the remark.’ I 
have myself been careful in laying this case before you to draw 
your attention to the dates, and to occurrences which took place 
on each one of those dates, because I think that it is very important 
that you should do it*to rightly understand the case. Friday was 
the 3rd of May, and on “Friday, when they sent for Dr. Humphreys 
at ten o’clock in the morning, he complained that he had not been 
well since his lunch on the Thursday before. After the Turkish 
bath, Dr. Humphreys was summoned at midnight, and then Mr. 
Maybrick complained for the first time of deep-seated pains. He 
complained very much, and Dr. Hopper thought it was something 
consistent with sciatica, pains in the thighs and hips, which will be 
described by the doctor. He complained to the doctor that he had 
been sick twice, and he attributed it to some inferior sherry he had 
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taken. At that time there were indications of straining of the 
rectum, and an application of morphia for those parts was given to 
him to allay that straining and the great pain he was suffering from. 
That was on the night of Friday, the 3rd of May, and the next, 
Saturday, Mr. Maybrick was still in bed; on Saturday, in fact, he 
was a great deal worse. He was so sick he could retain nothing 
at all; he could eat nothing, and Mrs. Maybrick, who was attending 
on him at that time, was directed to apply some particles of ice to 
his mouth. Some stock soup was also made in the kitchen, 
strengthened with some beef essence and some ingredients of that 
kind. She was told that day to apply—and to this I will have 
particularly to draw your attention—to apply moistened handker- 
chiefs to his mouth, and Mrs. Maybrick gave directions that no 
medicine was to be given to her husband unless she had seen it. 
That was on the 4th May, and undoubtedly on that date Mr. May- 
brick was very ill indeed. The next day was Sunday, the 5th May, 
and on that day Mr. Maybrick was in bed all day. He was vomiting, 
and complained very much of pains in the throat, and Mr. Edwin 
Maybrick and the doctor stayed in the house. Mr. Maybrick was 
given some soda and milk, but this he vomited back, after, as Mr. 
Edwin Maybrick would say, some medicine had been given to him 
by Mrs. Maybrick. The doctor then recommended that some 
beef essence, which is highly recommended, should be given to him. 
This was Valentine’s beef essence or juice. She said that he was 
very ill, that he had taken another dose of that horrid medicine from 
London, that it had made him very ill, and if he had taken much 
more of it he would have been a dead man. That is very remarkable 
in view of what had been put into the medicine on that very day. 
Well, gentlemen, on Monday, the 6th of May, he was still in bed. 
He complained that his mouth was very offensive, though nothing 
was perceived of it in his breath by the doctor. His throat distressed 
him very much—a feeling as of hairs in it. He complained that the 
beef extract ordered him always made him sick. So strongly did he 
complain of this that the doctor recommended that Brand’s beef tea 
should be given him instead. There was a great straining about the 
rectum, for which on Monday, the 6th May, the doctor advised a 
blister. In addition to that he ordered a drug containing a small 
portion of arsenical liquor. I think there were five draughts of it, 
each containing a tablespoonful, but that did him no good, and the 
remainder was thrown away. I will now call your attention, gentle- 
men, to this fact, that Valentine’s meat juice, of which, after taking 
it, he always complained about being sick—undoubtedly in that meat 
juice_arsenic was found. 

Sir Cuaries Russett—No, no. 

Mr. App1son—lI am sorry to see that my friend, who is anxiously 
watching this case, says that what I state is not absolutely correct. 
But I am told that a bottle was analysed, and that in it arsenic was 
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found. That, of course, is a matter of evidence which I can only 
state if I have gathered it correctly. This is the state of things upon 
the Monday. We now come to Tuesday, the 7th of May. On Tuesday 
again he seemed a little better of his sickness. These fluctuations 
are important matters for you to consider in connection with the way 
we suggest arsenic was administered. He was better of his sickness, 
but complained of his throat to his brother Edwin, who did not like 
his looks, and did not think he was better. The effect of this was 
that on Tuesday, 7th May, for the first time Mr. Edwin Maybrick 
suggested that Dr. Carter, of Rodney Street, should be called in, and 
at half-past five the same day Dr. Carter came to consult with the 
local practitioner, Dr. Humphreys. Now, when Dr. Carter came 
deceased complained to the doctor that he had had vomiting and 
diarrhoea for some days. He said there was a pain in his throat as 
if a hair was there. He complained also of intense thirst, and when 
the doctor looked at his throat it was red, dry, and glazed, and 
although he was in a weak condition he seemed to be very restless 
under the bedclothes. Dr. Carter looked at these symptoms together, 
and attributed them to acute dyspepsia and acute inflammation of 
the stomach. Mrs. Maybrick asked whether the restlessness was due 
to his eating and drinking during b‘s bachelorhood, put Dr. Carter 
said this would not account for it at all. On the Tuesday Nurse Yapp 
noticed Mrs. Maybrick pouring from one bottle into another, but 
although she had an opportunity to manipulate the medicines I do 
not say that anything follows from it. The pouring from one bottle 
to another may have been a perfectly innocent act. I do not attach 
any importance to it. I only suggest it to you as showing that she 
was, so to speak, regulating his medicines up to the 7th of May, 
when Dr. Carter was called in. That brings us to the 8th of May. 
I remember that Dr. Carter was not coming back until the Thursday. 
It will be for you to bear in mind that according to both doctors the 
deceased was suffering from acute dyspepsia on the 7th of May, that 
being the result of their consultation. On the 8th Dr. Humphreys 
came, and it appeared that the patient had passed a very poor night. 
At the same time he said there was no sickness, which seemed to 
have passed away, and he thought the medicine he had taken had 
' relieved his throat a little. But when Mrs. Briggs entered, and saw 
him suffering from these recurring symptoms, she thought it right 
to send for a sick nurse, and at the same time she despatched a 
telegram to London for Mr. Michael Maybrick, asking him to come 
at once to Liverpool. A nurse named Gore arrived about a quarter 
past two on the Wednesday afternoon, and a quarter of an hour 
after she gave him some medicine Mrs. Maybrick handed her to give 
to her husband. At that time Mrs. Briggs fully believed that he 
would get better, although he was in a condition on the 8th in which 
he could not get in or out of bed without assistance. That was the 
- state of things at three in the afternoon, which it will be important 
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for you to bear in mind, in conjunction with his wife’s acts. About 
three o’clock Mrs. Maybrick gave Nurse Yapp a letter, telling her 
that she wanted it posted by the 3.45 post. The nurse took the letter, 
and will give you a reason why she opened it. But whether that be 
the true and just reason—viz., that she let it fall in the mud and 
opened it, or whether she was animated by curiosity or suspicion, 
or whatever other motive, it will not be very important to inquire. 
As a matter of fact, she not only opened the letter, but it is produced 
before you to-day, because later on in the day, at 5.30, she gave it 
to Edwin Maybrick. That letter will be for you to consider. But 
she received on the Monday before, the 6th of May, a letter from 
Brierley, which had crossed the letter she wrote to him on the 8th. 
Indeed, before the latter date she had written at least two letters 
to Brierley, and now, that you may understand what was going on 
between them and what was in her mind, I will read you the letter 
of the 6th of May, which Brierley had written to her. There is no 
date, but clearly it was written on that date. It is as follows :— 


My Drar Fioriz,—I suppose aow you have gone I am safe in writ- 
ing to you. I don’t quite understand what you mean in your last about 
explaining my line of action. You know I could not write, and was will- 
ing to meet you, although it would have been very dangerous. Most 
certainly your telegram yesterday was a staggerer, and it looks as if the 
result was certain, but as yet I cannot find an advertisement in any London 


paper. 


Now it is quite clear that this refers to certain investigations 
which might lead to the discovery of what had passed between them 
in London. 


I should like to see you, but at present dare not move, and we had 
better perhaps not meet until late in the autumn. I am going to try and 
get away in about a fortnight. I think I shall take a round trip to the 
Mediterranean, which will take six or seven weeks, unless you wish me to 
stay in England. Supposing the rooms are found, I think both you and 1 
would be better away, as the man’s memory would be doubted after three 
months. I will write and tell you when I go. I cannot trust myself at 
present to write about my feelings on this unhappy business, but I do hope 
that some time hence I shall be able to show you that I do not quite 
deserve the strictures contained in your last two letters. I went to the D. 
and D., and, of course, heard some tales, but myself knew nothing about 
anything. And now, dear, ‘‘ Good-bye,” hoping we shall meet in the 
autumn. I will write to you about sending letters just before ahs 


To that she wrote a letter which was intercepted by Nurse Yapp. 


It was as follows :— 
Wednesday. 
ust,—Your letter under cover to John K. came to hand just 
Get tad written to you on Monday. I did not expect to hear from you 
so soon, and had delayed in giving him the necessary instructions. Since 
my return I have been nursing M. day and night. He is sick unto death. 
The doctors held a consultation yesterday, and now all depends upon how 
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long his strength will hold out. Both my brothers-in-law are here, and 
we are terribly anxious. I cannot answer your letter fully to-day, my 
darling, but relieve your mind of all fear of discovery now and in the 
future. M. has. been delirious since Sunday, and I know now that he is 
perfectly ignorant of everything, even of the name of the street, and also 
that he has not been making any inquiries whatever. The tale he told 
me was a pure fabrication, and only intended to frighten the truth out 
of me. In fact he believes my statement, although he will not admit it. 
You need not therefore go abroad on that account, dearest; but, in any 
case, please don’t leave England until I have seen you once again. You 
must feel that those two letters of mine were written under circumstances 
which must even excuse their injustice in your eyes. Do you suppcse 
that I could act as I am doing if I really felt and meant what I inferred 
then? If you wish to write to me about anything do so now, as all the 
letters pass through my hands at present. Excuse this scrawl, my own 
darling, but I- dare not leave the room for a moment, and I do not know 
when [I shall be able to write to you again.—In haste, yours ever, 
(Signed) FLORIE. 


That letter was given to Mr. Edwin Maybrick at 5.30. 


At 6.30 the same day Nurse Gore noticed that a tumbler, a 
medicine glass, was gone, and Mrs. Maybrick put some medicine 
into it, and said it must be put in a tumbler of cold water—it must 
have so much water or it would burn his throat. Nurse Gore did 
not administer that medicine at all. She said she wanted the glass 
for some other purpose, and for that reason, and that, I take it, only, 
she threw the medicine into a sink in the housemaid’s closet. Whether 
from that cause or some other—it is not fair to trace it to any par- 
ticular cause—but undoubtedly in the sink of the housemaid’s closet 
there were traces of arsenic found. The 9th of May was Thursday. 
Nurse Gore had been on duty a long time on Thursday, and at eleven 
o’clock the institution sent another nurse, named Callery, who relieved 
Nurse Gore. Dr. Carter, head physician, came on the afternoon 
of the 9th, when Nurse Callery was there. On Tuesday both doctors 
could only attribute the symptoms of Mr. Maybrick to acute dyspepsia, 
but on Thursday there came on with increased violence during the 
night a symptom which at once attracted the marked attention of 
Dr. Carter. He found this tenesmus, this straining and retching, was 
very painful and persistent, and he then for the first time seems to 
have come to the conclusion that they showed a symptom which an 
acute dyspepsia would not account for, and there was then a strong 
presumption that the symptoms were those, and those only, of an 
irritant poison. That went on during the day on Thursday, and at 
eleven o’clock at night Nurse Gore returned. She had been away 
for twelve hourse, from eleven o’clock in the day. A circumstance 
occurred then to which I am compelled to ask your careful attention, 
being one of the serious features in the case. When Nurse Gore 
returned she opened a bottle of Valentine’s juice essence. The other 
bottle had been discontinued since the Monday before, and this was 
substituted. On Thursday Nurse Gore opened a fresh bottle, which 
she had previously got from Mr. Edwin Maybrick. Mrs. Maybrick, 
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after it had been opened, said he had had that before, and somehow 
it had always made him ill. That was true, and for that reason the 
medicine had been discontinued on the Monday. However, the nurse 
opened it, and having done so, she saw Mrs. Maybrick take that 
bottle into the dressing-room, which leads out of the bedroom, and 
she was away for about two minutes. After she came back Mrs. 
Maybrick addressed herself to Nurse Gore, and told her to leave the 
room for some ice. She would not go, and did not leave the room. 
Thereupon the nurse will tell you she saw Mrs. Maybrick in a sort of 
concealed manner, as if she were desirous not to be seen, take the 
bottle she had taken into the dressing-room and put it on the table, 
and afterwards, when the patient awakened, she saw her move it from 
the table and put it on the washstand. On the next day, Friday, 
the 10th May, Nurse Gore was relieved by another nurse, Callery, 
to whom she pointed out this bottle, on which she had kept her eye 
the whole time, and gave her certain instructions upon it, and Nurse 
Callery ultimately gave it up to Michael Maybrick. On the Friday 
Mr. Maybrick thought he was himself a little better, but it was evident 
that he was a great deal worse. He had pains in his throat and in 
his abdomen, and he said to his wife, in the presence of Nurse 
Callery, ‘‘ Don’t give me the wrong medicine again,’’ to which Mrs. 
Maybrick answered, ‘‘ What are you talking about? You never had 
the wrong medicine.’’ About two or three o’clock Mrs. Maybrick 
was noticed apparently changing the medicine from one bottle to 
another. This was a most serious department of the case, as it was 
suggested that she might, if she liked, alter the medicine. At half- 
past four Dr. Carter came, and at a quarter to five Nurse Wilson came 
to relieve Nurse Callery. Wilson heard Mr. Maybrick say, ‘‘ Oh, 
Bunny, Bunny, how could you do it? I did not think it of you.” 
That was a somewhat ambiguous expression, and the prosecution would 
not attach more importance to it than it was worth. But now Dr. 
Carter, who had been there that afternoon, had received from Michael 
Maybrick a bottle of Valentine’s juice, which he took home. That 
night and next morning he examined it, and both examinations showed 
that arsenic had been put into it. The accurate examination after- 
wards by Mr. Davies showed that in that bottle there was half a grain 
of arsenic. If that was so, it is very serious from both points of 
view, because it leads to a very strong conclusion that she had put 
arsenic into this medicine. And it does more; because if half a grain 
of arsenic was put into it, and no more, it showed that he was being 
poisoned by doses repeatedly administered. Half a grain of arsenic 
administered about twice a day would produce these illnesses, with 
all their variations, of which you have heard. So serious was the 
patient’s condition, that Dr. Carter came about half-past twelve 
next day, which was Saturday, the 11th of May. On that morning 
it was clear to everybody that Mr. Maybrick was dying, and his 
children were brought to him. He could take nothing in the way of 
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nourishment. The doctors were with him when he died, about half- 
past eight in the evening. Now, gentlemen, you must watch the 
evidence carefully. On Friday he had had meat juice, part of which he 
did not take. Arsenic was found in the jug containing it, as also in 
the closet, or rather the mere trace of arsenic. Now, directly he was 
dead (on Saturday, the 11th of May), Michael Maybrick directed the 
nurse and the housemaid to look and see what they could find. Ina 
closet they found a box containing children’s clothes; they found a 
chocolate box, in which there was a parcel labelled ‘‘ Arsenic— 
Poison,’’ and written after it the word ‘‘ for cats.’ There was also a 
handkerchief found, a matter to which I must direct your special 
attention, for in it arsenic was found. On the next day Mr. Edwin 
Maybrick, Mr. Michael Maybrick, and the two Briggses, who, as I 
have said, were old friends of the family, made a further search, and 
they then found in the dressing-room two hat boxes containing hats 
belonging to Mrs. Maybrick. 

| Sir Cuartes RusseEuu leaned across to Mr. Addison and cor- 
rected him in regard to that matter. | 

Mr. Apprson—I understand it is not as I had said—they 
contained men’s hats; but at the top of one of these boxes was found 
a bottle of Valentine’s meat essence containing arsenic. 

| Mr. M‘ConnELL upon this assertion whispered a correction to 
his leader in regard to the matter. | 

Mr. Appison—It may be as my learned friend says; there was 
one bottle not sufficiently identified, but the bottle found at the top 
of the box with Valentine’s meat essence did not contain arsenic. 
Anything I have said contrary to that will rather clear up the 
matter which wanted clearing up, that when Mr. Maybrick com- 
plained to Humphreys that Valentine’s meat extract made him ill— 
well, I would rather wait until I hear the evidence, because I am 
not clear on the point. However that may be, this bottle of 
Valentine’s extract was found at the top of the box, and there were 
also found three other bottles, each of them containing arsenic in 
the process of solution—that is, being converted into a liquid form. 
One bottle contained a strong solution of arsenic, with several 
grains in a solid form in the bottle; another bottle contained 
several grains solid and also a strong solution; and a third bottle 
contained 15 or 20 grains solid arsenic, but only two drops of the 
solution. In each of these three bottles there was arsenic in different 
stages of solution. In the second hat-box there was found a 
tumbler which contained a fluid resembling milk, and in that 
tumbler was a piece of handkerchief soaking. In this tumbler were 
found 20 grains of arsenic. Undoubtedly that was an important 
point, because you will remember it has been suggested that at an 
early stage of Mr. Maybrick’s complaint a handkerchief was placed 
over his mouth. Well, later on in June, the dressing-gown which 
Mrs. Maybrick had worn during the illness was examined, and in 
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the pocket of the gown and in a pocket handkerchief traces of 
arsenic were found to an extent which will be spoken of by Dr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Davies. This brings me to Sunday, 12th May. 
On the next day, Monday, the 13th, there was a post-mortem and 
an analysis of some of the viscera. The general result was 
this—it was found that all the organs of the deceased man 
were healthy. The intestines and bowels were very much 
irritated, and traces of arsenic were discovered. The stomach 
was in a state of acute inflammation, such as is produced 
by an irritant poison. The kidneys showed traces of arsenic, and 
in the liver undoubtedly arsenic was found in a weighable quantity. 
Undoubtedly the result of the examination is this, that all the 
doctors will say, having regard to the post-mortem and the 
symptoms he showed in his illness, that they have no doubt Mr. 
Maybrick died from the administration of arsenic. Dr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Davies, who have had large experience in these matters, 
will tell you, if there were repeated doses of arsenic, such as the 
history of this case would seem to indicate, and if for a day or two 
before he died no arsenic was given to him, that is precisely a case 
in which they would expect to find the body of Mr. Maybrick in the 
condition they describe, because it is not the arsenic which is found 
in the system which kills, but the arsenic which kills is that which 
has passed away. Now, on the 14th of May, Mrs. Maybrick was in 
custody in her own house. She at that time wanted some money to 
pay for telegrams and stamps, and Mrs. Briggs, who was there, 
said, ‘‘ Perhaps Mr. Brierley will help you.’’ In which sense she 
used the words she will explain herself. Thereupon prisoner wrote 
a letter to Mr. Brierley. She was then in custody and in trouble, 
and her husband had died in this terrible way on the Saturday 
before. She said in this communication to Brierley— 


BattLecREASE House, AIGBURTH. 


I am writing to you to give me every assistance in your power in 
my present fearful trouble. 1 am in custody, without any of my family 
with me, and without money. I have cabled to my solicitor in New York 
to come here at once. In the meantime, send some money for present 
needs. The truth is known about my visit to London. Your last letter is 
in the hands of the police. Appearances may be against me, but before 
God I swear I am innocent. 

Frorence E. Mayspriox. 


Gentlemen, we know the relations that existed between her 
and Brierley, and we know the correspondence that went on between 
them whilst her husband was on his sick bed; and I do not know 
that the fact of her applying to Brierley for assistance when the 
suggestion is made to her adds really very much to our knowledge 
of the case. After that she was charged by Mr. Inspector Bryning 
with causing her husband’s death, and to that she made no reply. 
But it is fair to add that the officer cautioned her, and told her to 
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be careful, as what she said might be given in evidence against her. 
And that she made no reply under the circumstances is not a matter 
which J, for the Crown, will make any observations upon. On the 
14th May the charge was more formally made to her by Mr. 
Bryning, and again in the same words of caution, of having killed 
and murdered her husband. She again made no reply. When 
before the magistrates she was represented by my friend Mr. 
Pickford, and he, of course, reserved the defence until the assizes. 
I have now to say that I have no knowledge up to this time, no 
notion whatever, of what explanation may be given to explain 
away, if it is possible, the facts which I have laid before you. 
Gentlemen, there is no reason to doubt what the doctors will swear 
without doubt, and what the chemists will swear without doubt, that 
James Maybrick died by arsenic, and arsenic given to him by 
repeated doses. And if he did, the question will be for you, who 
gave him the arsenic of which he died? Undoubtedly the whole 
household, whom you see, knew and had nothing to do with it. It 
cannot be suggested that the doctor, or his brothers, or the four 
maidservants, had anything to do with it. It will be for you to say 
whether the wife, who until the 8th of May attended and adminis- 
tered everything that was given to him, and afterwards gave 
medicine to him through the nurses—whether she was or was not 
the person who did it. It is clear that he was not a man who 
administered this himself by way of killing himself. That the 
whole case demonstrates. You will find the deceased was a man who 
was distressed at the bare notion of death, who was cheered by every 
ray of hope. Whenever he was a little better was glad to tell it, and 
was anxious and pleased to describe to his doctors all that he had 
taken and all that happened. It is clear, besides, that by no 
mistake was arsenic administered to him. It is clear that he was 
quite unconscious all through his illness—and apparently his wife 
too—that he was taking arsenic. The name arsenic was never 
mentioned or brought into the question. The illness was attributed 
to an overdose of the medicine from London, to the wrong medicine 
being administered, to brandy, sherry, and another time to beer, 
and different matters. There was never for one moment any notion 
that he was taking in any shape or form arsenic. Whether by the 
beer, the sherry, the brandy, or by the many medicines, it is clear 
that arsenic was being administered to him without his knowledge 
or the knowledge of any one about the place. Gentlemen, who did 
it? I shall be compelled, and am compelled, to submit there is very 
cogent and powerful evidence to show that it was his wife who 
administered it. Undoubtedly if she was the person who adminis- 
tered these repeated doses to him, then, gentlemen, she is guilty of 
the cruel offence of wilful murder, and it will be your painful but 
bounden and incumbent duty to say so. 

[As the first witness was about to enter the box, Mr. Addison 
said he should like to make it plain that the only meat juice in 
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which arsenic was found was that to which Nurse Gore spoke, in 
which half a grain of arsenic was found, and from which juice 
nothing was administered to deceased. | 


Evidence for the Prosecution. 


Witu1am Henry Ciemmy, surveyor, Bootle, examined by Mr. 
Swirt, produced plans of Battlecrease, the residence of the 
deceased. 


MicuarL Mayrsricx, examined by Mr. M‘Connett—I am a 
music composer, residing at Wellington Chambers, Regent’s Park, 
London. James Maybrick of Battlecrease was my brother. He was 
fifty years of age. The prisoner and he were married in July, 
1881. There are two children of the marriage, a boy, seven years, 
and a girl, three years of age. My deceased brother was in the 
habit of visiting me occasionally in London. On 13th April he 
came up to see me there, and remained with me until the Monday 
following. On Sunday, the 14th, Dr. Fuller came to my chambers, 
and my brother consulted him in my presence. Dr. Fuller pre- 
scribed for him. My brother’s object in coming to London was 
primarily to see about his wife’s debts, and he took advantage of 
his visit to see my doctor. I had a conversation with my brother 
in reference to the objects of his visit. He came up the week after 
and stayed at a hotel, but I was out of town and did not see him. 

On Wednesday, 8th May, I received three telegrams, one from 
Mrs. Briggs; and in consequence of the contents of these messages 
I left London the same day for Liverpool. On arriving at Edgehill 
I was met by my brother Edwin, and with him I drove to Battle- 
crease House. In the cab we had a conversation as to my brother 
James’s health, and on arrival at the house Edwin showed me a 
letter, dated 8th May, in the prisoner’s handwriting, addressed to 
Mr. Brierley. I met Mrs. Maybrick at my brother’s bedroom door. 
I asked where my brother was, and then I entered the room, Mrs. 
Maybrick following me. Nurse Gore was in charge. I was very 
much shocked to see the state he was in, he being only semi- 
conscious. Shortly afterwards I saw Mrs. Maybrick in the 
morning-room, and I said to her that I was not satisfied with my 
brother’s treatment. She asked me what I meant, and I said that 
she ought to have called in professional nurses, and also another 
doctor earlier. At that time I had heard that Dr. Humphreys was 
in attendance, and that a nurse had been procured that day. I 
also learned that Dr. Carter had been called in as a consulting 
physician. Mrs. Maybrick said that no one had a better right to 
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nurse the husband than his wife, and I agreed with her, but 
repeated that I was dissatisfied with the case, and that I would go 
and see Dr. Humphreys, which I did. I had some conversation 
with Nurse Gore that night. I slept in the house that night, on the 
top floor. On Thursday my brother seemed rather better, and Dr. 
Humphreys seemed to be satisfied with the case. I saw Dr. Carter 
that same day, and told him what I had told Dr. Humphreys. On 
Friday morning, in consequence of a conversation that I had with 
Nurse Gore, I went into the sick-room and took away about half a 
bottle of brandy. I again saw Nurse Gore in the afternoon, and 
following on our conversation I took from the wash-stand in the 
bedroom part of a bottle of Valentine’s meat juice, which I gave, 
precisely as I had found it, to Dr. Carter, about a quarter past four 
that same afternoon. The bottle of extract was a little more than 
half full. On going back to my brother’s room that afternoon I 
saw Mrs. Maybrick changing, as I thought, the medicine from one 
bottle to another, and I said to her, ‘‘ Florrie, how dare you tamper 
with the medicine.”’ 


By Mr. Justice StapHey—She was putting the label on the 
bottle. 

Examination continued—She explained that there was so much 
sediment in the smaller bottle that it was impossible to dissolve it, 
and she was putting it into the larger bottle so that the medicine 
might be more easily shaken. I now identify the bottle into which 
the medicine was being poured. I told her that I was much annoyed 
and dissatisfied, and that I would have the prescription immediately 
remade, which I did. My brother grew gradually worse from that 
time, and at six o’clock he was highly delirious. He was conscious 
when not delirious. About three or four o’clock Mrs. Maybrick, when 
in the garden, asked why Dr. Fuller was not brought, and I replied 
that I believed that Dr. Carter fully understood the case, and that 
it was rather late in the day to send for Dr. Fuller. 

Mrs. Maybrick came to my room about three o’clock the next 
morning and said that matters were much worse. I found my 
brother, who was in charge of Nurse Gore, to be very ill indeed. 
About five o’clock he saw his children. Dr. Carter saw my brother 
about noon. About 8.40 that same evening my brother died. About 
half-past eleven in the evening Nurse Yapp brought me a chocolate 
box containing several small bottles and a small parcel labelled with a 
long red label, ‘‘ Arsenic: Poison.”’ 

Mr. Justices Sreppen (examining the parcel)—‘‘ Arsenic: 
Poison ”’ is the label, and in another hand are the words, ‘‘ For 
cats.”’ 

Examination continued—In the presence of Mr. Steel, solicitor, 
who resided next door, and who came in, I sealed the box with my 
private seal, and placed it in the wine cellar. Subsequently I gave it 
to Inspector Baxendale. On Sunday morning, the 12th, I, along 
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with my brother Edwin, made a search of the bedroom. We found 
some letters which I afterwards gave to Inspector Baxendale, but I 
looked at these letters before doing so. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russent—You first saw your 
brother on Sunday, the 14th April?—No; I first saw him at Ken- 
sington. 

On the occasion of that visit ?—Yes. 

It is the fact, is it not, that he had telegraphed when he came 
to London and asked for an appointment to be made with Dr. Fuller? 
—Yes; I believe that was so. 

But, as you understand it, one of his principal objects in coming 
to London was to consult Dr. Fuller about his health ?—Yes. 

When you came down on Wednesday, 8th May, what time did 
you arrive at Battlecrease?—At about half-past nine o’clock. 

Where did you first see your brother Edwin!—At Edge Hill. 

Did he then show you the Brierley letter?!—No, he told me the 
purport of it. 

And, I suppose, told you the circumstances under which he had 
obtained it from the nurse Yapp?—Yes. 

You were astonished to see the state your brother was in?—I was. 

You saw that he was very ill?—Very ill indeed. 

In a semi-conscious condition?—A sort of semi-conscious con- 
dition. 

I think Mrs. Briggs was there, was she not /—No. 

Was she not there at the time you arrived!—No; certainly not. 

Did you learn that she had been there earlier in the day?!—Yes, 
I was told so. 

Did you see her the next morning !—I did. 

She took a very serious view of the case, did she not !—Yes. 

She intimated to you that she had taken a very serious view 
from the first /—Yes. 

And that she had been there early on the previous morning !— 
Yes. 

Except upon Thursday, he expressed himself as free from pain, 
did he not, but it seemed to you that from Wednesday he gradually 
sank, until he died on Saturday ?!—Well, no; that is not my opinion 
at all. 

What is your view!—My view is that there was a decided im- 
provement up to Friday morning. 

And then began the collapse?—And then he collapsed hour by 
hour. 

; In what way did it seem to you that he was better?—He was 
better in spirits, and from his conversation he seemed to think him- 
self better—in fact, he remarked himself that he thought he was 
better. 

Just’ tell me—I want to get at all these matters—had you from 
the first a strong suspicion in the case!—I had. 
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And you expressed this suspicion very openly to Mrs. Maybrick, 
and to the nurses’—Not to the nurses. 

Did you not, sir? Are you not aware that instructions were given 
to the nurses!—Oh ! you mean the hospital nurses? 

I said the nurses !—Yes, I was aware that they had instructions. 

You are aware that there were instructions given to them 
which would convey the idea that there was felt, by those interested 
in the case, considerable suspicion !—Yes, that is so. 

Did you, on your arrival, give any instructions to Nurse Gore?— 
Yes. 

Did you become aware on the Wednesday that Mrs. Maybrick 
herself had telegraphed for a nurse?—No, I did not know then; I 
learned it subsequently, but I do not know how I learned it. 

Did you not learn it from your brother?—No, I do not think he 
knew it at that time. I could not say where or how I learned it; 
but I certainly did hear it afterwards. 

Did you hear from your brother that Mrs. Maybrick had urged 
him to call in Dr. M‘Cheyne?—I did not understand it that way. 
My brother said he had seen Dr. M‘Cheyne. 

I ask you whether Mrs. Maybrick suggested to you that you 
should call in Dr. M‘Cheyne?—I cannot recollect that conversation. 

The first matter, I think—I wish to follow this out in order that 
there may be no misapprehensio i 
eo called to was by Nurse Gore, in reference to a bottle of brandy? 
—Yes. 

On Friday, was it not?—On Friday morning. 

In consequence of what she said, you were led to have the bottle, 
which was apparently half-full of brandy, removed ?—Yes. 

And you handed it over for examination afterwards’—Not then ; 
I locked it up first. 

That was on the Friday /—Yes. 

To whom did you hand it ?—I locked it up at once, but afterwards 
I gave it to Inspector Baxendale. 

You are aware that from that bottle your brother received 
nothing after it was taken care of }—Nothing from that bottle. 

e You subsequently handed it over to Dr. Carter on the Friday !— 
es. 

And it was subsequently found to be harmless !—Yes. 

The next thing was a small bottle of Valentine’s meat extract, 
to which reference was made by Nurse Gore?—Yes. 

And in consequence of which you took charge of it !—Yes. 

After Nurse Callery called your attention to it, I take it that 
- nothing was administered to your brother from that bottle!—Yes. 

‘I wish to ask you what time was it you observed, or thought 
you observed, Mrs. Maybrick changing the medicine from the smaller 
into the larger bottle?—I think it was, as nearly as I could tell, 
about two o’clock ; it might have been a little after or a little before. 
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That was on the Friday ?—Yes. ; 

You did not know the ingredients of that medicine ?—No. 

In consequence of what you saw her doing you spoke to her 
very sharply ?—Yes, I did. 

What did you do with the bottle?—I took it away, and gave it to 
Dr. Humphreys. 

Mrs. Maybrick, you think, was in the act of putting a label on? 
—She was putting it on. 

At that time Nurse Callery was in the room ?—Yes. 

And you are aware the contents of this were also analysed ?—Yes. 

And you are aware there was no arsenic in it?—Yes. 

So far as you are aware, there was no concealment about the 
matter /—None whatever. 

What was it Nurse Yapp brought to you about eleven o’clock !— 
She brought me a chocolate box. 

Look at it; take it in your hands and tell me what is in it?— 
There were several things, bottles, piece of linen. 

Are those things in now?—Yes. I think they are very much the 
same. 

Where did she find them?—In the trunk which had been taken 
from the closet in which to put the children’s clothes. 

One side of this bottle had been ticketed poison, and the other 
was endorsed in a bold hand—‘‘ Arsenic—Poison for cats ’’ ?—Yes. 

There is this box of quinine pills’—I do not remember. I did 
not examine them myself. 

I really want to know what you did see, because it may be 
important. Is there a suggestion that there was any arsenic in 
either of these bottles which have been examined (holding up some 
small phials) /—I really do not know. 

I notice this bottle is labelled, ‘‘ Solution of morphia, twenty to 
twenty-five drops a dose.’? Apparently the name of the chemist is 
scratched out. Do you know what is in this smaller bottle?—No, 
I do not. J am not aware what their contents are. 

Then there is this handkerchief (holding up one). You are 
aware that this is a lady’s one, with the name ‘‘ Maybrick ”’ in the 
corner of it?—Yes. 

The evidence at the inquest was that there was a red stain on 
this handkerchief. Except that, is there anything in relation to 
the contents of the chocolate box that in any way suggests arsenic? 
—Not that I am aware of. I did not follow the evidence as to the 
different bottles. 

What else did Yapp give you!—A brown paper parcel. _ Inside 
it was a white parcel. 

Does that contain insect powder?—I do not know. 

Was the parcel open?—It was open at one end, and the stuff 
was running out. 

Was there anything poisonous in that that you are aware of ?—I 
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Mr. Justice SrspHen—I think it is admitted there was uo poison 
in that? 

Mr. Appison—I believe that is so, my lord. 

Cross-examination resumed—Was there anything else in that 
parcel ?—Nothing that I know of. 

Did she give you anything else that night?—Not that I 
remember. 

I may, j-st in passing, call attention to this smaller parcel 
which was labelled ‘‘ Arsenic,’’ and which is endorsed, ‘‘ Poison 
for cats ’’—that is discoloured, isn’t it?—Yes; I believe it is. 

In other words, it is carbonised arsenic, or mixed with charcoal? 
—Yes; I believe so. 

You are aware that for cats it is mixed with carbon in this way ?— 
—Yes. 

Mr. Justice StapHen—There is no evidence to prove that it is 
arsenic. 

Sir Cuartes Russett—I believe it is arsenic. 

Cross-examination reswumed—Your brother was a cotton broker? 
—He was a cotton merchant. 

He had lived some years in America, had he not?—Yes. 

Did he go there and stay off and on till he was married !—Yes. 

He lived in America for some time?’—Yes, but he came back- 
wards and forwards. 

That took place practically down to the time he was married !— 
Yes. 

I think that since his marriage he has also gone to America ?— 
Yes; he went there three or four times after his marriage. 

I will just ask you one or two questions about your brother. 
Was he a man rather fond of his per oe appearance 1—He was par- 
ticular about it. 

Was he a man given to dosing himself 1—Not that I am aware of. 
I never saw him. At times he took a little phosphorus, I know. 

Have you ever heard about his dosing himself?—I never heard, 
except in a letter from Mrs. Maybrick. 

I should be glad to see that letter?—Well, unfortunately, I 
destroyed it. I did not think it of any importance. 

Can you tell me whether it was early in March when you received 
it? I should think it was early in March. I do not remember the 
day. 

You say you destroyed the letter at the time?—Certainly ; three 
or four hours after receiving it. 

Tell us what your recollection is?—As far as I can recollect, she 
stated that she had found my brother was taking a white powder, and 
that she thought it might have something to do with the pains in 
his head. I know it was a statement to that effect, to which I 
attached very little importance at the time. She also stated in the 
letter that he had not the slightest suspicion she had discovered it, 
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and she would not like him to knowit. I was given to understand 
that I was not to mention it to him. 

. You were asked about this before the magistrates, were you not? 
—Yes. 

What action did you take upon that?—The only action I took 
was to communicate it to the deceased when he came to London. On 
Saturday night, when my brother arrived, we were speaking about 
different things, and I said, ‘‘ What is it with reference to those 
white powders I am told about?’’ I said, ‘‘ I am told you take a 
ae powder.’’ He said, ‘‘ Whoever told you that, it is a damned 
ie.’’ 

Did you pursue the subject further?—I did not. 

Do you recollect whether Mrs. Maybrick said in her letter that 
her husband was again ill, and nervous and irritable?—Yes, I believe 
she did refer to his irritability. 

Did she say shé was certain he was still physicking himself ?— 
Well, I really could not be sure on that point, but the latter was to 
that purport. 

Did she say she had seen him take a white powder on several 
occasions, and that when she referred to it he flew inte a passion, 
and did not like it to be talked about?—Yes; I believe she did say 
something to that effect. 

Did she say she herself had searched for the powder, and could 
not find any trace of the powder he took?—That I do net remember ; 
I have no recollection of it. 

Do you recollect what she suggested? Do you recollect that 
she suggested it was perhaps strychnine, or some other drug? Do 
you recollect the word strychnine?—I cannot say I do. 

Can you undertake to say, from your recollection, that she 
did not, referring to a white powder, say it might be strychnine? 
—I should not like to say one way or another; my recollection is too 
vague. 

Your own family doctor is Dr. Fuller ?—He is. 

That fact was known to your brother and his wife?—Yes, it was. 
I mentioned it at Christmas time, when I asked him to come up to 
London to see Dr. Fuller. 

Do you remember whether she mentioned Dr. Fuller’s name 
in the letter?—I really cannot say. It is very possible, but I tell 
you I have a very poor recollection. The idea in my mind is 
that she referred to his taking a powder. I believe she said she 
thought she ought to tell me about it. That was the whole of the 
letter as far as I remember it. 

You understand, Mr. Maybrick, that I am accepting your recol- 
lection as far as it goes. Do you remember that one of the objects 
of your brother’s visit to London was to obtain a settlement of some 
debts which his wife had incurred!—Yes. 
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You were aware of a dispute having a~isen in reference to this 
man Brierley?—I did not hear the nature of the dispute. I had 
heard there had been a dispute. 

As far as you are aware, your brother did entirely in ignorance 
of the guilty meeting in London?—Yes, I am convinced of it. 

The only complaint having to do with her was in reference to 
the quarrel about the Grand National?—Yes, I believe so. I firmly 
believe he knew nothing except what took place on the racecourse. 

You are aware there were complaints on both sides?—Yes. 

You know the name of a woman has been introduced into this 
case /—Yes. 

You are aware that, at the instance of Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. May- 
brick went to consult a friend in reference to this woman!—Yes, I 
am aware of it. 

And a reconciliation was supposed to have been brought about 
between Mr. Maybrick and his wife?—Yes. 

Have you examined your brother’s papers?—Not very much 
myself, but my brother has. 

Well, I prefer to examine him in regard to them. Did you 
come across, or has your. brother shown you, a bundle of prescrip- 
tions’—I have not seen them. 

Have you come across the cashbox from Mrs. Maybrick’s ward- 
robe?—I have seen it, but it is not here. 

Are you aware it has been asked for by the representatives of 
Mrs. Maybrick?—No, I am not aware; I have not heard of it at all 
so far. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—The only way I can fix the date 
when my sister-in-law wrote to me is by a certain event which took 
place in London on 26th March, and I think it must have been a 
fortnight before then. When I mentioned the powder to my brother, 
and he told me it was a lie, I dropped the subject, as he seemed to 
be annoyed. 


Dr. Artuur Ricuarp HoppEr, examined by Mr. Appison—I am 
a physician and surgeon in Rodney Street, Liverpool. I have 
attended Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick since 1881, shortly after their 
marriage. He was a very healthy man, but he complained from 


slight dyspepsia and nervousness, which I thought to’be exaggerated. 
After June, 1888, he complained more than formerly. I usually pre- 


scribed nerve tonics. I never prescribed arsenic for him in any 
shape or form, but I remember having a conversation with him some 
years ago about it. My impression of the conversation is that he 


told me that he knew it as an anti-periodic. When he returned from 

America, I think he said he had been taking quinine, and as he said 

that quinine did not suit him, I suppose I suggested arsenic. Arsenic 

is an antiperiodic, and it is given in cases of disease in which there 
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is a liability to periodic recurrence. It is for intermittent fevers, 
marsh fevers, &c. The nerve tonics which I prescribed were very 


ordinary ones, nux vomica and phosphoric acid. | With that excep- 
tion my impression was that he was a fairly healthy man. 

I remember the day after the Grand National, 30th March. 
Mrs. Maybrick called upon me. She complained that she was 
very unwell, that she had been up all night, had taken very little 
food, and was out of sorts, and she asked my _ advice. 
I saw that she had a black eye. She said that her husband had 
been very unkind to her, that they had had a_ serious 
quarrel the night before, and he had beaten her. The quarrel 
she explained was the outcome of a disagreement at the Grand 
National, but I do not think she told me at that time what that 
disagreement was about. She said that she had a very strong feeling 
against him, and could not bear him to come near her. She also said 
that it was her intention to go to a lawyer and ask for a separation 
to be arranged. About half-past three the next day I went to 
Battlecrease House. I first saw Mrs. Maybrick alone, and afterwards 
I saw her along with her husband. They stated their respective 
complaints against one another in my presence, as to her repugnance 
for him, and as to the quarrel the night bofore. Mr. Maybrick 
said that his wife had annoyed him very much at the Grand National, 
that she had gone off with a gentleman and - alked up the course 
although he had distinctly told her not to do so. I do not think 
there was any other grievance. In the course of a conversation with 
Mrs. Maybrick she told me she was very much in debt, and that that 
was the great obstacle to a reconciliation. I told her I did not think 
it would be a serious obstacle, and I strongly recommended her to 
make a clean breast of it, and to get her husband’s forgiveness for 
the debts, and then everything would be right. 

By Mr. Justics Stspoen—After seeing Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick 
separately I understood that he was to pay all her debts, whatever 
they were. He made very light of it. 

Examination continued—Mrs. Maybrick had no grievance against 
her husband more than I have told as to her repugnance to him 
except that she said he was frequently unkind to her. As far as I 
knew reconciliation took place. 

Cross-examined by Sir Caries Russart—When did you first 
attend Mr. Maybrick?—I began to attend him as far back as 1882. 

And did you attend him from time to time up to the end of 
1888 1—Yes. 

Between 1882 and June, last year, you have seen him a number 
of times /—Yes. 

As I understood you, from June to September you saw him very 
frequently !—Yes. 

How often do you say you have seen him!—Fifteen times or 


more. 
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And oftener?—Perhaps twenty. 

Did he visit your house/—He came to my house. 

Were his complaints always the same?—No; on one occasion 
he had a cold and sore throat, but generally they were the same. 

Were these complaints connected with the liver and the digestive 
organs !—Yes. 

And the nerves ?—Yes. 

Was he a man that was rather given to exaggerate symptoms /— 
Not so much to exaggerate them as to attach undue importance to 
them. 

You would call him hypochondriacal !—Yes. 

Distinctly so?—Yes. 

Seeing him for so long a period of time and so frequently, you 
can pretty well form an opinion about the man from his conversations 
and admissions /—Yes. 

Was he a man given to dosing himself?—Yes, he was. 

Distinctly ?—Distinctly. 

I would like you to tell the jury what you mean by that?—lI 
mean that, when he came to consult me, I was disappointed to find 
that between the visits he had been trying some new remedy recom- 
mended him by friends, and different from the medicines I had 
prescribed. 

Do I understand that this happened more than once!—Yes. 

Somebody suggested something to him and he took it’—Yes. 

When you say more than once, do you mean frequently /—Yes, 
frequently. 

Has he ever said anything to you as to whether he confined 
himself to the appointed doses of particular medicines or whether 
he exceeded them?—He told me that, finding no effect from his 
medicine, he had doubled the dose, and that it had or had not dis- 
agreed with him. 

Did that apply to the medicines obtained from other sources, 
or to your own prescriptions!—From my memory, I should say it 
applied to my own prescriptions only. 

What did you say when it was mentioned to you that he was 
taking double doses of this kind!—I said to him it was a dangerous 
habit; although he might escape scot free, he would some time 
do himself great injury. 

He might have taken or not what would seriously injure him, 
although it might not prove fatal ?—Quite so. 

I want you to carry your mind back to the first time he con- 
sulted you. Were the symptoms mentioned to you nervous symptoms ! 
—Yes; they were. 

For instance, did he complain of numbness!—Yes; that was a 
frequent complaint. 

Numbness—in what part?—In the extremities. 
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What part of the extremities!—In the hands, feet, and also the 
egs. 

That was a symptom he frequently complained of ?’—yYes, 
frequently. 

You were aware that he lived in America for a considerable 
time !—Yes. 

He had been in the habit of going over to and back from America? 
—Yes. 

Do you know a Dr. Seguard, of New York ?’—Yes, well. 

Did deceased give you on any occasion a bundle of prescriptions 
written by Dr. Seguard ?—Yes. 

Tell me first what became of those prescriptions!—I destroyed 
them. 

When?—A few months since. 

Were they principally prescriptions of the aphrodisiac kind 7— 
Yes ; strychnine was the chief, and nux vomica. 

That is a sexual nerve tonic !—Yes. 

And so far as you recollect there was no arsenic in Dr. Seguard’s 
prescriptions /—No. 

Are you aware that arsenic is a nerve tonic of the aphrodisiac 
character ?—Yes; it is commonly used as such. 

I want to ask you a particular question. You have spoken par- 
ticularly of having been in charge and attendance upon this gentleman 
from June, 1888, to December, 1888. As early as June, 1888, did not 
Mrs. Maybrick make a communication to you as to certain habits of 
her husband?—In June or September, I am not quite sure which. 

I put it to you, was it not in June when you first began the attend- 
ance upon him?—It was either at the beginning of the attendance 
or shortly after my return from my holidays; but I am not clear 
which. My impression was she was not unreasonably anxious about 
the matter. 

What did she say to you!—She told me that Mr. Maybrick was 
in the habit of taking some very strong medicine which had a bad 
influence on him; for he always seemed worse after each dose. She 
wished me to see him about it, as he was very reticent in the matter. 

She wished you to remonstrate with him!—Yes. 

You understood that she wished you to do that with a view of 
putting a stop to it?—Yes. 

And you did, I think, upon the next occasion of your visit to 
the house, make some kind of search, and found nothing, at all events 
of a poisonous nature ?—Yes. 

Do you remember whether she spoke at that time of his taking 
medicine or powder?—I do not remember that. I did not look for a 
powder. I looked in his dressing-room for bottles, but I did not 
find anything. : 

On the occasion of her coming to you in March, when she was 
accompanied by Mrs. Briggs, she had a black eye. Did you after- 
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wards learn from her husband how that was inflicted ?—Yes ; I found 
that he had given it. 

Now, I wish to draw your attention to one or two points in 
the evidence which you have given. You said that he had a strong 
habit of taking almost any medicine which was recommended him, 
and of taking larger doses than was prescribed ?/—Yes. 

He knew arsenic as a nerve tonic, and that it had similar pro- 
perties to nux vomica and strychnine?—Yes, I believe so. 

And I believe he told you that he had taken arsenic as an 
antiperiodic when he was in Americaf!—I gathered as much from 
his conversation—that he had taken it in America as an antiperiodic, 
and knew all about its properties. 

Now, I ask you whether that conversation took place, or some- 
thing like it, about the time when Mrs. Maybrick told you about 
his dosing himself by taking the medicine?—It did not. It took 
place a considerable time before, and, in my mind, the two conversa- 
tions had no connection. 

Are you clear on that point in your own mind ?—Certainly. 

Had you that conversation with regard to his taking the arsenic 
as an antiperiodic in your mind when she made the statement to you 
about the middle of 18887—No; it was not in my recollection at 
the time. 

You did not follow it up by any inquiry from him!—No, I had 
no anxiety about him. 

What was Mr. Maybrick’s appearance. Was he a smooth- 
skinned man?—-Yes, he had a smooth and rather pale complexion. 

Have you had any experience with the use of arsenic in this 
country !—I use arsenic very frequently. 

Principally in Fowler’s solution, I believe!—Yes. 

Has any case come across you in this country of men who have 
used arsenic habitually ?—I have no personal experience. 

Your experience is from books ?—Yes. 

Can you tell me from experience what would probably be the 
effect of suddenly leaving off the use of arsenic by one who had been 
accustomed to taking it in small doses!—I cannot tell you from 
my experience the symptoms. 

Is it a fact that, as regards stimulants, it is true to say that 
the sudden cessation of them is injurious?—I would say risky rather 
than injurious. 

Is it the case with one class of stimulants—alcoholic stimulants 
—that the sudden disuse of alcohol by persons who have been taking 
a quantity may bring on delirium tremens ?!—Yes. 

And frequently it does?—That is so. 

You did say when you were asked about this conversation, that 
it was in June or September, you could not tell which? 

Mr. Justicp StepHen—He said so to-day. 

Cross-ecamination eontinued—Are you sure you did not pre- 
scribe arsenic yourself?—I am morally certain. 
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Can you tell me the last occasion when you saw him ?—It would 
be in December, 1888, when I last saw him professionally. 

The matters of which he complained, with the exception of the 
case in which you spoke of his having a cold, were uniformly the 
same !—Yes. 

Would this be a correct description—that he suffered frequently 
from an impaired digestion and symptoms of nervous disease ?— 
Yes. 

And during the whole of the period it was that deranged 
digestion and his nervous system for which you were treating him 
off and on from 1882 to the end of 1888, and that was go in 
December, 1888?—That is so. 

Did Mrs. Maybrick write to you a long letter on the eve of her 
husband’s death !—Yes. 

Have you got it?—I haven’t it with me. 

Can you get it?—Yes. 

I will ask to see it. 

By Mr. Justice SrzrHen—Did you attend Mr. Maybrick in his 
last illness?—Oh, no, my lord. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—You were saying that he had 
been hipped. What do you mean by that ?—I mean that he attached 
too much importance to trifling symptoms. 

That is what you mean by being hipped ?—Yes. 

You say these symptoms are accompanied by complaints about 
the liver. Is it usual for them to go together /—I think a derange- 
ment of the liver is an exicting cause of hypochondriacal condition 
of mind. 

You say he was given to dosing himself, and told you of 
remedies that friends had suggested. Did he ever tell you what the 
nature of the remedies were?—Yes; I remember he told me that he 
had habitually taken Fellows’ syrup as a tonic. 

What is that made of?—Quinine, iron, arsenic, and hypo- 
phosphites. And it also contains strychnine. 

Is it a common remedy !—Yes. 

By Mr. Justice StepHen—You mentioned arsenic. Perhaps 
you will be kind enough to repeat the articles used in the com- 
position of the medicine?—Hydrosulphate of quinine, iron, and 
strychnine. 

Re-examination continwed—You mentioned strychnine. We 
know that in certain doses it is a serious poison. When given as a 
nerve tonic in what proportions do you use it!—Very minute doses 
in solution is what I frequently prescribed to him. 

Fellows’ syrup—is that a sort of patent medicine?—Yes. 

Did he mention to you any other sort of medicine he ever took? 
—Podophyllin pills. 

They act primarily upon the liver ?—Yes. 
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A. R. Hopper 

Two or three years ago it became a very popular remedy for 
the liver ]—Yes. 

Did he mention anything else his friends ever suggested to 
him?—I also remember hop bitters, an. American proprietary 
article. 

What is it made of as far as you know?—Medicinal bitters of 
an innocent character. 

Did he ever mention anything else?—I do not know exacily. 

Was he very free with you as to what he had taken ?—I found 
him quite candid as to what he had taken. 

Had he been quite candid at all times up to December, 1888? 
—He was always unreserved. 

By Mr. Justice SrepHen—Were you an intimate personal 
friend at all?—I was merely the family doctor, and attended his 
wife in her confinement. 

Re-examination continwed—Did he from first to last ever 
mention arsenic as the thing he was taking ?—No, he never did. 

Except when he came from America in 1882?—I really cannot 
remember the date of that conversation, or how long after he came 
home from America. 

Did you know what part of America he had been to?—Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Can you tell me whether, in that part of the world, ague, 
malaria, or other fevers are known ?—I believe so. 

But at this period there was nothing, as far as you know, the 
matter with him?—No. But, roughly speaking, about June of last 
year he told me he had taken a bottle of mixture in half the time J 
prescribed. 

Do you remember what it was?—Bromide of potassium. 

It was on that occasion you told him?—That was one of the 
occasions. 

On other occasions?—I had occasion to warn him not to be so 
free with medicines or so careless about them. 

Strychnine and nux vomica are nerve tonics ?—Yes. 

In what sort of doses do you give these tonics?—In solution of 
strychnine. 

What is the dose?—Three or four minims is a common dose. 

And nux vomica?—About ten minims. 

In the same way !—Yes. 

Had you, from anything he communicated to you, or from any 
other source, any reason to suppose that he was in the habit of 
using any arsenic whatever ’—No; I never thought of arsenic in 
connection with this discussion before. 

Is arsenic a stimulant?—It would not be looked upon as a 
stimulant. 

Is it a tonic?—Yes. 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 
A. R. Hopper 


What is it taken in, and what for?—It is generally taken in 
solution, and with a form of ginger. 


Mrs. Matitpa Briees, examined by Mr. M‘Connetu—I am the 
wife of Thomas Charles Briggs, and I live at Livingstone Avenue, 
Sefton Park. I knew the deceased Mr. Maybrick before his mar- 
riage, and I afterwards became acquainted with Mrs. Maybrick. 
In 1882 Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick took a house belonging to us. His 
weneral health was that of a man who was always quite well. On 
30th March last Mrs. Maybrick called at my house and made a 
statement to me with reference to a quarrel that had taken place 
between her husband and herself. I went with her to Dr. Hopper, 
and afterwards to her own lawyer. I also went to the General Post 
Office in Liverpool to get a private letter for her. I\next saw her 
on Friday, 3rd May, the week before Mr. Maybrick died. She only 
made a complaint about her husband after the Grand National. 

By Mr. Justice StepHen—How long after?—The day after. 

Examination continued—Il heard of no quarrel of any conse- 
quence before that. I went to Battlecrease House on Wednesday, 
8th May, and saw Nurse Yapp there, who made a statement to me. 
I went upstairs to Mr. Maybrick’s bedroom, Mrs. Maybrick follow- 
ing immediately behind me. I had a conversation with Mr. 
Maybrick in her presence. He tried to tell me his symptoms, and 
said that he was very weary and very restless. Upon that Mrs. 
Maybrick asked me to come downstairs and she would tell me what 
was the matter with him. I went downstairs, but I do not remember 
what Mrs. Maybrick told me. I suggested that she should send for 
a nurse, but she said there was no occasion for one, as she could 
nurse him herself. She gave that as also being the opinion of the 
doctor. I left the house about eleven or twelve o’clock, and I 
afterwards saw Mr. Edwin Maybrick, to whom I made a com- 
munication. 

I again went to the house on the following Saturday. I was 
sent for between four and five o’clock in the morning, and I 
remained in the house till Mr. Maybrick died. On the following 
day I made a search of the house along with my sister and the two 
Mr. Maybricks. In the writing table in the dressing-room I found 
a small bottle containing fluid and a handkerchief (produced). I 
also found a small blue box in an ordinary hatbox in the same 
room. The hathox contained a man’s hat, and the smaller box 
contained three bottles (produced). In addition there wags on the 
top of the box a bottle that had contained Valentine’s extract. 
There was also a tumbler in another hatbox. In that tumbler there 
was a rag soaking in a whitish fluid, which looked like milk. I 
left the articles as I found them, and the same evening (Sunday) I 
saw them given over to the inspector. I was at the house again on 
Tuesday, the 14th. I saw Mrs. Maybrick in bed in the spare 
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bedroom. I saw her writing a letter which, when she had signed, 
she gave to me. In that letter, which has been produced, Mrs. 
Maybrick asked Mr. Brierley to send her money. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russenu—On your reading 
the letter did you say anything?’—I said it would be seen by the 
police, and gave it to the policeman at the door. 

I understand it was in your character as friend that you 
accompanied her to Dr. Hopper /—Yes. 

And in the same character you took her to your solicitor’s— 
I believe it was your own solicitor you recommended her to?—Yes. 

So that you were really very confidential in your relations to 
her ?—That is so. 

Except calling to inquire how Mr. Maybrick was, you were not 
at the house during the illness until the 8th—the Wednesday, that 
would be three days before Mr. Maybrick died?—That is the case. 

You were aware, were you not, that his brother, Mr. Edwin 
Maybrick, had been in Liverpool since the 25th of April?—I knew 
of his arrival in Liverpool. 

And you knew that he was in communication with Mr. Michael 
Maybrick, his brother ?—Yes. 

So that if it was considered necessary to communicate with 
Mr. Michael Maybrick, Mr. Edwin Maybrick could have done so? 
—Yes. 

The fact was, Mrs. Briggs, when you saw this poor gentleman 
you came to the conclusion he was in a very bad way ?—Yes. 

And you expressed your opinion to that effect ?—Yes. 

Is it not a fact that he was in a very much more serious con- 
dition than you would have thought up to that time?—Yes. 

Mr. Edwin Maybrick had been stopping in the house for some 
time /—Yes. 

And had been, I don’t know whether every night, but off and 
on, from his arrival on the 25th April, had been actually sleeping 
in the house?—I don’t know that. 

: You in fact formed a very bad opinion of the man’s condition? 
—Yes. 

You formed a very serious opinion of it. You thought him in 
peril ?—Yes. 

Serious peril ?—Yes. 

I must ask you to remember one or two things you have not 
told us about which occurred that morning. Don’t you know that 
on Wednesday, before your visit, Mrs. Maybrick had telegraphed 
to Hale for a nurse?—I know now. I did not know then. 

You did not know then?—No, she did not tell me herself. 

You have now ascertained it ?—Yes. 

Was it your suggestion that the nurse sent for should be a 
trained nurse?—Yes. 

And did she fall in with your suggestion ?—Yes, in the end. 
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Did you hear that after the arrival of Dr. Humphreys ?—I don’t 
know who told me. 

I think you wrote the telegram in her name, showed it to her, 
and she paid for it and sent it by a messenger ?—No, I took it myself. 

She paid for it ?—Yes. 

With regard to that letter (to Mr. Brierley), is it not a fact 
that you suggested the writing of it?—I did in sarcasm. 

You were examined on this before the coroner’s jury; did you 
say one word about making the suggestion in sarcasm then?—No, 
I was too nervous. 

At all events, whether you suggested it in sarcasm or not, you 
suggested it ?—Yes. 

And when handed to you it was open ?—Yes. 

You did not require to tear the envelope open to see the con- 
tents /—No. 

You were asked to read it?—Yes. 

And when you saw the writing did you expostulate with her for 
writing /—No. 

Then when she had written it and handed it to you to read, did 
you say you would hand it to the policeman?—Yes, if she wished 
it to go. 

And you know, as a matter of fact, that it never reached its 
destination /—Yes. 

I wish to get from you a few particulars. The first article 
you have mentioned in which arsenic was found was the writing 
table ?—Yes. 

Where was the writing table?—In the inner room off the bedroom. 

Is that the room in which there was a bed!—Yes. 

And did you know enough to know that the bed in that room 
was used ?—Yes. 

It was used by him?—Yes. 

Where did the writing table stand?—Near the window, right 
away from the bed, on the opposite side of the room. | 

As you enter the inner door from the principal bedroom there is a 
window on the left of the room?—Yes. 

And a window facing as you enter?/—Yes. 

Then how was the table with reference to the windows—was it 
between them or opposite?—It was opposite the window to the left. 

Was the writing table unlocked?—Yes; there was a little cup- 
board under the writing table. 

What did you find in it?—Odds and ends. 

Amongst other things, did you find some picture cord, hammer, 
and nails?—Yes, that kind of thing. 

And did the small bottle and handkerchief meet your eye when 
you opened it?—No, they were quite far back. 

I do not know whether you know that the small bottle contained 
oxide of zinc?—I do not know. 
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The first hatbox you found in your search—where was it?/—In 
the corner of the room. 

Whereabouts ?—Behind the bed, and at the foot of the bed. 

Further out in the room?—yYes, in the corner. It was in the 
furthest corner, at the right-hand side. 

[The position of the bed in the room was pointed out to the 
judge by Sir Charles Russell. | 

Cross-examination continued—I want to clearly understand these 
things. Was the hatbox on the floor?—Yes. 

It was not secured or fastened ?—No. 

And it did, in fact, contain a hat?—Yes. 

What sort of a hat was it?—-One was a soft hat, and another 
was a tall one. 

Yes, but I am asking you about the first hatbox—were the hat- 
boxes standing beside each other, or one on the top of the other?— 
I think beside each other. 

When you opened the first you found a small wooden box, and it 
contained three bottles, and on the top of the box there was a bottle 
of Valentine’s meat extract ?—Yes. 

In the second hatbox, which you say was standing near the first, 
you found a glass, and there was something like milk in it with a 
rag /—Yes. 

Have you told us, Mrs. Briggs, the result of the search so far 
as you took part in it?—Yes. 

Was there anything, so far as your observation extended, except 
Mrs. Maybrick’s wardrobe, that was in any way secured or locked? 
—No. 

You are aware that no bottles or anything else connected with 
this case were found in the wardrobe!—No. 

Did you in the course of your observations see that a large 
number of bottles were in the house!—Yes. 

Presumably the class of medicine bottles /—Yes. 

A very large number, was there not /—Yes. 

Would it be an exaggeration to say that there were more than 
one hundred ?—Well, I could not say. There were several. 

But several is a very long way short of one hundred. Were 
there as many as fifty in one room?—lI couid not tell, but I know 
there were a good many. 

Do you know anything about this habit which is imputed to the 
dead man of his dosing himself with medicine and things suggested 
by friends ?—Yes. 

Was that well known among his friends?—Yes, I think so. 

Has he been remonstrated with or rallied about it in your 
presence !—Yes. 

How did you come to know it?’—He used to recommend me 
medicines. He recommended me to take hypophosphites and things 
like it. 
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_ Do you know what hypophosphites are?—A tonic, I think, to 
give you an appetite. That was a long time ago. 

Anything else?—Not that I remember. 

_ By Mr. Appison—You say you suggested this letter to the 
prisoner. What did you say to her?—I think I said to her that Mr. 
Brierley might help her, as he knew her troubles. 

Cross-examination continued—Did it come to your knowledge, 
or was it put to you, that traces of arsenic were found in one bottle 
of Valentine’s meat juice which had not been administered to the 
deceased man. Do you recollect that ?—Yes. 

Did it also come to your knowledge that arsenic was found in 
some one or most of certain bottles, which will be pointed to par- 
ticularly hereafter? That was so, was it not?—Yes. 

Do you recollect of hearing that arsenic was found in certain 
bottles !—Yes. 

I am alluding to the time when you had the conversation with 
Mrs. Maybrick herself ?—Yes. 

Do you recollect telling her that fact !—I think I mentioned it. 

Do you remember your mentioning particularly Valentine’s meat 
juice? Let me recall your mind to the fact. Dr. Carter took it 
away on the Friday night, and came back on Saturday morning, 
having tested it. You learned that before you left the house?—I 
do not remember. 

Did you not mention that to Mrs. Maybrick?!—Something was 
said about it by Nurse Wilson. 

Do you recollect Mrs. Maybrick beginning a sentence when a 
policeman came into the room and stopped her?—(The witness 
hesitated. ) 

Do you recollect the policeman coming into the room!—No. 

On the occasion of the conversation at which one of the nurses was 
present, did not a policeman come into the room and interrupt the 
conversation !—I do not recollect. 

Try to recollect. This lady was practically in custody, and 
there was a policeman in the house. Was Mrs. Maybrick ill in 
bed !—Yes. 

Were you in her room!—Yes. 

Was your sister, Mrs. Hughes, in her room!—No, at the door. 

Was a nurse in the room?—Yes. 

You and the nurse were in the room, and your sister at the 
door. On that occasion was there any conversation which was inter- 
rupted?—Yes. My sister said to me, ‘‘ You are not to say any- 
thing,’’ and the policeman said, ‘‘ You are not to speak.”’ 

And was that at the time, as well as you can recollect, when you 
were mentioning to Mrs. Maybrick what had been found in relation to 
Valentine’s meat juice?—Yes, I think it was. 

Did you gather from what your sister said that it was the 
policeman who desired that there should be no conversation with 
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The door was open?—Well, yes; it was partly open—it was 
not shut. 

Exactly. Your sister and the policeman, being on the landing, 
could hear the fact that there was a conversation going on!—Yes, 
they could. 

These rooms are not very large, I believef—Not very, but 
they are a good size. 

And they could hear the conversation ?!—Yes, every word. 

It was upon the conversation in this room on Valentine’s meat 
juice that the policeman said you must have no conversation /—Yes. 

Then the conversation, if there was any, was interrupted in 
that way /—Yes. 

Had you been more than a moment or two in that room at that 
time ?—I was never very long at any time in the room. 

On this occasion you had gone into the room and opened the 
conversation, and your sister interrupted /—Yes. 

Do you know the policeman’s name?—No, I do not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—When did you first know there 
were traces of poison in the Valentine meat juice?—I really cannot 
remember. 

When did you first learn it? You know you left the house on 
the Wednesday, and he died on the Saturday. Did you know it before 
he died ?—I think so. 

When did you know poison was found in the bottle?—I cannot 
remember the exact day, but my impression is that I heard it before 
I left the house. 

Before or aiter his death?—Before his death. 

Now, did you mention that in any shape or form to Mrs. May- 
brick?—I really could not say for certain. I think Nurse Wilson 
mentioned it. 

To Mrs. Maybrick ?—Yes. 

Did you mention anything about it?/—I may have done, but 
I have forgotten, and could not say positively. 

Now, do you know whether any other poison was found in the 
house?—I do not remember; there were so many bottles that I 
cannot remember. I heard there had been poison found in the 
bottles. 

When did you hear about the fly-papers?—I heard about them 
on Wednesday. 

And did you speak about them to Mrs. Maybrick?—No. 

Now, with regard to handing the letter to the policeman at the 
door, all letters or messages had to go through him, had they not? 
—Yes; I handed it to him, so that it might be forwarded. 


Dr. Fuller was then called, but did not appear. 


Mrs. Marrua Louisa Huaums, examined—I am a sister of Mrs. 
Briggs. I live in Sefton Park, Liverpool, and was acquainted with 
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M. L. Hughes 
the late Mr. Maybrick for a considerable time. We met several 
times at Battlecrease House, where I went with my sister. I was at 
the house the day after his death. I found some letters (produced) 
in the middle drawer of the dressing-table, and handed them to Mr. 
Michael Maybrick. The dressing-table was in Mrs. Maybrick’s 
bedroom. A day or two after Mr. Maybrick’s death I heard a 
conversation take place between Mrs. Maybrick and my sister in 
the morning-room downstairs. The conversation was with refer- 
ence to a telegram to a nurse. I don’t remember saying any- 
thing about a policeman being there. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartus Russutt—How long were you 
in the house?—Till Tuesday evening. 

Were the circumstances of the death the subject of the con- 
versation between you and your sister and the nurse!—Yes. 

Do you recollect hearing’ that arsenic was traced, and that it 
had been found in a bottle of Valentine’s meat juice?—Yes. 

And you also heard something about fly-papers!—Yes. 

Did you hear also of a packet labelled ‘‘ Poison ”’ being 
found /—Yes. 

Now, when did you hear about these things!—I do not quite 
know what you mean. 

When did you learn about Valentine’s meat juice? Did you 
learn that on Saturday or Sunday!—I heard it on the Saturday. 

Was it from Dr. Carter you heard it?—No. 

From whom?—Mr. Michael Maybrick. 

And when did you learn about the fly-papers?!—On the Wed- 
nesday before the death. 

Also from Mr. Michael Maybrick?—No. 

From whom!?—From Nurse Yapp. 

And when did you learn about the packet being found labelled 
poison?—I heard that on the Sunday after the death. 

By Mr. Justices SrepHmey—On what day did you hear about 
the Valentine’s meat juice?—On the Saturday evening. 

And the day of the fly-papers?—On the Wednesday before his 
death. 

Cross-ecamination continued—Were you there when Mrs. May- 
brick was very ill and was in bed?—Yes. 

And I do not know whether you were there when she was carried 
from the dressing-room into the spare room?—I was in the passage. 

Do you recollect your being on the landing outside the spare 
room where Mrs. Briggs, your sister, and one of the nurses was in 
the room with Mrs. Maybrick !—Yes ; I was out on the landing every 
time my sister was in the room. 

Do you recollect a policeman being on the landing also and 
interrupting a conversation !—Yes. a3 

And were you and he both in the position of hearing a con- 


versation /—Yes. 
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Do you recollect what that conversation was about? Had it 
reference to the Valentine’s meat juice, and the traces of arsenic 
supposed to be found in it?—Yes. 

Can you recollect whether Mrs. Maybrick was beginning to make 
any statement with reference to it or not?—No. 

Or upon your sister mentioning this?—I do not remember. 

Did the policeman intervene and say there must be no conversa- 
tion /—Yes. 

And that you conveyed into the other room!—The door was 
open ; I did not go in. 

But did you convey that into the room!—Yes. 

Which put an end to any explanation or conversation /—Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—Do you remember what the con- 
versation was about?—No. 

You can only say there was something said. You said the 
policeman had said nothing was to be said, and you repeated it ?— 
Yes. 

When had you a conversation with Nurse Yapp?—On the Wed- 
nesday. 

What did Nurse Yapp say? 

Sir CHartus Russett—lI object. 

Mr. Justice StepHen—Sir Charles Russell is quite right. 


Epwrn Maysrick, examined by Mr. Appison—I am a brother of 
the deceased. I am a cotton merchant in Liverpool, and spend a 
good deal of my time in America. I returned from that country 
on 25th April, and on the following day I saw my brother in his 
office. I dined with him that evening. He appeared to be in his 


usual health. So far as I knew my brother on the whole enjoyed 
very good health. From time to time he took ordinary liver 
medicine. 


Any sort of arsenic!—No. 

On Saturday, 27th April, I saw my brother for a moment when 
passing to the Wirral races. On Sunday, the 28th, I went to his 
house and found him lying on a sofa, apparently ill. He said he had 
been taken ill on the previous morning, but that feeling somewhat 
better, he had gone out to the Wirral races, where he had not felt 
himself the whole day. He also said that he had numbness in the 
legs and in the hands. After he retired, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, Mrs. Maybrick sat talking to me in the breakfast-room for 
nearly an hour. A ring then came from the chamber bell, and 
Mrs. Maybrick went upstairs. I followed, and found my brother 
lying in bed. He had almost lost the use of both legs and his right 
hand. He asked me to rub them for him, and Mrs. Maybrick and 
I did so until Dr. Humphreys came. I stayed at the house that, 
night, at my brother’s request, and on Monday morning I found him 
rather better. I went out and did not see him again till the next 
day. He was then pretty much the same as on Monday. 
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On Wednesday, lst May, my brother went to business. Mrs. 
Maybrick gave me a parcel to take to his office. I afterwards 
learned that it contained a brown jug in which there was some farin- 
aceous food in liquid form. My brother poured the liquid into a 
saucepan and heated it over the fire, and he then poured it into a 
basin and partook of it. He remarked, ‘‘ The cook has put some of 
that sherry into it, and she knows I don’t like it.’”? Some 
time after that I asked him how he was, and he said that he had not 
felt so well since his lunch. I went in the evening to Battlecrease 
House to dinner. My brother was not quite so well then as in the 
morning, but he complained of nothing particular. I did not see 
my brother take his lunch on the Thursday. On Friday I was in- 
formed that he had gone to have a Turkish bath. 

I did not see my brother again until Sunday, the 5th, when I 
went to the house. He told me he had been very sick, and that he 
vomited, and could not retain anything in his stomach. I gave him 
a brandy and soda, which he retained for about half an hour, but on my 
giving him a dose of physic he vomited it. He was very sick all that 
afternoon. Dr. Humphreys came that evening and said he had 
better not take anything to eat or drink for the present, and if he 
were thirsty he was to have a wet towel put to his mouth. I did 
not see any towel put to his mouth. My brother asked me to stay 
for the night, and after that day he never left his bed. 

On the Tuesday he was still very sick, but he was rather better 
than he was on the previous day. In consequence of a telegram 
which I received from Mrs. Maybrick on the Tuesday I arranged 
with Dr. Carter to be at Battlecrease House at half-past five, and I 
also telegraphed to Dr. Humphreys to join us there. On arriving at 
Battlecrease by the 4.45 train, I met the doctors there, and told 
them what I knew of my brother’s condition. On that night my 
brother’s condition was pretty much the same; he was very weak, 
he was vomiting, and he was pained in the bowels as well. He com- 
plained very much about his throat and about having a difficulty in 
swallowing. 

On Wednesday, the 8th, he seemed a little better. I asked 
him whether he would like me to bring my brother Michael down, 
but he said no—that he did not think it was necessary, that he had 
been very ill, but he felt a little better. He asked me what I 
thought about sending for a nurse, and I told him that I would ask 
the doctor. Mrs. Maybrick said she thought of sending to Hale- 
wood for a nurse who had been attending her, because my brother 
knew her and liked her. I saw Dr. Carter that morning, and, in 
consequence of what he told me, I did not telegraph for my brother 
at that time. About twelve o’clock that day I received another tele- 
gram from Mrs. Maybrick. I do not have that telegram here; I am 
not quite certain as to whether it was destroyed. In it she said, 
“* Jim worse again; have wired for a nurse.’ On receipt of that 
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message I telegraphed to my brother Michael to come down, and I 
went myself to Battlecrease by the 12.40 train. I met Mrs. Briggs 
and Mrs. Hughes there, and in consequence of a conversation which 
I had with them I went to the Nurses’ Institution. I found that 
Nurse Gore had already been sent to Battlecrease. Approaching the 
house, I saw Nurse Yapp in the drive. We went to a seat in the 
garden, out of sight of the house, and there she gave me the letter 
addressed to Mr. Brierley. Later in the day I met my brother 
Michael as he arrived from London. On the way to the house we 
had a conversation, and when we got to Battlecrease I gave certain 
instructions to Nurse Gore. 

The following day my brother was better, and I went to town 
to arrange for nurses. On Friday miorning I went to bring 
Dr. Humphreys. About one o’clock my brother became worse and 
could not take any nourishment, and at half-past eight in 
the evening of Saturday, the llth, he died. I first saw the 
chocolate box in the breakfast room when it was brought down 
by Nurse Yapp. The policeman came on the Sunday evening. On 
Monday a post-mortem examination was held, and the preliminary 
inquest was held on the Tuesday. The dressing-gown produced is, 
I think, Mrs. Maybrick’s. It was worn by her when she was attending 
to my brother at night, and also in the morning. The gown was taken 
by one of the professional nurses out of the room, and was hung 
up in the lavatory, which was then open. I took it out of there and 
put it into a cupboard, which I locked. That might have been on the 
Tuesday. I kept the key of the cupboard. The next time I had 
anything to do with the gown was on 13th June, when I handed it 
over to Inspector Baxendale. The apron produced was also, I believe, 
with the dressing-gown, but I cannot be quite certain. I noticed a 
handkerchief in the pocket of the dressing-gown, and I handed it and 
the apron to Inspector Baxendale. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartus Russsert—When did you arrive 
at Battlecrease?—On the 25th April. 

Were you backwards and forwards at Battlecrease up to the time 
of your brother’s death ?—Yes. 

Did you sleep at the house a number of days ?—Yes. 

How many ?—I slept there on the Sunday after I arrived, on the 
Tuesday, the 30th April, and not again until the Sunday following, 
and then I slept there every night until his death. 

And, with the exception of a few nights, you were there the 
greater part of the time!—Yes. 

Did Mrs. Maybrick seem attentive to her husband?’—Yes. 

Did she sit up at right?—Yes, most nights, I believe. I under- 
stand so. 

Were you in the house on Sunday, the 28th April?—Yes. 

Were you there when she sent for Dr. Humphreys on the 
Sunday ?—Yes, in the evening. He had already been there in the 
morning before I arrived. 
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“ Were you there when she sent for him in the first instance?— 
oO. 

But you have ascertained, I presume, that she had sent for him 
in the morning ?—Yes. 

Were you there at the time?—No. 

He was the only medical man living near to the house?—Yes. 
He only lived ten minutes’ walk away. 

Dr. Humphreys was in sole attendance upon him up to Tuesday, 
the 7th?—yYes, as far as I know. 

And on Tuesday, the 7th May, Dr. Carter was called in, and 
he and Dr. Humphreys were in attendance upon the patient up to his 
death ?—Yes. 

Do you recollect on the Tuesday Mrs. Maybrick suggesting that 
you should send your own medical man!—She telegraphed to me 
suggesting that Dr. M‘Cheyne (a medical man and a friend of mine) 
should be sent for. Dr. M‘Cheyne did not go out as a rule, but held 
consultations. Mrs. Maybrick had heard me mention the name to 
my brother James, and that was how she came to know the name. 

You went to Dr. Carter?/—Yes. 

Had you any communication with Dr. Carter before you went 
to Battlecrease?—No. I never saw him. 

You had not written to him?—TI telephoned to him. 

You communicated with him to make an appointment, but had 
no communication with him until he came to Battlecrease /-—Yes. 

That was on Tuesday !—Yes. 

Had he any communication with Dr. Humphreys before he came 
out to Battlecrease?!—Not to my knowledge. 

Another matter I wish to ask you about Did she speak about 
a nurse?—Yes. 

Was that first mentioned on Tuesday or Wednesday?—It was 
first mentioned on Wednesday morning. 

Do you recollect whether the nurse was Mrs. Low, of Hale?—I 
don’t recollect any name being mentioned. 

Was it some one at Hale?—Yes. 

Was the telegram sent to that person?—I do not know. 

Have you heard since!—I have since learned that she was tele- 
graphed for. 

The conversation about the nurse being sent for was early on 
Wednesday morning, was it not, before you went to town!—Yes. 

From the Wednesday morning until the death had you privately 
forbidden any intervention by Mrs. Maybrick in the nursing or 
administration of medicine or food!—I instructed Nurse Gore. I 
gave orders on Wednesday night, and repeated them on Thursday 
morning. 

Were the orders on Wednesday night or on Wednesday morning? 
—On Wednesday night. The nurse did not arrive till Wednesday 


afternoon. 
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Which nurse?—Nurse Gore. 

At two o’clock, did she not?—Yes; but I did not see her. 

What time of day did you see her?—As far as I can recollect, at 
about five o’clock. 

As far as you know and have observed, were your orders on that 
point observed and carried out ?—Upon the whole, I think they were. 

The nurses are here who had successive charge of him—one 
relieving the other, I believe?—They are, I believe. 

Now, I want this quite definitely—your instructions were specific 
and distinct, that neither as to medicine, nor as to food, was Mrs. 
Maybrick to have anything to do with it?—I never mentioned her | 
name in the matter, but I told the nurses I should hold them respon- 
sible for all foods and all medicines given to him, and that nobody 
was to attend to him at all except the nurses. But I did not mention 
any names. 

Still, that would be the effect of the orders!—Yes, it would. I 
would exclude her and everybody else except the nurses. 

But there was nobody else to exclude?—There might have been 
a servant for all I knew. 

But, at all events, it was Mrs. Maybrick you had in your mind? 
—Yes. 

Did you tell her you had given these instructions ?—No. 

Or did you address any statement, or advice, or direction to 
her on the matter?—-No, none whatever, as far as I can recollect. 

Now, as to another matter. What was the day on which you 
took down food to the office?—Wednesday, Ist of May. 

Can you tell me if the previous occasion on which food was 
taken to the office was on the Tuesday!—The only days on which 
food was taken down were Wednesday and Thursday. 

So far as you know, food was not taken down to the office except 
on those two days?—So far as I know. 

Now, I ask you this—Did you learn how the food affected your 
brother on the Wednesday; do you suggest that he was sick after 
it? By sick do you mean vomiting!—Oh, no. I do not suggest any 
such thing. No, I have never stated that. I spoke to him on that 
occasion, and he said that he did not feel so well since his lunch. 

Is it not the fact that, on that same day, he dined at home in 
company with your wife?—I beg your pardon, I am not married. 

It is my mistake. The company consisted of Captain Irving, 
of the White Star Line, yourself, your brother, and his wife?—Yes. 

By Mr. Justice StrpHun—tThe food was taken down by you on 
Wednesday and by some one else on the second day; which day 
was it when you asked him how he felt, and when he said he did not 
feel so well after luncheon? 

Sir Caartes Russenu—That was on Wednesday, my lord; it 
was the day when he had dinner at home with Captain Irving and 
his brother. (Zo Witness)—Now, there is another matter I should 
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like to ask you about, and that is, if you have seen the cash-box 
which Mrs. Maybrick said was hers?—Yes, it is a small cash-box. 

You are aware that possession of the box was demanded by 
Mr. Cleaver. Where is it?—It is at the house now; it is locked 
up in the linen closet. The house, with the exception of the linen 
closet, is empty. 

Is there any objection to its being produced ?—None, so far as 
I know. 

Did you find amongst your brother’s papers a bundle of 
prescription ?—There were several prescriptions found in the room 
_ on its being searched by Mr. Baxendale. 

Where are they!—Mr. Baxendale took possession of them. 

Where are they?—I do not know. 

Are you sure you do not?—So far as I know, I did not see a 
prescription of Dr. Ward. 

There may have been one amongst those which Mr. Baxendale 
took !—There may have been. 

Have you not said to Mr. Baxendale that you had seen them ?— 
I do not remember. 

Are they in Court?—I cannot say. 

Did you find any of these prescriptions—any from Dr. Ward, 
of Norfolk, Virginia?—Not that I am aware of. I should have 
noticed them at once, knowing the gentleman, if I had seen 
anything of the kind. 

So far as you recollect, you did not see them?—I did not. 

But they may have been amongst these prescriptions !—Yes ; 
they may have been. 

Did you not get any prescriptions at the office among your 
brother’s papers?—Mr. Baxendale went to the office; and, if there 
were any, he must have taken them away. 

My first question was, did you find any there?—So far as I 
remember, no; but Mr. Baxendale may have done. 

In addition to these, there were a large number of bottles 
found at the office?—Yes, I believe so. 

I am told as many as twenty-eight. There was no arsenic in 
these ?—I believe not. 

Can you make it convenient to look at the prescriptions 
to-night, and see whether there are any from Dr. Ward, of 
Virginia ?—Certainly, if they are handed to me. 

There is another matter to which I should allude now. On 
the 30th of April, you did not think your brother was very unwell? 
—No; not seriously so. 

You escorted his wife to some entertainment—to a domino 
ball ?—Yes; to a private domino ball at Wavertree. 

You were her escort on that occasion /—Yes. 

Did you know that he was taking ipecacuanha wine at the 
time?—I don’t know. 
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Tuomas Symmncron Woxss, examined by Mr. Swirr—I am a 
chemist in Aigburth, and I also have the post office there. I knew 
the late Mr. Maybrick and his wife. I remember an occasion when 
Mrs. Maybrick called upon me, somewhere about the 24th April last, 
and purchased from me a dozen fly-papers. The fly-papers (pro- 
duced) are of a similar kind to the ones I sold her. She made a 
remark to me at the time that the flies were beginning to get 
troublesome in the kitchen. I had sold only one lot of fly-papers 
before that during the present year. I had an account against the 
deceased, but Mrs. Maybrick paid for the fly-papers. I sent my boy 
with the fly-papers to the house. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuarites Russett—You knew Mrs. May- 
brick very well?—Yes. 

She lived close to you!—Yes. 

Probably you would address her by her name?’—Yes. 

You sold fly-papers at other times not in hot weather ?—Yes. 

Are you aware that washes for the hair are made from it?—I 
am not aware of it. 

Or face?—I have never heard of it. 

But you have yourself sold papers in the season when they have 
not been wanted for killing flies?7—I cannot remember a similar 
instance except the lot I sold—the one previous to this lot. But the 
first lot was not for a wash or flies. 

What were they wanted for?—lor beetles. 

When was that, do you recollect /—I believe it was in the month 
of February. 

It was for some one whom you knew, also!—Yes. he 

Was this parcel rolled up with the ends open? Was it wrapped 
up with the ends turned in cylindrical form ?—Yes. 

She didn’t take them with her!—No. 

What are they a dozen?’—Sixpence a dozen. 

How long have you been in business there/—One year and 
eleven months. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—Have you any means of fixing 
the date when these fly-papers were purchased?—It, was not earlier 
than the 15th nor later than the 25th of April. 


CuristopHer Hanson, examined by Mr. Swirr—I am a chemist 
and druggist at Cressington. Mrs. Maybrick was a customer at my 
shop. On the 29th April last she came to my shop for a lotion and 
purchased two dozen fly-papers, which cost one shilling. The fly- 
papers were similar to those produced. She had an account run- 
ning, and did not usually pay at the time of ordering. Upon this 
occasion she paid for the fly-papers, but not for the lotion. She 
took the fly-papers with her. I have since analysed some of my fly- 
papers, and have found each paper to contain from one to two and a 
half grains of arsenic. 
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Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russpzt—Was it not arsenite 
of soda?—No, it was arsenical acid, or white arsenic. 

White arsenic is another name for it?—Yes. 

How long have you been in your business?/—T'wo and a half 
years. 

Cressington is close to Battlecrease; it is in the neighbourhood 
of Aigburth ?—Yes, it is about ten minutes’ walk from it. 

How long have you known Mrs. Maybrick?—From a few days 
after going to Cressington. 

You had an account from the house?—Yes. 

These lotions and things which you have to make up are such 
ar the price must be computed in accordance with the ingredients? 
—Yes. 

But in the case of fly-papers that is not so!—No, they have 
their regular price. 

You just describe to us what took place in the shop when Mrs. 
Maybrick bought the things?’—She came into the shop and brought 
a@ paper with the ingredients of a lotion written down; it was not a 
doctor’s prescription. She had that made up, and while waiting, 
and, I suppose, seeing the fly-papers on the counter, she asked for 
some. 

They were on the counter, were they? You have not told us 
about that yet ?—Yes. 

They were in a conspicuous position ?—Yes. 

Just explain how that was?!—There was a glass case, and on 
either side of the glass case there was a shelf, and it was on the 
shelf nearest the door that these fly-papers were. 

And while the lotion was being prepared she gave the order for 
the fly-papers !/—Yes. 

What was the lotion which she ordered—what were the 
ingredients ?—Tincture of benzoin and elderflowers. 

That is a cosmetic, is it not?—Yes. ; 

Is it within your experience that arsenic is an ingredient in 
many cosmetic preparations?—It is, sir; quite common. 

It softens the skin?—I don’t know what it is for. 

You know, I presume, it is a depilatory!—I am not aware it has 
that quality. : 

You know that it is sold by artists in hair for that purpose?—. 
I don’t know that. 

I must further ask you—knowing, as you have told us, that 
arsenic was common as an ingredient in cosmetics, is not that mix- 
ture of benzoin and elderflowers a lotion in which arsenic would very 
likely be used ?!—Yes, it is. . 

Is it not a very common thing to sell arsenical fly-papers at 
seasons when they are not wanted for the destruction of insects ? 
Have you not so sold them?—Not in the depth of winter. 

But in the spring and autumn !—Yes. fs 
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Did you know the purposes for which they were going to be 
applied !—No. 

I understand that you have sold them at a time when they were 
not needed for the destruction of flies ’—Sometimes. 

Now I don’t know whether you, as a chemist, make up and 
sell lotions for toilet purposes?—I do; but I don’t make up any 
lotions containing arsenic. 

I do not suggest that; but lotions for toilet purposes?—Oh, yes. 
I very frequently make up similar lotions to what Mrs. Maybrick 
had, but I have no proprietary lotion. 

You make them up if you are asked ?—Yes. 

And only when you are asked /—Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—Did you ever sell fly-papers for 
the purpose of making cosmetics!—No. 

Is it not a fact that in cosmetics arsenic is used?—Not in my 
case. 

In what form is it generally used?—It is used as a paste, and it 
is combined with bismuth. 

You believe, as a matter of knowledge in your profession, it is 
used in these cosmetics !—Yes. 

What are its effects?—I do net know. 

Did you ever hear of its being used as a cosmetic except in the 
regular form?—No. 

Not fly-papers?——Certainly not. 


Joun Srrron, examined—I am an assistant to Mr. Wokes. If 
do not recollect how long ago I was sent with a parcel to Battlecrease 
House, and went to the back door with it. I was told to put it on 
the stairs, and I did so, and left it there. It was a parcel given to 
me by Mr. Wokes for Mrs. Maybrick. 


Grorce SmiTH, examined by Mr. Appison—I was bookkeeper 
to the late Mr. James Maybrick for a period of four years. The 
deceased’s health was generally good. He sometimes complained 
of his liver. He had discussed the question of homceopathy, but 
not with me. On the day of the Wirral races deceased came to the 
office at about half-past ten in the morning. He was not looking 
well, and went away between twelve and one o’clock. On the follow- 
ing Monday, the 29th, he came to the office at about two o’clock. 
He did not look very well. On the 30th he came to the office at 
one o’clock, and still did not look well. On Wednesday, the 1st 
May, he came to the office, and I saw him warming food in a pan for 
his lunch. I did not notice him particularly after his lunch. He 
said on the Wednesday that he was very seedy. On Thursday he 
came to the office again, and also on Friday. On that day he did 
not seem at all well. He was very pale. He left, and never came 
again. 
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Cross-examined by Sir CHartus Russert—There were no medi- 
cine bottles sold from the office? Do you know what was done with 
the bottles, or whose perquisites they were?—They never were sold 
with my knowledge. 

If they were sold, who would have the right to sell?—I don’t 
know. 

Are you aware of any of these bottles being sold?—I am not 
aware. 

How many were found in the office at the time of his death ?—I 
think twenty. 

I am told twenty-eight. But, however, were some of these 
endorsed in writing by the deceased himself?—I don’t know. 

You didn’t examine them!—No. 

Beyond your observation that he did not look very well, was 
there anything at all in his condition to attract your attention !— 
No; he seemed to be very pale. 

Was there anything further?—No. 

Was he ever sick in the office?—No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—Were all the medicine bottles 
found in the office given up to Inspector Baxendale !—Yes. 


THomas Lowry, examined by Mr. M‘Connze~tt—I was in the 
employment of the late Mr. James Maybrick for nearly five years. 
On Saturday, the 27th April, the deceased came down to the office 
about eleven o’clock, and in my hearing he made complaint of 
stiffness in his limbs. He left the office between twelve and one to 
go to some races. On Monday, the 29th, the deceased came down 
to the office between eleven and twelve, looking unwell. To the 
best of my recollection, he came down on the Tuesday, and stayed 
about half an hour. I wag sent with a parcel, and I took out 
some letters. The parcel contained some of Du Barry’s food, 
** Revalenta Arabica,’’ and I took it from the office to the house. 
I recollect Mr. Maybrick coming to the office on the Ist May, about 
eleven o’clock. He sent me out to buy a saucepan, a basin, and a 
spoon. The articles produced are something like those I purchased. 
Upon giving the articles to Mr. Maybrick, he poured some liquid 
into the saucepan out of a jug, and put it on the fire, and he 
afterwards partook of it. The vessels were afterwards left in the 
office. On the next day, when he came to the office, he wasn’t very 
well. He had lunch again, and warmed the food as he had done 
on the previous day. He only took some of it. On Friday, the 3rd 
May, he was down at the office, but he was never there after. There 
were a number of bottles at the office, having accumulated since I 
had been there. Before this time the general health of Mr. 
Maybrick had been good. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russptt—Do you recollect his 
having been ill once at the office three or four years ago ?—Yes. 
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Except on that occasion, had anything occurred to attract 
attention in relation to his health!—Not previous to the beginning 
of April. 
In April you did not think he seemed very well!—No, he looked 
pale. 


Mrs. Exiza F. Busupr, examined—I am a charwoman. I 
cleaned the offices of the late Mr. James Maybrick. On the 
morning of 2nd May I washed the pan and other vessels produced. 
On the following morning I saw the vessels had been used again, 
and that particles of food were left adhering to them, some white 
and some black. I cleaned the vessels, and put them on the mantel- 
piece. There were not many old medicine bottles in the office. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russent—Did you see the 
food?—Yes; the dark food was like beef tea, but I do not know 
what the white food was made of. 

Did you see what was in the cupboard?—No, sir. 


The Court adjourned. 
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Second Day—Thursday, Ist August, 1889, 


Dr. Cartes FULLER, examined by Mr. Appison—I am a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, practising at Alwyn 
Street, near Wellington Mansions, Regent’s Park. In April last 
I was in medical attendance on Mr. Michael Maybrick. In conse- 
quence of a letter from Mr. Michael Maybrick, I went to his 
chambers, Wellington Mansions, Regent’s Park, on Sunday, 14th 
April, for the purpose of examining his brother, James Maybrick. 
I saw Mr. James Maybrick, and made an examination of him, and 
heard what he had to say. He complained of pains in his head and 
of numbness, and said he was apprehensive of being paralysed. 

What made him think that ?—He had lost some sensation, and 
felt numb. The examination lasted over an hour. I found there 
was nothing the matter with him. I told him there was very little 
the matter with him, but that he was suffering from indigestion, 
and that I was perfectly certain there was no fear of paralysis. 
The symptoms were those which might be attributed to indigestion. 
When I told him this he seemed more cheerful. I did prescribe for 
him. Those two prescriptions (produced) are the ones I prescribed 
on the 14th for him. The one is an aperient and the other a tonic, 
with liver pills. On the following Saturday, the 20th, deceased 
came to my house and told me that he felt much better. I examined 
him again, and found him better. The dyspeptic symptoms of 
which he complained had partially disappeared. I thereupon 
slightly altered the prescription and wrote another (produced). 
In it compound sulphur lozenges were substituted for pills, and a 
little sweet spirits of nitre added. The third prescription I would 
describe as a tonic—a stomach and nerve tonic. None of the three 
prescriptions contained arsenic in any shape or form. Deceased 
told me he had been taking a pill which he said I had prescribed 
for his brother. This, however, was not the case. I had not 
prescribed it. That pill contained powdered rhubarb, extract of 
aloes, and extract of camomile flowers, and was a mild aperient. 
He told me of nothing else he had been taking. He never sug- 
gested to me that he had been taking arsenic during any part of 
his life. I knew nothing about it at that time. It was never 
suggested to me by him. I asked him if he had been taking any 
medicine, and he said that the pill was the only thing he had been 
taking. I have had thirty years’ experience as a practitioner. I 
know the symptoms which accompany the taking of arsenic. 
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Take away from your mind all question of arsenical poisoning 
—how is arsenic generally taken ’—It is taken, as a rule, in a fluid 
form, in Fowler’s solution, which is made from arsenious acid 
dissolved in a solution of potash. The dose varies from one to 
eight minims. I saw no indication in Mr. Maybrick of his having 
been a person who had been in the habit of taking arsenic. 

Are there symptoms which accompany the habitual use of 
arsenic?—Yes, but they were not present in this case. Arsenic is 
given in cases of intermittent fever; but Mr. Maybrick did not 
complain of that. I had no reason to suppose he was taking 
arsenic. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russeiu-—Your attention was 
not directed to the matter at all?—No. 

You did not examine him for any symptoms of the use of 
arsenic !/—No. 

I believe he complained of pain in his head and numbness of 
his right leg; he was apprehensive of paralysis on that side?—Yes, 
I believe he was. 

Did he also complain of derangement of the digestion /—Yes. 

Did he tell you these symptoms were symptoms of old standing ? 
—No, he did not. 

Did he tell you he had had the numbness before?—I cannot 
recollect. 

Do you know now that they were of old standing—that he had 
complained of them as far back as 18827—I have not that know- 
ledge. 

You examined him, and found him free from organic disease? 
—Yes, I did. 

He told you he had been taking some pills you had prescribed 
for his brother, and you understood him to say that was the only 
medicine he had been recently taking ?—Yes. 

Was he a man who seemed inclined to exaggerate his symp- 
toms?—I thought so. He seemed a nervous man. 
os As regards the pills, they are described as Plummer’s pills? 

es. 

Plummer’s pills contain from a grain to a grain and a quarter 
in each pill?—Yes, of the sulphuret of antimony. 

I don’t think that you on the second occasion gave any fresh 
directions about Plummer’s pills; you simply told him to continue? 
—I told him to omit the pills, and take lozenges as a substitute. 

I was struck by one observation you made in answer to a 
question my friend put to you as to whether any suggestion was 
made about his taking arsenic, your answer being, as I took it 
down, ‘‘ No, it was not suggested to me by him then ’’?—It was 
never suggested to me. 

Then you do not mean to qualify your answer !—No; if I have 
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suggested that subsequently a suggestion of the kind was made, I 
do not wish to do so. 

You mean to say, then, that it has never been suggested to you? 
—Yes. 

I understand you. You mean that it was never suggested to 
you by any one?—Never suggested by any one. 

No opinion has been asked of you with reference to the sup- 
position of his having at any time taken arsenic habitually !—No; 
I have never been asked about it. 

In reference to the use of arsenic, I think when conveyed 
medicinally it is frequently conveyed in Fowler’s solution !/—Yes, 
frequently ; but I ought to say there is another solution of arsenic 
made with hydrochloric acid. 

Fowler’s solution is the more common one!—Yes. 

I wish to make it quite clear; it contains arsenic which has 
been made completely dissoluble—it has been completely dissolved ? 
—Yes. 

May I presume generally that it is made from crude or 
arsenious acid !—Yes. 

It is arsenious acid in a state of solution !—Yes. 

It also dissolves in water ?—Yes; but not so easily. 

Have you ever known a case at all in your experience of a 
person in the habit of taking arsenic not prescribed in doctor’s 
doses—any case in your own experience!—Yes, several cases. 

Under prescriptions?—No: they had a prescription first, and 
subsequently got it from the chemist on their own account. 

In small medicinal doses ?—Yes. 

Any experience of your own of this kind?—Yes, one. 

When was that?—About six years ago. 

Had you prescribed it!—Yes, originally. 

And after your prescription it had been continued without, 
as I understand, your authority ?—It had. 

And what was the result !—He got a swelling about the eyelids 
and a redness of the eyes, together with a tenderness over the 
stomach. 

Would those be the symptoms which you would say would be 
produced by an undue use of arsenic—redness of the eyelids, 
intolerance of light?—No, I do not think there would be an 
intolerance of light. 

But there would be a swelling about the eyelids, redness of the 
eyes, and a tenderness over the stomach, especially in pressure?— 
Yes. 

As far as there are any distinctive indications, would you say 
those are the most prominent ?—I do. 

But you have found them associated with other cases, cases 
of undue use of arsenic ?—I have. 

Is it not correct to say that it is impossible to mention one 
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symptom and say that it is distinctly from an over-use of arsenic 
and from nothing else?—I should say so, any one of them. 

Did you in the case of the patient come to the conclusion that 
he or she—I don’t know whether it was a lady or a gentleman !— 
It was a gentleman. 

Did you come to the conclusion that he had foolishly prescribed 
for himself and taken what were excessive doses!—They were not 
excessive doses according to the Pharmacopeia, but they were 
excessive doses for him. 

That is to say, the effect of doses varies according to the 
idiosynerasy of the particular person?—It does vary in that way. 

And regarding the particular state of health and the course of 
life of the individual ?—Yes. 

And the kind of treatment he was undergoing in other 
respects?—All those things would interfere very much with the 
action of arsenic. 

Have you had a case where you had to consider whether the 
effect of antimony upon a person who was taking arsenic had 
accentuated the action of arsenic?—Personally I have not. 

Can you tell me this—whether if a person has been in the habit 
of taking arsenic the desire for it grows strong; in other words, 
whether the passion for it increases?—No, it is not like opium. 

By Mr. Justice StrepHun—Your words are, ‘‘ Nothing like 
opium.’’ DoI understand you that you know it is not like opium? 
—Yes, my lord. 

Cross-examination continued—Just see, Dr. Fuller, if you 
realise what his lordship is putting to you !—Yes. 

I was asking you about your own experience, and I understood 
you to say not. Do you undertake to say that arsenical dosing does 
not grow upon a person!—I am unable to say one way or the other 
from my own experience. 

By Mr. Justice StrpHen—Do you, as the result of your general 
knowledge on the subject, believe that the habit does grow or that 
it does not grow!—That is does not grow. 

Cross-examination continued—l must press you upon this. 
Did the leaving it off in the case of the person to whom you refer 
cause any depression /—Although that case is six years ago, I called 
upon the gentleman to inquire whether he felt any difference what- 
ever, and he said he did not. 

How long did he take it?—I cannot tell you exactly, but for 
some months. 

Very*well, then, I must press you upon this. Do you remember 
the well-known case, which attracted a great deal of attention 
among medical men, of the Styrian peasants!—I do. 

Do you agree that much depression occurs on the withdrawal 
of the drug from those who take it?—Only with those who take it 
in very large doses. 
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But those are doses which begin by very small doses?—The case 
to which I refer was very small doses indeed—only about three drops 
—and therefore there would not be much depression. I account for 
the absence of depression by the smallness of the doses. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—My friend has implied that 
there is some pleasure in taking arsenic or a passion for it. Have 
you ever heard of such a thing in your experience!/—No. I never 
have. 

My friend speaks of an arsenic habit. Do you recognise any 
such /—No; I really have had no experience. 

Well, but as far as your experience of and treatment of 
patients go, does the taking of arsenic, as opium, produce pleasure? 
—I never heard of such a thing. 

Did you ever hear of it being taken except by some one who 
thought it would do him good ?—No, I never did. 

When you speak of people who have taken arsenic having 
redness in the eyes and eyelids, have they taken it for medicinal 
purposes /—It may be so. 

What do they generally take it for?—Generally for skin 
eruptions. 

Anything else?—Sometimes as a tonic. 

I think the word my friend suggested, something about an 
aphrodisiacal tendency, it being taken by him for sexual purposes. 
Did you ever hear that!—I have never heard of it. 

To create a desire?—I have never heard of arsenic being taken 
for such purposes. 

Did Mr. Maybrick, in any shape or form, when speaking of 
his nervousness, ever suggest anything of the kind ?!—He did not. 

Did you ever hear it spoken of in connection with him until 
this moment /—No. 

You were not here yesterday !/—No. 

What was the cause of the numbness of which he complained? 
-—Functional disturbance of the nerves, I suppose. 

Will any disturbance of the nerves produce numbness !—Cer- 
tain disturbances will. 

Such as disturbances produced by dyspeptic derangements 
generally ?—It is almost impossible to say what is the cause of 
constant disturbances in the nerves. 

How do those who take arsenic for their skins or as a tonic 
usually take it?—It is usually taken by Fowler’s solution. 

Did you ever hear of it being mixed with food or drink or 
medicine ordered by doctors !—Never. 

As a cosmetic, how is it taken ?—It is taken in water, the same 
as for other purposes. 

My friend has examined you about Styrian peasants. They 
say that by gradually increasing the dose, these people get to take 
large doses, beyond even poisoning doses!—So I have read. 
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Styrian peasants can take more than those who are un- 
accustomed to it?—So it is said. 

What do they take it for!—I don’t know. 

Is there any such habit in England?—I never heard of such a 
thing. 

ee many Plummer’s pills did he take ?—I saw him first on the 
14th and again on the 20th. He had taken one every night. 

You don’t know how many he had taken before the 14th ?—He 
had taken none. I prescribed them for him. 


CuRISTOPHER RoBINSON, examined—I am an assistant to Messrs. 
Clay & Abraham, chemists, Liverpool. I recollect the late Mr. 
Maybrick bringing a prescription to the shop on the 16th April, 
and this was compounded in the ordinary way, and handed to Mr. 
Maybrick. I identify the two bottles (produced). They were given 
to Mr. Maybrick on the 24th April. Before they were handed to 
Mr. Maybrick they were carefully tested in the usual way. There 
was no arsenic in the medicine; and if Fowler’s solution had been 
present I should have detected it by the smell. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russextt—Do you see a mark 
on the top of the prescription, ‘‘ Bell & Co.’’? They are well- 
known chemists in London. Now, was that on the prescription 
when it was handed to you on the 16th?—It may or may not have 
been. I cannot say. 


Freperick Harty Tozer, examined—I am a chemist in the 
employ of Messrs» Clay & Abraham, Castle Street. I recollect 
prescriptions being brought to my firm by the late Mr. Maybrick 
to be made up. ‘‘C”’ prescription, I believe, I dispensed; and 
also ‘‘ D,’’ though the mixture only. Of the ‘“‘ E”’ prescription 
I dispensed two articles. I compounded them according to the 
prescription. There was no arsenic in the ingredients. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russpnyt—When you get a 
prescription to make up in certain proportions, you have to 
measure, or weigh, the quantities !—Yes. 

Yes, if it is an article in the Pharmacopeeia; but pills, I 
suppose, are already made up?—No, I have to make them. 

You don’t keep them ready made?—We keep one or two ready 
made in the rolled mass. 

That is what I mean. You have the material ready made for 
some, and then you simply put them in the form of pills?—Yes. 

You don’t compound them for the purpose of each particular 
prescription ?—Some I do. 

Pee batt of one of the prescriptions was already 
made. 


Auice Yapp, examined by Mr. App1son—I was a nurse in the 
family of the Maybricks, and when Mr. Maybrick died I had been 
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with them one year and eight months. During that time there had 
been nothing the matter with my master. There was an inner room 
near the bedroom in which Mr. Maybrick slept sometimes, but I am 
not certain. JI remember the day of the Grand National, the 29th 
April, and before that I was aware that my mistress had gone to 
London. Before going she said she was visiting London to see her 
mother, and I promised to write to her. On the day of the Grand 
National Mrs. Maybrick came home at ten minutes to seven, and my 
master returned a few minutes after. Mrs. Maybrick entered the 
nursery and so did Mr. Maybrick; but neither spoke. 

Mr. Maybrick carried the youngest child down to the nursery. 
I heard Mr. Maybrick say to Mrs. Maybrick, ‘‘ This scanda! will be 
all over the town to-morrow.’’ They then went down into the hall, 
and I heard Mr. Maybrick say, ‘‘ Florie, I never thought you could 
come to this.’”’ That was all I heard. They then went into the 
vestibule, and I heard Mr. Maybrick say, ‘‘ If you once cross this 
threshold you shall never enter these doors again.’’ I did not know 
that a cab had been ordered at that time. I went down to Mrs. 
Maybrick, and asked her to come to her bedroom. She did not 
answer, and I put my arm around her waist, and took her upstairs. 
I made the bed for her that night, and she slept in the dressing- 
room. The next day, on the Saturday, Mrs. Maybrick went out, 
and Dr. Hopper came in the afternoon. 

About a fortnight or three weeks after the Grand National the 
housemaid, Brierley, told me something in the nursery which caused 
me to go into Mrs. Maybrick’s bedroom. I went there, and I saw 
the wash-basin covered with a towel, which I took off. There was 
another towel on a plate. I lifted the plate and saw a basin con- 
taining some fly-papers. I cannot say how many. I knew that 
they were fly-papers, because I saw ‘“‘ fly-papers ’’ written upon 
them. There was also a small quantity of liquid in the basin. I 
put the things back as I found them. 

What did the household consist of besides Mr. and Mrs. May- 
brick ?—I was nurse, Brierley was housemaid, Humphreys was the 
cook, and the waitress, Cadwallader. 

Did you ever up to that time see any fly-papers in the house at 
all for killing flies, or anything of that kind?—No. So far as I know, 
there were not any flies giving trouble. I do not know what became 
of the fly-papers, and I never saw any again. About ten o’clock in 
the morning of the Wirral races, 27th April, Mrs. Maybrick spoke 
to me after the master had left to go to his office. She said that 
Mr. Maybrick had taken an overdose of medicine. I asked what 
kind of medicine, and she said, ‘‘ Some ordered him by a doctor in 
London. He was very sick and in great pain.’ That was all that 
passed. When I went to bed that night my master had not returned. 
On the next day, Sunday, 28th April, I heard the bedroom bell 
ring. It was not my duty to answer the bell. As I was coming 
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downstairs I saw Mrs. Maybrick on the landing. She came to the 
night nursery door, and asked if I would stay with the master. I 
went into the bedroom and I found that he was lying on the bed 
with his dressing gown on. My mistress came to the bedroom a 
few minutes afterwards with a cup in her hand and said to her 
husband, ‘‘ Do take this mustard and water; it will remove the 
brandy and make you sick again if nothing else.’ I did not see 
much of him on the Monday and two following days. I was attend- 
ing to the children at the top of the house. I only know generally 
from what I heard from the other servants. In the evening of 
Friday, 3rd May, Mrs. Maybrick brought the children up to see him, 
and I followed them into the room. I heard him say that he had 
been sick again. Later on Mrs. Maybrick told me that he had 
been sick again. 

By Mr. Justice Stspupn—Did she say “‘ sick ’’ or “‘ il] ’??—I 
am not sure which. 3 

Heamination continued—I said it was very strange that he was 
sick so long, and that she had better get another doctor. She said 
that Dr. Humphreys said it was only his liver that was out of order, 
and then she added, ‘‘ But all doctors are fools. They say that 
because it covers a multitude of sins.”” On Monday, 6th May, Mrs. 
Maybrick went out shopping. After she had gone, I went into the 
bedroom, as I heard the master moaning. He seemed flushed and 
hot, and was moving from one side of the pillow to the other. He 
asked me if I would rub his hands as he complained of numbness. 1 
did this, and I stayed with him, I should think, for ten minutes. 
When I went out he said he thought he could go to sleep. I did 
not see my mistress until the afternoon, when I spoke to her and 
said that I had seen Mr. Maybrick. I added that I thought she 
should call for another doctor. I wanted to send for Dr. Hopper, 
but Mrs. Maybrick said that if he came Mr. Maybrick would not 
take anything’ he prescribed. I replied that I did not think but 
what he would see him if he came. 

Where were the medicines kept at that time?—Some on the 
table in the bedroom and some in Mr. Maybrick’s room. On Tuesday, 
7th May, there was a table with medicine bottles near the bedroom 
door. I saw Mrs. Maybrick on the landing near the bedroom door. 

What was she doing!—She was apparently pouring something 
out of one bottle into another. 

What sort of bottles were they?—Medicine bottles. On Wed- 
nesday, 8th May, I asked Mrs. Maybrick how the master was, and 
she said ‘“‘ About the same.’’ I was then near the bedroom. I 
heard Mr. Maybrick ask Mrs. Maybrick to rub his hands. She said, 
‘* You are always wanting your hands rubbed ; it does you no good.”’ 
About three o’clock that afternoon I was in the roadway near the 
house. Mrs. Maybrick came to the garden gate and gave me a 
letter to send by the 3.45 post. I opened the letter and read part of 
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it ; in consequence of what I read I did not post it. I gave it to Mr. 
Edwin Maybrick. Mr. Michael Maybrick and Mr. Edwin Maybrick 
were in the house that night, and I spoke to both of them. On 
the next morning, 9th May, I saw Mrs. Maybrick in the night 
nursery. She said to me, ‘‘ Do you know I am blamed for this? ”’ 
I said, ‘‘ For what?’’? She answered, ‘‘ For Mr. Maybrick’s ill- 
ness.’’ From what Mr. Michael Maybrick told me, Bessie Brierley 
and I went to the linen closet. We did not find anything there, but 
in the night nursery we found a chocolate box and packet. They 
were in a tray inside a trunk belonging to Mrs. Maybrick. I opened 
the chocolate box in presence of Nurse Wilson. I noticed the label, 
‘* Arsenic—poison for cats.’? I took the chocolate box and parcel 
as they were found to Mr. Michael Maybrick, and I saw him take the 
lid off the box. I observed a piece of handkerchief in the box with 
two bottles underneath. 

This is still Mrs. Maybrick’s trunk?—Yes. It was Mrs May- 
brick’s handkerchief. 

Cross-examined by Sir Caritas Russert—Do you remember 
Mrs. Maybrick coming to you and saying that she had been blamed 
for his illness?—Yes. 

Did you say, ‘‘ Why ’’ ?—Yes. 

What did she say ?—She said it was for not sending for another 
doctor and nurse. 

I want to go back a little and understand the position of things. 
You heard the quarrel after the day of the Grand National!—Yes. 

There had been up to that time no quarrel of any serious nature? 
—No. 

And none after the reconciliation ?—No. 

They appeared to be reconciled !—Yes. 

Were you aware that Dr. Hopper had, in the matter of bringing 
about the reconciliation, acted as Mrs. Maybrick’s friend !—Yes, sir. 

On that night you knew that Mrs. Maybrick had ordered a cab? 
—TI heard afterwards. 

You knew the cab was there waiting, and she was apparently 
going away ?—Yes. 

She came down into the hall dressed, apparently for that pur- 
pose ?—Yes. 

And I think you made some appeal to her yourself, and made 
some reference to the children ?—Yes. 

You appealed to her to come and see the baby?—Yes. 

Did she yield?—When I put my arm round her waist she came 
with me. 

About this question of the fly-papers. Have you ever acted as 
lady’s maid?—No; only as nurse. 

Was it in the morning that the girl Bessie Brierley told you 
as to having seen these fly-papers?/—No; it was soon after dinner. 
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But did she tell you that she had seen them in the morning 
when she was doing up the room?—Yes. 

And you, out of curiosity, went into the room after the dinner 
was over!—It was about two hours after when I went into the room. 

Out of curiosity /—Yes. 

You had no business in the room?—No. 

And having been told by Bessie Brierley that she had seen them 
in the morning, you found them still there as she had described 
them !—Yes. 

Where were they!—On the washstand. 

In the principal bedroom ?—Yes. 

That is to say, in the bedroom which is directly approached from 
the landing /—Yes. 

Whereabouts was this washstand piaced?—By the door leading 
to the inner room. 

And in a position in which you could see it on entering the 
door of the bedroom !—Yes. 

These were reported to you by Bessie Brierley as having been 
there early in the morning, and you have no reason to suppose 
that they did not continue there the whole of the day till you saw 
them ’—No. 

That would be about three o’clock !—Yes. 

You did not think it right to ask your mistress anything about 
them /—No. 

You were asked about Mr. Maybrick’s health. Do you know 
that he had been attended to by Dr. Hopper almost constantly, 
or that he had gone twice to London to consult another doctor !— 
No, I did not know that. 

But you said before the coroner, at the inquest, that although 
you did not hear him complain, he had not looked well for some 
time. When you say he was in good health, you mean he did not 
make any complaint which came to your ears!—I mean not before 
the Grand National. 

Now, you were examined at the coroner’s inquest. Do you 
remember giving an answer to this question, ‘‘ Do you really mean 
to say that up to the 27th of April he seemed to everybody to be in 
perfect health? ’’? You answered, did you not, ‘‘ No, he did not look 
well for some time, but I did not hear him complain? ’’ Now, is it 
true that he did not look well for some time?—Yes, he did not look 
well after the Grand National. 

The fact is that, whatever time you refer to, he did not look 
well for some time?—No. 

Do you know that he had been ordered to Harrogate for his 
health in the previous year?—I remember him going there; but 
I do not know what it was for. 

Now I come to the 27th of April, when he went to the Wirral 
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races, at the other side of the river. Did you hear that he had been 
riding there on a wet day?—Yes, I have heard so. 

And he dined on the other side of the water with some friends. 
He did not dine at home, at all events?—No, he did not. 

What time did he come home ?!—I cannot recollect. 

You did speak to your master on one or two occasions when you 
went to his room ?—Yes. 

Did you ever see him about this medicine which it was said 
disagreed with him?—No. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that,-from the 25th 
April, Mr. Edwin Maybrick was in the house?—Yes. 

He slept there from the 25th April to the 11th May, when 
your master died /—Yes. 

Therefore he saw your master every day?—I should think so. 

Mr. Apprson—I object to this. She does not profess to know 
anything about it; she says she should think so. 

Mr. Justice StspHen—She does not definitely affirm he did see 
him. 

Cross-ecamination continued—At all events, he had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him?—Oh, yes. 

Do you recollect, on Sunday, the 28th, hearing your mistress’s 
bell violently rung, but it was not your business to attend to it?—~— 
Yes. 

Don’t you know on that occasion that it was rung violently 
in order to send for Dr. Humphreys !—Yes. 

And you know that as soon as possible after that time—as soon 
as possible after the bell had rung—Dr. Humphreys had come and 
was in attendance on your master !—Yes. 

You have referred to the drinking of mustard and water—that 
was on the Sunday ?—Yes. 

Did you know whether that was made by Humphreys, the cook? 
—I don’t know. 

- I think you heard Mrs. Maybrick say to her husband that he 
should take it, and that it would make him sick ?—-Yes. 

That it would relieve his stomach ?—Yes. 

I think you said that she went down for the mustard, and that 
she asked you to go and see Mr. Maybrick while she was getting it 
ready /—Yes. i 

Did you say that you saw your mistress on Tuesday, the 7th 
May—is that the right date?—apparently pouring or putting medicine 
from one bottle into another ?—Yes. 

I wish you to follow this again. Was that on the landing on the 
first floor !/—Yes. 

Opposite the bedroom ?—Yes. 

And is that the landing which all the servants—all the persons 
in the house, in fact—who desire to go up and downstairs must 
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For instance, if you wanted to go up to the nursery /—Yes. 

At that time you did not attribute any importance to the 
incident, I presume?—No. 

Now, with regard to this letter, you had heard the name of 
your mistress coupled with the name of Brierley before you got the 
letter /—Never. 

Why did you open the letter?—Because Mrs. Maybrick wished 
that it should go by that post. 

Why did you open that letter?—(No reply.) 

By Mr. Justice Srupumn—Did anything happen to the letter 1— 
Yes, it fell in the dirt. 

Cross-examination continued—Why did you open that letter ?— 
I have answered you. 

Mr. Justice SrspHen—she said because it fell into the dirt. 

Sir Caarites Russe~i.—I think, with great deference to your 
lordship, she did not say so; your lordship is referring to something 
before. 

Mr. Justicn StrpHpn—She has just said so now. 

Sir CoarLes Russett—Well, I did not catch it. Anyhow, I want 
to have it out again. 

(To Witness)—Why did you open that letter?—-I opened the 
letter to put it in a clean envelope. 

Why didn’t you put it in a clean envelope without opening it ?— 
(No reply.) 

Was it a wet day?—lIt was showery. 

Are you sure of that?—Yes. 

Will you undertake to say that? I ask you to consider. Was 
it a wet day ?—(No reply.) 

Aye or no?—(No reply.) 

Was it a wet or a dry day?—(No reply.) 

Had the day before been a dry day !—It was showery. 

Will you swear that on Wednesday it was showery !/—I cannot say 
positively. 

Was the child in a perambulator?—No. 

Was the child able to walk !—Yes. 

What do you say you did with the !viter?—I gave it to Mr. 
Edwin Maybrick. 

No, no. I mean when you got it from Mrs. Maybrick?—I gave 
it to the child to post. 

Did you ever do that before?—Always, and Mrs. Maybrick 
always gave letters to the baby to carry to the post. 

I was asking what you did with it?—I gave it to the baby. 

Always did?—Yes. 

Did this incident ever happen, or anything like it, before?—No. 

Let me see the letter. Have you got the envelope? Where did 
the child drop it?—Right by the post office, in crossing the road. 

Which side?—Near the post office. 
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Then you had securely passed the read and were stepping on 
to the kerbstone?—Yes. 


Did any one see it but yourself ?—I don’t know. 

Then you picked it up?—Yes. 

And saw this mark upon it, did you?—Yes. 

Just take it in your hand. Is the direction clear enough ?—It 


was very much dirtier at the time 

Tt hasn’t obscured the direction, which is plain enough?—No. 

You didn’t rub the mud off. What did you do?—I went into 
the post office and asked for a clean envelope to re-address it. I 
opened it as I was going into the post office. 

Did it never occur to you that you could get a clean envelope, 
if you were particular about cleanliness, and put it unopened into 
that?—Oh, I never thought of that. 

Then, between the picking of it up on the post office side of the 
_ pathway and your going into the shop you formed the design of 
opening it, and did, in fact, open it as you were going in!—Yes. 

If, as you suggest, this fell in the mud and was wet, there 
is no running of the ink on the direction?—No. 

Can you suggest how there can be any damp or wet in connection 
with it without causing some running of the ink?—I cannot. 

On your oath, girl, did you not manufacture that stain as an 
excuse for opening your mistress’s letter?—I did not. 

Have you any explanation to offer about the running of the ink? 
—I have not 

I put it to you again for the last time. Did you not open the 
letter deliberately, because you suspected your mistress!/—No, I 
did not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison: 


Did you suspect your mistress ?— 
No. 

When you saw the fly-papers did you suspect her?—No. 

Why did you look at them!—I thought that Bessie Brierley had 
made a mistake when she said there were fly-papers in the bedroom. 

Was that your reason 7—Yes. 

When you did see them, what then?—I did not think anything 
of them. 

When you opened the letter you still thought nothing of it?— 
Yes, when I saw what was in the letter. 

Was that the first time that you had any suspicion about it?— 
No, sir; I had been told of soup, and bread and milk, and things 
tasting differently. 

Had you been told this by some of the other servants!—Yes, 
by Cadwallader and the cook Humphreys. 

That was before you opened the letter ?—Yes. 


EvizaBeta Brreruey, examined by Mr. M‘Connenrt—I was house- 
maid at Mr. Maybrick’s house at the time of his death. I had been 
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there seven weeks. J] remember, about the 21st March, Mrs. 


Maybrick’s going to London and returning the day before the Grand 
National. Mrs. Maybrick came heme on the evening of the Grand 
National about seven or haif-past. i did not know when Mr. 


Maybrick came home. I heard, however, some loud talking in the 
bedroom and heard the bell ring. I went for a cab by orders, and 
afterwards, without any orders, sent it away. JI remember seeing 
some fly-papers in one of the rooms about twelve o’clock one day. 
They were in the bedroom. This was one day after the Grand | 
National. They were in a small sponge basin on the washstand in my 
master and mistress’s bedroom. I did not see how many fly-papers 
there were, but I called the attention of Alice Yapp to them. I never 
mentioned the matter to Mrs. Maybrick again. At that time Mrs. 
Maybrick was in the house. I found some traces of the fly-papers 
afterwards in the slop pail next morning. There were no fly-papers in 
use in the house for killing flies, either before or immediately after I 
saw them in steep inthe room. The flies were not troublesome at that 
time. On the 27th April my master went to Wirral races. I heard 
him complain that his feet and legs were dead to the knees. 
On the following morning he was taken ill, and, acting on Mrs. 
Maybrick’s instructions, I prepared a hot-water bottle, which I 
took to his bedroom. I saw him later on in the week, but I did not 
notice anything the matter with him. On Friday, 3rd May, he 
came home from business and was seized with vomiting at that time. 
My mistress told me to prepare the bedroom at once, as the master 
was going to bed. I did so, and filled a hot-water bottle, giving it 
afterwards to Mrs. Maybrick. At that time Mr. Maybrick was in 
bed, where he remained until the next day. I do not remember 
taking any food to him on the next day; but in the evening I got 
from cook Humphreys a glass of milk, which I took up to him. On 
Sunday I asked how the master was, and I think Mrs. Maybrick 
replied that he was no better. I do not think she gave me any orders 
to prepare any mustard and water again. I prepared a small foot- 
bath, which I left at the bedroom door. On Monday, about eleven 
o’clock, I asked Mrs. Maybrick if I should change the bedclothes, 
and she said that the master’s bed had better not be disturbed. 
Afterwards the clothes from the bedroom were brought out by Mrs. 
Maybrick herself. She left them outside the bedroom door. On 
Tuesday I asked how the master was, and she said she thought he 
was no better. On Thursday I remember taking a cup .of tea 
into the mistress’s bedroom. It was the front room I took it to. I 
passed through the chamber. Mr. Maybrick was in bed, and the 
nurse was rubbing his hands. When I passed through on returning 
Mr. Michael Maybrick was in the room, and I saw him take something 
off the washstand. I think that this occurred on the evening of 
Thursday, the 9th May. I do not remember having seen the bottles, 
and I therefore could not identify them. Before Mr. Maybrick’s 
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illness it had been my duty to empty the slops; but from the begin- 
ning of his illness I suppose Mrs. Maybrick did this, for I only 
emptied them twice. Generally, before this period, Mr. Maybrick 
seemed to be a healthy man. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartus Russunt—Was it in the morning 
when you were doing up the rooms that you saw the fly-papers?— 
Yes, before dinner time. 

And it was before dinner time that you mentioned it to your 
fellow-servants?—No, it was later than that—about three or four 
o’clock. 

Is it not a fact that Mrs. Maybrick was in the room upon the 
occasion when you noticed the fly-papers?—Yes. 

You said so in your examination before?—Yes. 

At that time both Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick occupied the same 
room ?—Yes. 

When the inner room was used as a bedroom it was occupied 
by Mr. Maybrick?—Yes. 

Was it also used as a dressing-room?—No. 

Only as a sleeping room !—Yes. 

But we have heard of some things being there. What were 
they !—Only Mr. Maybrick’s hats were there. 

In reference to this question as to the slops, did your mistress 
not give you a reason!—No. 

Do you know that they were kept for Dr. Humphreys to see?— 
I did not know at the time. 

Do you know now!—Yes. 

On 3rd May (Friday) Mr. Maybrick was sick ?/—Yes. 

Do you mean that he was ill, or that he was actually vomiting? 
—He was vomiting. 

You have not said that before, have you?—Yes, I think I did. 

At the coroner’s inquest you said that he came home frem 
business ill?—Yes; I meant the same thing. 

You did not yourself see him?—No, because he went into the 
lavatory. 

And on the 27th I think you heard him complain of numbness 
in his feet and legs?—Yes. 

Was that all?—Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—When you went into the bedroom, 
did you see your mistress there?—She was on the landing. 

Was she there when you took the towels off to look at them?— 


Yes. 


Mary CapwaLLaper, examined—I was a waitress in the employ 
of Mr. Maybrick at the time of his death. 1 remember being sent 
by Mrs. Maybrick for Dr. Humphreys on Sunday, 28th April. It 
would be about 10.30. Dr. Humphreys came. I remember about 
the time bread and milk being prepared by the cook. I took it from 
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the cook to the dining-room. Mr. Maybrick was not there at the 
time. Ido not know how long it was before he came in. I sounded 
the gong and went out. Ido not know who went in after. At the 
dinner that day arrowroot was prepared for him by the cook. I 
took that into the breakfast room. For supper arrowroot was made. 
I began to make the arrowroot, and Mrs. Maybrick finished it. After 
this Mrs. Maybrick gave me a jug to put in to soak. The jug had 
been used to put the arrowroot in out of the jar. When the jug was 
given to me I noticed something dark in it. Up to the time that I 
left off making the arrowroot I had not put anything dark into it. I 
went for Dr. Humphreys about half-past nine on Sunday night, a 
second time. Mr. Maybrick said to me that he had had an overdose 
of medicine from London. This was before I went for Dr. Hum- 
phreys. Mr. Maybrick said he felt very dizzy. I remember the 
professional nurses coming on the Wednesday before he died. Mrs. 
Maybrick had had entire charge of him from the Friday to this Wed- 
nesday. She told me that Dr. Humphreys had said that nothing 
was to go up to him except through her. Before the nurses came 
on the Thursday, I assisted Mrs. Maybrick to wash Mr. Maybrick. 
I saw her give some medicine then, but nothing else. On the 
Tuesday, 30th April, I remember some food being prepared for him. 
It was prepared by the cook to be taken to the office. The cook 
handed it to me, and I took it upstairs to Mrs. Maybrick. There 
was no persen else there at the time. Mrs. Maybrick said she 
wanted it wrapped up, and I went for paper and string, afterwards 
going down into the kitchen. Afterwards I came up again into the 
room, and found that Mrs. Maybrick had wrapped up the parcel. 
Two or three times food was prepared in this way, and one morning 
the master forgot it. I remember on one occasion, when I brought 
in some bread and milk which I got from the cook, that the master 
left a great portion of it. I had done nothing to sweeten the milk. 
I remember some fly-papers being brought to the house by the 
chemist’s boy, but up to the time the master died no fly-papers had 
been used. I did not notice the flies to be troublesome. Up to the 
day the master went to the Wirral races he appeared, so far as I 
could judge, to enjoy good health. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russstt—On the 28th of April 
you recollect hearing your mistress’s bell ringing violently /—-Well— 
no. 

Just recollect, the day after the Wirral races?—Oh, yes. 

Was it your business to answer that bell?—Not the bell in the 
bedroom. 

Did you answer the bell?—No, I did not. 

After hearing the bell ring violently, were you sent by your 
mistress anywhere?—She came downstairs. 

Before the bell could be answered /—Yes. 

And sent you for the doctor !—Yes. 
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What time was that on the Sunday ?’—About half-past ten. 

Do you recollect anything happening the same day ?’—Yes ; about 
half-past nine in the evening master rang the bell. 

You went up?—Yes. Master told me to call Mrs. Maybrick. 

And you sent her?’—Yes. 

After she came, did she give you any directions !—Yes. 

When Mr. Maybrick told you to bring Mrs. Maybrick, did you 
go back with her into the room?—Yes. 

Mr. Maybrick then felt very poorly ?—Yes. 

And Dr. Humphreys was sent for a second time?—Yes. 

And from that time he was in attendance up to Tuesday, 7th 
May, when Dr. Carter was also called in?’—Yes. 

In reference to this arrowroot you have been speaking about, 
did you notice anything dark in it?—Yes. 

Did you put anything dark in it?—No. 

What was it caused the dark colour?—The cook explained it by 
saying that some vanilla had been put into it. There was a new 
bottle of vanilla that I thought had not been opened; but, when I 
came to look at it, I found that it was. 

Did that account for the dark colour !—Yes. 

As regards the bread and milk, you did not ordinarily sweeten 
it. You left that to the person who used it, as he or she thought 
right and to their taste?—Yes. 

You recollect the statement you have just made as to some- 
thing that Mr. Maybrick said to you on that Sunday morning as to 
the cause of his illness. I wish you to repeat it again?—He said he 
had taken an overdose of medicine from London. 

Do you recollect his having said anything more about medicine? 
Did he refer to the medicine that came by post ?—Yes, he did, because 
I took it in. 

Tell us what he did say ?—He said he had taken an overdose of 
London medicine, and it was the same as I had taken in on the 
Friday. 

Then some medicine had come from London by post ?—-Yes. 

And you yourself had taken it in?—Yes. 

There is no mistake about this?—No, there is not. 

Your master told you this!—Yes. 

He asked you if the medicine had come on Friday morning, the 


- 26th 1—Yes. 
The next day was Saturday, the 27th, the Wirral races day ?— 


Yes. 
And the conversation took place on Sunday, the 28th?—Yes. 
What day did the medicine come?—On Friday morning, at 
half-past eight. 
Did you see it?—No, it was in a box. 
Do you know whether it was pills or in a bottle?—It was in a 


bottle. I could tell by the shape of it. 
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Can you say what kind of a box it was?—A small box made of 
pasteboard. 

Did you learn where it had come from?—I believed it came from 
Dr. Fuller, but I did not hear the name. 

You recollect the Monday before Dr. Carter came to the house? 
—Yes. 

You recollect being in Mr. Maybrick’s room on the Monday ?— 
Yes. 

Was he sitting up in his bed?—Yes. 

Reading papers and writing letters’—Yes. He sent some 
telegrams away. 

That would be Monday, the 6th?—Yes. 

Do you remember making up any food for Mr. Maybrick to 
take to the office?—I do not remember. 

Do you remember the parcel of fly-papers coming /—Yes. 

When the parcel arrived where did you put it?—On the table. 

Was it rolled up with paper and open at both ends?!—Yes. 

Did any one go through them ?—Mr. Maybrick saw them. 

Did he look at them?—Yes. I saw him pick them up and look 
at them. 

I think it was you that took the telegram to Mr. Edwin 
Maybrick asking him to send the doctor ?—Yes. 

I don’t know whether you also took the telegram from Mrs. 
Maybrick to the nurse at Hale?—No. 

Do you know who took it ?—No. 

Now, about these fly-papers. Did you and the servants talk 
about them at all?’—Well, they were mentioned one day. 

Do you recollect if any one suggested what they were used for? 
—Yes; the cook said they were used for cleaning silk. 

That was what the cook suggested 7—Yes. 

Did you at that time think anything of consequence of them ?— 
No. 

Let me ask you this—you said your mistress seemed very 
attentive to your master during his illness ?—Yes. 

‘Until after his death, and it was discovered that there were 
traces of poison about, did you think there was anything suspicious 
about what was done or not done?—No, I did not. 

Now, I want to take you to another thing in connection with 
the fly-papers. Do you recollect the domino party or ball to wach 
Mr. Edwin Maybrick escorted Mrs. Maybrick?—Yes. 

Do you recollect how long before that you saw these fly-papers 
in the hall?—About a week before that. 

Did you see any fly-papers after this trouble arose in the house? 
—No, I did not see them afterwards. 

Have you not said that you and the cock saw some papers 
downstairs and destroyed them?—Oh, yes; that was afterwards. 
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It was before his death ?—Yes, I think it was the same week that 
he died. 

Did you see the cook destroy them, or did she tell you!—I saw 
her. 

Did you destroy any papers?—Yes, I did, but I don’t know how 
long they had been there. 

Do you know how many !—No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—When did you say so!—lI said 
so to the solicitor about three weeks since. 

That is since you have been before the coroner and the 
magistrates 1—Yes. 

Did you mention it before the coroner or before the magis- 
trates ?—No, I did not mention it. I did not think of it. 

Were you asked about fly-papers !—Yes. 

At that time what did you recollect about them?—I did not 
remember that I had burned a lot of them. 

You said at that time you had never seen any fly-papers. 

Sir Cuartes Russe~u—She did not say that. 

Mr. Apvp1ison—Well, we will see what there is on the deposi- 
tions. 

The Witness—I do not think I was asked if I destroyed any. 

Re-examination continued—When you were asked about it you 
did not at that time remember it, but when Mr. Cleaver spoke about 
it some weeks ago you did remember /—Yes. 

What did you remember then and now about the fly-papers!— 
I remember destroying them three or four days before he died. 

How long before he died !—About three cr four days. 

Where did you find some fly-papers!—In the butler’s pantry. 

Had you charge of the pantry /—Yes. 

Did you know how they got there!/—I think they had been 
there a good bit. 

Had you ever seen them before?—They were behind some 
things. 

What sort of things!—Behind a tray. 

Had you ever seen them there before /—I had not noticed them. 

Do I understand that two or three days before he died you 
found some fly-papers behind a tray !—Yes. 

How many ?—I did not notice. About five or six. 

What did you do with them!—I took them down to the kitchen 
and burned them. 

Did you show them to the cook?—The cook was there when I 
went down. 

You burned them in presence of the cook !—Yes. 

Why did you burn them !—I thought it best to burn them. 

You said something about a policeman ?—I thought it was best 
to burn them before a policeman arrived. 
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And that was forgotten, was out of your mind, when you were 
before the coroner and the magistrates !—Yes. 

You remembered it when, two or three weeks ago, the solicitor 
for Mrs. Maybrick came to know what you had to say !/—Yes. 

That is the way it came about!—Yes. 

When was this talk about the fly-papers’—It was a week before 
he died, when Bessie Brierley spoke of it downstairs. 

Was that the first time that you heard of fly-papers!—Yes. 

That was the week before when Bessie Brierley had talked about 
it ?—Yes. 

And was that the time that the cook suggested they were used 
for cleaning silk ?—Yes. 

Did you say anything upon that ?—No. 

Then, this tray of yours, was it one that you used ?—It was one 
that was left there. 

Then some time after you found some fly-papers behind the 
tray, and burned them in the way you have told us?—Yes. 

Did you speak to any one about burning them !—No, I did not 
mention it except to the cook. 

Was that before you burned them that you mentioned it to the 
cook?—-No, but finding she was there when I burned them, and 
there was a smell, I told her that perhaps the best thing to do was 
to destroy them. 

Then Mr. Maybrick was expecting his medicine from London? 
— Yes. 

Do you remember if he told you where it was to come from ?— 
No. I am quite sure of that. 

What is your recollection?’—He told me he had been up to 
London, and was expecting medicine a day or two before it came. 

It ought to have been a day or two before it actually arrived? 
—Yes. 

Then at last the bottle arrived. Did you look inside to see the 
chemist’s name ?—No. 

Do you remember whether Dr. Fuller’s name was mentioned 
or not?—No, I don’t. 


ExizapetH Humpureys, examined by Mr. Swirr—lI was cook 
at Mr. Maybrick’s at the time of his death, and had been there 
about seven months. I remember the day of the Grand National. 
Mrs. Maybrick went away from home about a week before, and 
returned before the race. Mr. Maybrick was at home during that 
week. On the day of the Grand National both were away from 
home, Mrs. Maybrick going out first and returning first. After 
they returned, in consequence of what Mary Cadwallader told me, 
I went to the front of the house. I saw my master and mistress, 
and heard the master say, ‘‘ By heavens, Florie, be careful. Once 
you go through this door you shall not enter the house any more.’’ 
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My work was in the kitchen; and, during the present year, up to 
the month of May, no fly-papers had been used in the house, and 
there was no necessity for them at all. I never asked the mistress 
for them. 

Do you remember Bessie Brierley speaking to you about the 
fly-papers some days after she had spoken the first time?—No. I 
had no conversation with Bessie Brierley, but with Mary Cad- 
wallader. 

Had you any conversation with one of your fellow-servants !— 
Yes, but not for some time afterwards. 

About when was it you had the conversation with Cadwallader ? 
—Before the death of Mr. James Maybrick. I entered the service 
of Mr. Maybrick in October. It was in October I found some fly- 
papers on the window sill in the kitchen. There would be about 
half a dozen. They lay there a long time. Mary Cadwallader then 
arranged to destroy them. I ultimately destroyed them shortly 
before Mr. Maybrick’s death. They had been in the kitchen all the 
time. Mary Cadwallader was with me when I destroyed them. I 
remember Sunday, the 28th April, the day after the Wirral races. 
On that morning, about nine o’clock, I saw Mrs. Maybrick. She 
asked me for some mustard and water immediately. The master 
had taken a dose of medicine, she said, and she wanted it at once. 
She was in a great hurry, and mixed the water with her finger. I[ 
followed with another cup, but the first had been given to the master 
when I got up. I met the mistress on the landing at the bedroom 
door. I gave the water to Mrs. Maybrick, and she took it in. I 
did not see Mr. Maybrick but heard him vomiting. Subsequently 
I saw Mr. Maybrick and Mr. Edwin Maybrick together in the 
breakfast room. The mistress was not there. I took the children 
in on the 28th April, and saw the master, who said he was a little 
better. Later on in the day I was asked by Mrs. Maybrick to 
prepare some oxtail soup. I gave it to her, and she took it into the 
morning room. I do not know what became of it afterwards. I 
do not remember Dr. Humphreys calling on the following day, but 
about eleven o’clock Mrs. Maybrick brought in some Du Barry’s 
food, which she asked me to prepare. She gave me a brown jug, 
and said that the master was going to take the food down to the 
office. I gave the jug to the witness Cadwallader, and do not know 
what became of it. On the following day I made the master’s 
breakfast. He had bread and milk, which was taken into the 
breakfast room by Cadwallader. In consequence of something 
which she said to me when she brought back the remains of the milk, 
I tasted it, and found it was sweetened as if sugar had been put in 
it. It was different to what it was when it left, for I put salt in it. 
I put no sweetening mixture in it. I prepared food for taking 
down to the office about four times altogether during the week, but 
on one occasion it was not taken. JI never gave the jug to Mr. 
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Maybrick myself. I handed it to Cadwallader. On the night 
after the Wirral races Mrs. Maybrick brought some meat juice in to 
me and instructed me to make some beef tea, with the addition of 
some stock. This I did, but I am not sure who took the beef tea 
from the kitchen. On the 4th May the chemist’s lad brought some 
medicine, which I took up to the bedroom. I afterwards told Mrs. 
Maybrick what I had done, and she asked me why I had taken the 
medicine up, as she had given instructions that nothing was to be 
taken into the sick-room unless she saw it herself first. Later on 
that same day I saw Mrs. Maybrick again. I asked for the master, 
and she said he was no better. She said something about the 
medicine he had been taking. She remarked that if he had taken 
that much more (pointing to her finger) he would have been a dead 
man. 

What did she do with the medicine?—She threw it all down the 
sink. 

Did you suppose that she meant the London medicine, or did 
she say the London medicine?—I thought she meant the London 
medicine. She said that ‘‘ horrid’’ medicine. On the following 
morning, when I came downstairs, I saw Mrs. Maybrick. I spoke to 
her, asking how the master was, and she replied that he was much 
worse. She said he had been ill all night. At that time, no profes- 
sional nurses had been called in. I suggested going in to look after the 
master. She said the master would not recognise me. She said 
that she could manage, and she asked me to make a cup of tea. 

Did you go into the bedroom?’—No. Upon the following day I 
went upstairs to get some order about dinner. Mrs. Maybrick was 
then standing on the landing near the master’s bedroom. I got the 
order, and I asked how the master was. 

Did you make any request?—I asked to see the master for a 
moment. 

She did not give permission’—No, but I followed in without 
permission. The master was very poorly. He recognised me the 
moment I entered the room, and called me to him. I asked him how 
he was, and he replied that he was very sick and wanted a drink of 
something. He then requested me to get him some lemonade with 
a little sugar. He said he wanted a good drink to rinse his mouth 
out with, and he wanted to feel that he had rinsed it out. He also 
said—‘‘ I want you to make it as you would for any poor man dying 
of thirst.’’ He then told me how to make the lemonade, viz., to cut 
up a lemon in slices and put a little sugar in. Mrs. Maybrick, who 
was in the room, offered him lemon juice, but he said he didn’t want 
lemon juice in a glass, but lemonade from the kitchen. His wife 
thereupon replied—‘‘ You cannot have it except as a gargle.’”’ I then 
asked the master if he would like anything—any lemonade, lemon 
jelly, or barley-water, and he relied that he would like something, 
anything of that sort. Mrs. Maybrick did not say anything at that 
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time, but immediately afterwards she said it was no use making 
anything, as he could not take it except as a gargle. I made some 
lemonade and took it up to Mr. Maybrick, going to the right side of 
the bed; but Mrs. Maybrick took the lemonade from me, and put 
it on the washstand at the left side of the bed. She said to him, 
‘“'You can’t have it, dear, except as a gargle,’’ and he replied, 
‘* Very well ’’; but he looked very wistfully after the glass as his 
wife took it away from him, as though he would like to drink it. I 
then left the room, and the deceased had none of the lemonade while 
I was there. I did not see him again until after Nurse Gore had 
arrived, at which time I and the nurse were in the room together. I 
asked him if he felt any better, and to this he replied that he did not 
feel any better at all. Mrs. Maybrick then entered the room and said, 
‘“* What is it, dear? ’’ I leaving at that point. Mr. Michael Maybrick 
arrived the same evening. On Thursday evening, the 9th May, I 
went to my master’s bedroom, and, as I got to the bedroom door I 
met Mrs. Maybrick coming out. I afterwards returned to the kitchen, 
and Mrs. Maybrick followed me. The accused ordered dinner, and 
after giving the order she began to complain, and used the words, 
‘JT am blamed for all this.”’ I asked her in what way; and Mrs. 
Maybrick replied, ‘* In not getting other nurses and doctors.’’? After 
saying this, she went into the servants’ hall, and there commenced 
to cry. She said she was very much put out, and added that her 
position in the house was not worth anything. 

By Mr. Justicn StepHen—Mrs. Maybrick said, ‘‘ This is all 
through Mr. Michael Maybrick.’’ 

Examination continued—Tell us all she did say?—That he had 
always had a spite against her since her marriage. Mrs. Maybrick 
told me that she had been turned out of the master’s bedroom, and 
not allowed to give him his medicines. In speaking about Mr. Michael 
Maybrick, I remember her saying that if he went out of the house 
she should not allow him to enter it again. She said that, if she 
could, she would turn us every one out of the house. I asked her 
if I had done anything to her, and she said ‘‘ No.’’ I saw her 
several times after that before Mr. Maybrick died. On the Thursday 
I asked her how the master was, and she replied that he was no 
better. She said that inflammation had set in, and I replied that it 
was very dangerous. I do not remember Mrs. Maybrick getting 
some ice from the landing. The professional nurse came on the 
Wednesday. Nurse Gore was the first. From that time I did not 
cook anything more for the master, nor did I know of anything 
being cooked except by nurses. Upon the Friday I saw Mrs. Maybrick 
in the kitchen about nine o’clock at night as far as I remember. 
She asked me for a sandwich and a glass of milk. She had a sand- 
wich or two in the kitchen; and, as she was leaving, she asked me 
to get her some soup and a sandwich ready for night. 

Did she say anything eise?—She thanked me for my kindness to 
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her, and kissed me. I asked her how the master was, and she said 
he was sinking very fast. She said there was no hope, and seemed 
very much distressed. Upon the Saturday morning Mrs. Maybrick 
came to our bedroom door about three o’clock in the morning. 
She wanted one of us to go and fetch Mrs. Briggs. 

What reason did she give?—She said that the master was dying. 
I believe Cadwallader and Brierley went. The last thing I remember 
making for Mr. Maybrick was some broth on Saturday night. Mrs. 
Maybrick requested me to make it. That was the Saturday before 
he died. I never made anything but the lemonade after that. During 
the days following that Saturday I suggested several things I thought 
Mr. Maybrick might like made for him. I made these suggestions to 
Mrs. Maybrick. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cartes Russett—Are you married or 
single /—Single. 

Now, in reference to these fly-papers, you saw some of them on 
the window sill of the kitchen ?—Yes. 

Had they been in the house some time—when was it!—I went 
back to the house in October, 1888, and it was directly that I went 
back that I saw them. 

There were also some found behind a tray in the pantry, I 
believe ?—I know nothing about them. 

I think you are aware that Cadwallader had destroyed some ?!— 
I knew nothing about it at the time; she came afterwards and told 
me. 

On the 28th April you yourself saw Mr. Maybrick; did he not 
tell you he had had a very bad turn that morning !—Yes, he did. 

And it was later on that evening that your mistress ordered 
some oxtail soup ?—Yes, I had made some for dinner that day. 

Do you remember when you got the direction to make the soup 
whether Dr. Humphreys was in the house ?—TI believe he was in the 
morning room at the time. 

Do you know whether it was he who suggested the soup?—I do 
not remember. 

Now, as regards the food on the 29th April, you said you got a 
tin of the food from Mrs. Maybrick?—Yes, it was Du Barry’s food. 

Was it a fresh tin, and unopened?—yYes, it was a fresh and 
unopened tin which had been sent for. 

We have heard that your master did not take much of that; 
it was brought down to the kitchen uneaten?—A good deal of it was. 

That was on the Tuesday, I think ?—Yes. 

Had he eaten the bread and milk, or only a little of it?—Only 
just tasted it. 

Not eaten much of it?—No. 

And when you came back you found it sweetened ?—Yes. 

Did you taste it?—Yes. I put my finger in and found it had 
been sweetened. 
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And he inquired whether you had sweetened it?—Yes. 

As regards his habits of taking sugar or not, Mary Cadwallader 
would know more about that than you!—No; he used to give me his 
instructions. 

Did it seem to you there was anything suspicious in the food 
having been sweetened?—No; not at the time. 

And you found it had been sweetened; there was no mistake 
about it at all?—No; I found it had been sweetened. 

Sweetened with sugar, I suppose?—Yes. 

By Mr. Justics StspHen—Did you know who sweetened it ?— 
No. 

Cross-exramination continued—You have spoken about meat juice 
essence being brought for the purpose of making strong stock ?— 
Yes. 

I suppose you tasted it before you sent it up?—I did not. 

Now, in reference to the intervening days up to the 8th, I wish 
to ask you do you recollect on Monday, the 6th, going into Mr. 
Maybrick’s room?!—Yes. I asked if he wanted anything. 

What was the answer?—‘‘ No, thank you; Mrs. Maybrick will 
attend to all my wants.’’ 

You went, in fact, to ask whether you could do anything for 
him?—I went in with some papers and telegrams. 

And on the 6th he was sitting up in his bed reading the papers 
and letters, and sending some telegrams ?—Yes. 

And when you asked if he wanted anything, he said that Mrs. 
Maybrick would attend to his wants when she returned !/—Yes. 

Where was she at that time?—I don’t think she was in the 
house. 

Who brought his letters and telegrams !—Lowry. 

On the 5th, did you see him!—Yes, I did. 

And on Monday, the 6th, did you see him!—No. 

You have just told us that it was on that day you saw him. Let 
me remind you again, wasn’t it on Monday, the 6th, that the boy 
came up from the office with letters and telegrams !—Yes, it was. 

You saw him on the 7th?—No, I did not. 

Dr. Carter came on Tuesday, that day?!—I heard of that. 

Do you recollect on the Wednesday morning saying to your 
mistress she ought to lie down, she looked so worn and tired !—Yes. 
And it was a fact that she did look worn and tired !—Yes. 

Did you learn that she had been up all night?—Yes. 

I will put to you the question. Until after you heard of the 
result of the examination showing that there was arsenic, did you 
regard your mistress’s conduct at any part of the story as in any 
way suspicious ?—No, I did not. 

Did it seem to you that she was attending to her husband ?— 
She seemed very kind to him, and spent all her time with him. 

You have already said so, have you not?—Yes, I did. 
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And when she told you she had been blamed you took her part— 
you sided with her!—Yes, I did, because I thought she was doing 
her best under the circumstances. 

You sympathised with her, in fact?—I did, certainly. 

And she was in great distress!/—She was very much grieved over 
it, and was very sorry. She was crying. 

Crying in a manner painful to witness?!—Yes, she was indeed. 

At the time were you aware that what particularly distressed 
-her was that she was no longer recognised as mistress of her house? 
—Yes, and I told her I would rather be in my own shoes than hers. 

You know she was set aside by his brothers and these nurses !— 
Yes, she was set aside. 

I am not criticising the action of the brothers for a moment, 
but I ask the question for present purposes. I notice in giving 
directions for the lemonade he told you, you say, to cut the lemon 
up, and put a little sugar with it?—Yes; I asked him the question 
about it. 

With reference to that, do you know, in point of fact, that the 
doctor had ordered he was to have as little as possible to drink, and 
to use the lemon only as a gargle?—I did not know it at the time. 

Did not Mrs. Maybrick say so?!—-She did afterwards when I 
took up the lemonade. I made it notwithstanding what she said. 

Is this what she said, ‘‘ The doctor says he is not to have any- 
thing like that except as a gargle ’’?—Yes, she did say so to me at 
the time. 

I don’t know whether you were present at the inquest when Dr. 
Humphreys was examined ?-—I was. 

And he said something very much to that effect?—He did. 

Upon the occasion Mr. Maybrick observed there were strange 
things knocking about him, I don’t know whether you could pledge 
yourself to the exact form of words he used?—Those were the words 
he used. 

Was not that after Nurse Gore had come?—lIt was. 

And didn’t you say, when you were examined with reference to 
that observation, that he made the statement at the time there was 
a stranger in the room?—I did. I thought he was referring to 
the nurse. 

Whom he did not know before?—Yes. 

And did you also add that he was a little delirious?—Yes, he was 
certainly. 

Mr. Justicn StmspHpen—The nurse will be called, I presume? 

Sir Cartes Russstr—Yes, my lord. 

(To Witness)—-On the 9th May you mentioned Mrs. Maybrick 
coming down to the kitchen when you were at your ordinary dinner? 
—Yes. 

At that time the two brothers of the master were in the house, 
and she was ordering dinner!—Yes. 
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= You spoke to her sympathetically in her trouble, I believe?— 
es. 
On Saturday, in the early part of the day, she came down to 
the kitchen and put her arms round your neck and kissed you?— 
Yes; she was always very good to me. 


Have you known your master sometimes to use sugar in his 
bread and milk ?—Yes. 


Dr. Richard Humpureys, examined by Mr. M‘Conneiu—I am 
a surgeon and general practitioner, residing in Garston Old Road, 
Garston. In the early months of 1887 I was attending the children 
of Mrs. Maybrick for whooping-cough. That was not the first time 
I had been in the house. I had attended Mrs. Maybrick. I had 
never, however, attended Mr. Maybrick but once, when he had a 
slight injury to the nose, and I washed it for him. When I was 
attending the children in the early part of March, Mr. Maybrick 
never complained to me. I did not ask Mr. Maybrick purposely 
about his health. I just casually said, how are you? but I asked 
Mrs. Maybrick about her husband’s health when I was attending the 
children. I do not remember the exact words spoken, but Mrs. 
Maybrick made a specific complaint about her husband taking some- 
thing. That conversation took place some time in March this year. 
She said he was taking some white powder, which she thought was 
strychnine, and she asked what was likely to be the result. I said 
that if he took a large enough dose he would die. That would be 
before the 21st March; I cannot bring the date nearer than this. I 
said to Mrs. Maybrick, not meaningly, however, ‘‘ Well, if he should 
ever die suddenly call me, and I can say you have had some con- 
versation with me about it.”? I was first called in to see Mr. May- 
brick on Sunday, 28th April, about eleven o’clock. 

Where did you see Mr. Maybrick ?!—In bed. 

Was Mrs. Maybrick present when you saw him!?—Yes. 

What did Mr. Maybrick say to you!—He said to me that he 
was not well. 

Did he complain specially that morning of some peculiar condi- 
tion?—Yes, about his chest and his heart. He was afraid of being 
paralysed. 

Did he say so to you!—Yes. 

Did you ask him how long he had been suffering from these 
symptoms /—Yes. 

And what was his reply ?—He said they came on that morning. 

Did he assign any cause?—Yes, he said it was the result of a 
strong cup of tea. 

Did he say whether he had experienced these symptoms before? 
—yYes, he said that tea had upon other occasions produced similar 
inconvenience. Witness attributed the symptoms to distress and 
palpitation of the heart. fs ; 
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By Mr. Justice StzpHen—Would a cup of strong tea have pro- 
duced all these symptoms?—Not usually, but I have known it to 
have done so. 

Haamination continued—Deceased complained as to the state 
of his tongue, saying that it had been furred for a long time, and 
that he could not get it clean. He told me that he was not well 
the previous day. He said he had been at Wirral races, and before 
starting, in going downstairs, he felt very funny and his ‘egs were 
very stiff, and during the whole day he was at the races he felt 
in a peculiar state—in a dazed condition. After coming from the 
races he went to dine with a friend, and whilst there his hands were 
so unsteady and twitching that he upset some wine, and he was 
greatly distressed lest his friends would think he was drunk. 

Did you prescribe anything for him?—Yes. [ gave him some 
dilute prussic acid, and advised him to drink nothing but soda water 
and milk that day. 

If you had known that he had been sick on the previous day 
would you have attributed it to the cup of tea taken that morning? 
—Probably not. 

I saw him next on the evening of the same day, and witness 
Cadwallader met me at the house. Deceased was then in quite a 
different condition from that presented a few hours before. All 
that he had complained of in the morning had disappeared, and he 
was then suffering from stiffness of the legs. He showed me Dr. 
Fuller’s prescription in the morning, after which I directed him to 
discontinue it, and gave him another prescription to replace it. 
Deceased knew he was taking nux vomica in the prescription which 
Dr. Fuller had given to him, and he had an idea that the stiffness 
in the limbs was due to that. He was a man who prided himself 
on his knowledge of medicine. 

You say that after having seen him three times only?—Oh, no! 
he told me so himself. He said, ‘‘ Humphreys, I think I know a 
great deal of medicine; I have read a good deal of medicine.’’ And, 
knowing he was taking nux vomica, he thought the stiffness of the 
previous morning was due to that. Consequently, I advised him 
not to take any more. He said his liver was wrong, and I made 
an examination and did not contradict him. The deceased also 
complained of other things already referred to, and I remained with 
him for about an hour, and advised him to stay in bed the following 
morning. 

Did he say anything about his friends saying he was hypo- 
chondriacal ?—Yes ; but he said, ‘‘ I am not. I know how I feel.”’ 

Anything said about mustard and water being used?—I do 
recollect something about mustard and water, but when I don’t 
know. I called again on the deceased in the evening and found 
him in bed, having been sent for as Mr. Maybrick was suffering 
from stiffness in the limbs—the two lower limbs. I prescribed 
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for that bromide of potassium and tincture of henbane. I promised 
to call. again the following morning, Monday, 29th April, and called 
shortly after ten o’clock. I found him in bed, where he had remained 
at my request. He did not complain of anything, and all the 
symptoms had disappeared except the furred tongue. I made an 
examination of him, and arrived at the conclusion that he was a 
chronic dyspeptic, and prescribed a dietary for him in writing, and 
gave it to him himself. I believe I saw Mrs. Maybrick every day I 
was at the house. The dietary consisted of coffee, toast, and some 
bacon for. breakfast, some Revalenta food and tea for luncheon, and 
for dinner he was to take alternate meals of fish and bacon. I 
prescribed for him Seymour’s preparation of papaine and iridin. 
The papaine was a vegetable digestive, and the iridin a slight laxative 
to act on the liver. The quantity to be taken was one teaspoonful 
three times a day. On leaving I promised to call again on the 
evening of Wednesday, the lst. This I did, and found Mr. Maybrick 
much better. I advised him to continue the same treatment. Mr. 
Maybrick told me I need not call again, as he would call on me. 
On Friday, however, I received a message to go and see Mr. May- 
brick. It would be about ten o’clock on the 3rd May. I found Mr. 
Maybrick in the morning-room on the ground floor. He said he had 
not been so well since the day before, and he added that he did 
not think my medicine agreed with him. Mrs. Maybrick was 
present, and said, ‘‘ You always say the same thing about anybody’s 
medicine after you have taken it two or three days.’’ I said to 
Mr. Maybrick, ‘‘ I really cannot see anything the matter with you. 
Your tongue is certainly not so clean as it ought to be, but otherwise 
I cannot see any difference in you. My advice is to go on the same 
for two or three weeks; the medicine cannot disagree with you, as 
it tends more to assist your digestion than anything else.’’ Mr. 
Maybrick then asked me whether he ought to get a Turkish bath, 
and the reply was in the affirmative. Later on in the day I saw 
Mr. Maybrick, at about four o’clock, but he only said, ‘‘ Good 
afternoon.’’? About midnight that night I was called up to see Mr. 
Maybrick. He was then in bed, and he was in great pain. The 
pain was in the two thighs, running from the hips down to the knee. 

Who was present when you saw him in bed?!—Mrs. Maybrick. 

Had anything been done to alleviate the pain?—Yes, they had 
rubbed his legs with turpentine. 

Where had the rubbing been applied?—To the inner aspect of 
the thighs. 

Was there any rubbing going on in your presence? Did you 
rub or apply your hand to the part?—I am sure I did. 

What sort of pain was it ’—He complained of gnawing pain. 

Not pain from pressure?—No. It extended from the hips down 
to the joints, and was more particularly located in the back aspect 
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That is the seat of the great sciatic nerve!—It is. 

Do you know that he had taken the Turkish bath spoken of in 
the morning? Did you connect his symptoms in any way with the 
bath !—I did. 

In what way?!—I thought it might have been caused by an 
excessive towelling and rubbing. Mr. Maybrick told me that when 
he arrived home that day he was sick. 

By Mr. Justics StspHen—That was after the Turkish bath !— 
Yes. 

Examination continued—Deceased had been sick twice after 
arriving home, and he said he thought it was due to some inferior 
sherry having been put into Du Barry’s Revalenta food. I did not 
inquire whether it was put in or not. As the pain continued, I gave 
him a morphine suppository. 

By Mr. Justics StspHen—What is that?—It is in the form of 

~small capsules of gelatine which is mixed up with morphia, and 
introduced into the lower bowels instead of swallowing. 

Examination contimued—There was a quarter of a grain in one 
of them, which had been prescribed for Mrs. Maybrick at one time 
or another. On Saturday, the 4th May, I saw Mr. Maybrick early, 
and found that the pain had passed away, but there were other 
symptoms, and he was sick and vomiting. He could retain nothing 
on his stomach, and that was a common result of the administration 
of morphia. I advised deceased to take nothing at all, but to abate 
his thirst by washing out with water, or by sucking ice or a damp cloth, 
and to take nothing else. I prescribed also some ipecacuanha wine for 
allaying the vomiting. It was a prescription either homceopathic or 
allopathic, according to how it was regarded. I saw him again on 
the Saturday, but I do not recollect the visit. I saw him the follow- 
ing morning—Sunday—when he was still vomiting, or hawking more 
than vomiting, and complained of his mouth being very dirty, and 
his throat was troubling him. His throat showed a slight redness, 
but his tongue was very dirty and furred. I changed his medicine, 
because deceased had not made the improvement I had expected. I 
prescribed again prussic acid from the bottle which he had not finished 
the previous week. I told deceased also to take Valentine’s beef 
juice, and wash his mouth with Condy’s fluid. Mrs. Maybrick was 
present at the house every day. I saw her on Monday, and asked 
her if—as her husband was worse than ever he had been before— 
would she not like to have another medical man? She replied, ‘‘ No, 
Dr. Humphreys; as he has seen so many before, and they have done 
him so little good, I don’t think it is necessary.’’ At that time I 
was not exactly bothered by the symptoms, but deceased had not 
made the progress I had anticipated. 

You considered he was getting worse!—No, I can’t say that. 
On the whole, he was rather better. 

But you have just told us he was worse than ever he had been? 
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—His illness was worse than any illness he had ever had. I again saw 
deceased on the Sunday, but did not notice anything particular about 
him. I saw him on Monday, the 6th May, at 8.30 in the morning, 
and his state was then something similar, but he still complained of 
his tongue very much. He was, however, better able to retain a 
little food. Some of the Valentine’s extract of meat had been taken, 
but it did not agree with the deceased, and it made him vomit. I 
do not remember him vomiting in my presence, but he complained 
of it. I told the deceased to stop the Valentine’s beef juice, and said 
I was not surprised at it making Mr. Maybrick sick, as it made many 
people sick. I also stopped the medicine, and gave deceased some 
arsenic—it was Fowler’s solution. I could not say whether that was 
Sunday or Monday, but it was not Tuesday. Fowler’s solution is a 
mixture of white arsenic, carbonate of potash, and lavender water. 

What per cent. of arsenic?—One per cent. I gave the deceased 
four drops in about five tablespoonfuls of water. He was to have a 
few drops of that in less than half a teaspoonful every hour. I made 
the medicine myself while I was there. It was put into a medicine 
glass, which contained about sixty or eighty doses. In the whole of 
the doses there was about 1-25th of a grain. I showed him how to 
take it, and gave it to him myself. He took three doses altogether. 

By Mr. Justicn StspHen—How much arsenic would there be in 
the three doses?/—About 1-250th of a grain. 

Eazamination continued—tI saw him in the evening, and ordered 
him some Brand’s beef tea, some chicken broth, Neave’s food, and 
some milk and water. On the Monday night I recommended the 
application of a blister to the stomach, thinking it would put an end 
altogether to the vomiting. I had seen two samples of the vomit. 
One was greenish, bilious-looking, and the other was yellowish. On 
Tuesday I saw Mr. Maybrick in the morning, and he appeared better. 
He said, ‘‘Humphreys, I am quite a different man altogether to-day, 
after you put on that blister last night.’’ He was constantly com- 
plaining of the offensive feeling of his mouth. I advised him to wash 
his mouth with sanitas to clear it. He was able to retain a table- 
spoonful of food every hour. In the afternoon of the same day I 
was there with Dr. Carter. I threw the remainder of the medicine 
containing the Fowler’s solution away on the Monday morning. I 
threw it into the basin on the washhand stand—the slop basin. The 
object of administering the solution was to allay his condition and 
improve him. Mr. Edwin Maybrick made the appointment for me 
to meet Dr. Carter. Mrs. Maybrick told me that she had not sent 
for him, but that Mr. Edwin Maybrick had. I saw Mr. James May- 
brick with Dr. Carter in the afternoon, at half-past five. Mr. 
Maybrick seemed to be much the same as in the morning, and was 
certainly no worse. He complained to Dr. Carter, in my presence, 
about his throat. I think he was able to retain his food that day. 
I had a consultation with Dr. Carter, and we resolved to administer 
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certain medicines. He was prescribed tincture of jaborandi and 
antipyrine. The antipyrine was to allay his restlessness and to 
allay the pain of the throat. The jaborandi was given to increase 
the saliva and to relieve the throat. We also gave him a wash for 
the mouth of chlorine water. We held the opinion that he was 
going on very favourably, and would be well in a few days. I 
formed the opinion that Mr. Maybrick was suffering from congestion 
of the stomach. I could not remember telling this to Mrs. May- 
brick that day, but I did tell Mr. Maybrick. I formed a hopeful 
prognosis, and thought Mr. Maybrick would soon recover. My next 
visit was on Wednesday, when I found him better. I made no change 
in his treatment, there being no sickness. 

No more symptoms than there were on the afternoon of the 
7th !—No, but he had had a restless night. 

And his condition was still as hopeful as it had been the night 
before ?—Yes. 

Did you say to Mr. Maybrick, or use any words to the effect 
that all depended on how long he could hold out !—No. 

Did you say that he was sick unto death, or any words to that 
effect 2—No. 

Had he been in any way delirious since the Sunday, or did you 
say so!—No. 

Did you see him again on Wednesday, the 8th May?—Yes. 

Did you send any telegram about a nurse ?—Yes, one about nine 
o’clock in the morning. Mrs. Maybrick asked me on the morning 
of the Wednesday prior to the death to telegraph to Mrs. Howell, 
her nurse, who had been with her on her confinements, to come to 
attend on her husband, as she was getting tired herself. I had no 
other conversation beyond that. I went to the telegraph office and 
sent a message to the nurse at Halewood, signing no name, but saying 
Mrs. Maybrick would like to have a nurse. About seven o’clock I went 
to the house and found Nurse Gore there. I have not been informed 
up to the present time why Mrs. Howell was not called. At that 
time the patient was not worse. I could not state whether my 
attention was called to the state of Mr. Maybrick’s bowels. I did 
not make any change in the medicine or prescribe anything that 
afternoon. About 10.30 Mr. Michael Maybrick came to my house 
and asked about his brother’s health and prospects. The interview 
was lengthy, but I did not go to the house with the brother. I visited 
the patient again on the following morning, and found that there had 
been considerable straining, the bowels being loose. That was what 
was termed ‘‘ tenesmus.’? He complained of pains in the rectum 
before I introduced the suppository. It had to be made, and was 
afterwards introduced. Mr. Maybrick was complaining of great pain. 
Dr. Carter was present that afternoon. 

Did you consider your patient’s condition then as favourable as 
before!—Not so favourable. 
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What were the unfavourable symptoms!—They were diarrhoea 
and straining. I saw the feces that afternoon. 

Did they present any characteristic that led you to make more 
than a casual observation!—They themselves did not; but I had a 
conversation with Mr. Michael Maybrick which led me to believe that 
something more might be seen if a further examination were made. 

Was any further examination made!—Yes. 

Of the feces —Yes. 

You made a slight examination !—Yes. 

Dr. Carter was aware of what you were doing !—Yes. 

What examination did you make?’—I boiled them in copper with 
a little hydrochloric acid. 

What were you testing for then?—I was testing for some metal, 
probably antimony, arsenic, or mercury. 

Some metallic irritant /—Yes. 

How much did you subject to the test ?—About a tablespoonful. 

With what result ?—Nothing conclusive. 

I got no deposit on the copper. 

Had your patient had bismuth in his medicine before?—He 
had. 

Was there any deposit of bismuth on the copper ?—There was 
no deposit of any metal. 

The result was negative !—Yes. 

Did you examine the urine at all?—I did the same afternoon, 
and subjected it to a similar test, but the result was negative. 
There was no mineral deposit found in the urine. On Thursday 
evening Mr. Maybrick was in a state of restlessness, complaining 
of his tongue and his throat and his bowels, but his strength 
was maintained pretty well, and he could take nutriment to swallow. 
I did not apprehend any serious results on the Thursday. I felt 
his pulse, but did not think that there was anything characteristic 
about it, though it was certainly quicker than at the beginning of 
the week. I made some temperature tests on the Saturday and 
Sunday previous, nearly a week before his death. The first day he 
was slightly feverish, the temperature being 99.4. After that day 
it was normal, the average normal temperature being taken as 98.4. 
I did not try the thermometer during the Friday. On Thursday 
[Friday?] afternoon deceased asked for Dr. Carter, and I said I 
would tell Dr. Carter, which I did, and the doctor came out the same 
afternoon. On Friday morning I found the deceased weaker, pulse 
more rapid, and bowels not moved so frequently ag during the 
previous day. There was hardly any sickness, but I thought 
deceased was rather worse, especially as he himself seemed much 
depressed about hig condition. In the afternoon the patient’s pulse 
was still more rapid, and one of his hands was becoming white. 
Generally he was weaker, and decidedly worse. The tongue was 
simply filthy, and Mr. Maybrick was very restless, having had no 
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sleep. I ordered some sulphonal for his restlessness, the dose being 
thirty grains, in the form of a powder; nitro-glycerine for his 
hand; and he was to continue cocaine, ordered the previous day, 
for his throat, and also some phosphoric acid for his mouth. On 
Friday afternoon I considered deceased’s condition to be serious, 
and the doctors had reason to suppose then that the suggestion made 
to them the day before might have some grounds. ; 

Was Dr. Carter given a bottle to examine?—Yes, on Friday. 
I visited my patient again about 10.30 on Friday night. 

By Mr. Justice StspHen—What time was your consultation? 
—In the afternoon about half-past four. 

Examination continued—What was this bottle?—The bottle 
containing the meat juice. 

When you visited your patient again at about 10.30, how did 
you find him?—Very ill; his pulse was very bad, almost un- 
countable. He was getting weaker. I told Mr. Michael Maybrick 
his state so that a solicitor might be seen as to his affairs. At 
that time I apprehended danger. 

Had you any difficulty in administering nourishment ?—On 
that day, yes. 

What had you been administering /—Nutritive suppository. 

Did you do anything on the 10th?—I don’t remember. 

On Saturday, the llth, what time did you see him in the 
morning !—About 8.30. 

How was he then ?—He was then dying. 

Did you see Dr. Carter on that day !/—Yes. 

Did you have a consultation as to his state ?—Yes. 

What time was that ?—Between twelve and one o’clock. 

What conclusion did you arrive at as a possibility of doing 
anything /—There was no possibility of doing anything. 

At that time did you consider the case hopeless ?—Certainly. 

Was the man dying ?—Yes. 

You determined as there was nothing more to be done to take 
no steps?—I think it would have been useless. 

And I suppose from that time he gradually sank ?—Yes. 

Were you present at his death ?—I was in the house. 

It took place about 8.30 on Saturday, the 11th!—Yes. 

Except the examination you told us about, you made no ex- 
amination of the excreta afterwards ?—No. 

Did you at any time tell Mrs. Maybrick that if he had taken 
so much of that horrid medicine he would be a dead man?—No. 

Did you direct that nothing nutritious or medicinal should be 
given to the patient except by Mrs. Maybrick?—No. 

On the night of the 11th, about 12.30, did Dr. Carter make any 
communication to you of what he found in the bottle of meat juice? 
—No, it was 12.30 in the afternoon. 
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Did you make a post-mortem examination on Monday, the 
13th ?—Yes. 

Who were present !—There were present Dr. Carter, Dr. Barron, 
and myself, and Superintendent Bryning. Dr. Carter took the 
written statement, and we all assisted. The examination was made 
in the room he died. igor mortis was present and well developed. 
I have made notes of the post-mortem. 

Mr. Justice StepHsn—lIt has been the practice, first intro- 
duced by Lord Campbell, it being allowed in the Scottish Courts, 
that notes should be read, although they cannot be called the 
strictest evidence. You can now do as you please. 

The Wirness (with the notes before him)—The frame and 
condition of the man were well developed, his countenance being 
classical. The pupils of the eye were mediumly and equally dilated. 
There was a discharge from the lower bowel, and when turned 
over, a slight discharge of fluid from the mouth. The discharges 
were chemically tested. [The witness then described the post- 
mortem appearances resulting upon examination, and said that 
when they opened the chest the first rib on each side was found to be 
slightly ossified.]| The lung was found in the left chest to be 
adherent; it was fixed by an old adhesion, and that meant the 
evidence of pleurisy. The right lung wag free from adhesion, but 
it contained some fluid. The lung was taken out, and was found to 
be normal. When the gac of the heart was cut into, fluid was 
found ; and the heart itself was found to be covered with fat. Upon 
taking the tongue and the larynx out, and the cesophagus and the 
gullet, we found that the tongue was black, and the gullet at the top 
of the throat was slightly red. Below that for some distance the 
appearances were quite natural; but lower down again before 
getting to the stomach, on the lower part of the mucous membrane, 
there was a gelatinous appearance, which had the appearance of 
frogs’ spawn, of a yellowish colour, with black patches. In the 
larynx, at the posterior part of the epiglottis, we found that there 
was a little ulcer, about the size of a pin head. It was red and very 
shallow, and that also the free margin of the epiglottis was eroded 
or rotten. Upon the posterior aspect of the cartilage, which 
goes to form the voice box, we found two little red patches. 
The stomach was tied at each end and taken out, and we 
found that it contained some fluid—some five or six ounces of a 
brownish fluid. When the stomach was opened and the fluid poured 
out we found each end of the stomach was red, and here and there 
were small ecchymoses or blood spots effused under the lining of the 
stomach. Getting out of the stomach into the duodenum we found 
there about three inches of red inflammation, and this appearance 
continued down for about three feet in the intestines. About 
eighteen feet lower down in the intestines we found another area of 
red inflammation, and it corresponded to the blue patch I referred 
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to first, with the vessels running over it. The very extremity of 
the bowels—the rectum—was also slightly red. The liver seemed 
natural, and the kidneys were natural. The spleen weighed five 
or six ounces, and was of a kind of mahogany colour. The brain 
wag natural. Some parts of the viscera were put into jars, but 
I have not copies of the numbers, although I know some of them. 
I placed the stomach with its contents into a jar, the whole of the 
intestines and parts of the liver, and I think the spleen. 

By Mr. Justice StspHen—Were they all put in jars?—Yes, I 
closed the jars, and after sealing them gave them to Mr. Baxendale. 

Eaamination continwed—From what you saw during his life 
and from the post-mortem examination, what do you say was the 
cause of death?—Arsenic. Arsenical poisoning. 

Did you have anything to do with the sealing up of certain 
fluids and other matters that came from the drains !—Yes. 

Were you present when the matters contained in these four jars 
were taken?—I was. Just now you asked me what I thought was 
the cause of death. I said arsenical poisoning. I said that 
knowing as I do that an examination has been made of the contents 
of the stomach; but, asking me what conclusion I came to after 
having made the post-mortem, recollecting the symptoms that he 
died of, I could only say that it was due to some irritant poison, 
most probably arsenic, but I should not like to swear that it was. I 
was present at the taking of the list of the articles with the jars 
numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4. I was present afterwards when the body 
was exhumed. 

Did you see certain further parts removed ?-—-Yes. 

Were they placed, like the others, in bottles!—No. In one 
large jar, which was given to Mr. Baxendale. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russetu—When you gave the 
answer in the first instance you were taking into account not merely 
the symptoms before death, but the statements of the results 
indicated to you by others?—I was when he asked me the question. 

Excluding these results, were you when examined before, and 
are you now, able to say more than that the symptoms during life, 
and the post-mortem appearances after death, are consistent with 
death from some irritant poison ? / 

By Mr. Justice StspHen—The word ‘‘ consistent ’’ is so very 
misleading. Do you mean to say any two things which exist 
together must always be consistent? There is a great difference 
between one thing indicating another with a less degree of strength, 
and one thing consistent with another. When you say that there 
are symptoms consistent with death in consequence of some irritant 
poison, do you mean to say that there are symptoms consistent in 
the strict sense of the word, or that they indicate or point to death 
by irritant poison?—I mean to imply that they point to death by 
irritant poison. 
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Did you, in fact, use these words, when first asked, ‘‘ Having 
regard to the post-mortem appearance, the symptoms before death, 
and the symptoms described by the witnesses, what is your 
opinion ’’?? Was your answer this, and this only, ‘‘ They are 
consistent with arsenical poisoning ’’ ?—It was. 

And that is what you mean now to convey?!—They are con- 
sistent, taking the symptoms collectively. 

I must ask you not to use the word ‘“‘ consistent,’’ but I will 
understand by it ‘‘ indicate,’’ ‘‘ point out.”’ 

Cross-examination continued—Did you not go on to explain 
that, when you used the word irritant poison, you meant anything, 
as, for instance, impure food, would cause these symptoms /—I mean 
(taking it apart from the analysis and the corrected statement) that 
I did not know what the post-mortem appearance of an irritant 
would have been; but I say that an irritant food, causing certain 
symptoms during life, like those produced by an active poison, 
would probably produce a similar appearance after death. 

You have never assisted at a post-mortem examination of any 
person supposed to have died from arsenical poison !—No. 

I think I might also ask you whether you have ever assisted at 
a post-mortem where it was alleged that death had been due to 
irritant poisoning /—No. 

Up to the time that the communication was made to you which, 
to use your own language, suggested that there might be some 
foundation for supposing foul play, did it in any way occur to you 
that there were symptoms present during life of arsenical poisoning ? 
When was it that the idea was first suggested to you?’—TI think on 
Thursday, or on the Wednesday night, when Mr. Michael Maybrick 
came to me. 

From a communication made to you by Mr. Michael Maybrick? 
—Yes, that there was something unsatisfactory. 


The Court adjourned. 
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Third Day—Friday, 2nd August, 1889. 


Dr. Ricuarp Humpureys, recalled, further cross-examined by 
Sir Cuartes Russe~nt—You were in attendance upon the late Mr. 
Maybrick continuously from the 28th of April until he died?—Ii 
was. ~ 

Therefore you know something of the history of the case, and 
the symptoms manifested during the progress !—Yes. 

Now, when you saw him on the 28th, the day after the Wirral 
races, did he give you a history of what he had gone through the day 
before /—Yes. 

Did he tell you that he had been at the Wirral races riding !— 
He told me that he had been there on horseback. 

He had been there riding? I do not suggest that he was riding 
in the races?—Yes, he was there on horseback. 

He said he did not feel very well, and that he had got wet /— 
He said that he was not very well, but did not tell me that he got 
wet. 

I don’t know whether you are able to recall from your recol- 
lection the weather on that day ?!—I cannot. 

You don’t know whether it was, in fact, a wet day?—I do not. 

Did he tell you that he had dined with a friend over the water ? 
—He said he had dined with a friend. 

Did he tell you that he had been ill during the dinner ?—He 
said that he had been seized with some twitchings of the arm. 

Let me understand clearly, please, the symptoms which he 
repeated to you. He made reference to a strong cup of tea, did he 
not ?—He did. 

And he attributed the nervous symptoms to that fact He did. 

It is a fact if a man has a weak action of the heart that a 
strong cup of tea might produce nervousness !—Yes, I think it might 
be the case without a man having a weak heart. 

He also complained, did he not, of headache ?-—Yes. 

Was it of long standing, do you know!—It had existed for 
about twelve months. 

I don’t know whether you remember he said that he had suffered 
from headache as far fack as the Ascot races that year ?—He told 
me so. 

I think he further complained of pains on the left side in the 
region of the heart?—It was not a pain, it was a discomfort. An 
indescribable feeling of nervousness, which I presume was from 
palpitation. 

It was in the neighbourhood of the heart ?—Yes, on the left side. 
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Now, on the evening of the same day you were called in again? 
—I was. 

And you found him on that occasion complaining of a stiftness 
of the lower limbs ?—Yes. 

That would be natural, if he had been riding and caught cold? 
—I should not expect such symptoms as this from a man riding and 
catching cold. 

This stiffness ; what would you call it? How do you suggest it 
arose /—] think it arose from a mental condition from the conversa- 
tion I had had with him in the morning. 

I do not understand how the stiffness of the lower limbs is con- 
nected with his mental condition. From his conversation in the 
morning do you mean to suggest that he fancied his limbs were stiff? 
—I won’t say that altogether he fancied they were stiff, but after I 
got there the stiffness passed away in two or three minutes. 

By Mr. Justice StrpHen—Could you feel if the muscles were 
stifi?—Upon rubbing them a few minutes, and taking his attention 
away from the stiffness, the symptoms seemed to disappear. 

Cross-ezamimnation continued—Where was the stifiness?—In 
both limbs, extending from the hips down to the feet. 

Along the sciatic nerve!—The sciatic nerve and the whole limb. 

Did you connect that with the nux vomica in your own mind? 
—yYes, from the conversation I had with him in the morning. 

Which was?—About the nux vomica. He told me he knew the 
symptoms of nux vomica, and he said he thought the stiffness was 
due to that and to Dr. Fuller’s mixture. 

Did you accept that as a full explanation 7—Yes. 

You found him next day suffering from a dirty tongue!—Yes. 

That, in your opinion, was symptomatic of chronic derange- 
ment of the stomach ?—Yes. 

On Wednesday, the Ist of May, you found him better ?—Yes. 

His tongue cleaner !—His tongue was cleaner than it was on the 
Monday. 

And his headache gone !—Yes. 

You saw him on the Ist of May, after he had returned from 
business, somewhere about half-past six in the evening /—Yes. 

On the 2nd of May you did not see him?—No. 

On Friday, the 3rd, he complained of his medicine not agreeing 
with him?—Yes. He thought his medicine did not agree with him. 

Mrs. Maybrick made an observation that he had frequently said 
that about other medicines !—Yes. 

And you said to him that you could not see that there was any- 
thing the matter with him?—Quite so. 

And that was your view?!—Yes. I could not see anything worse 
with him than that his tongue was a little more furred. 

In other words, they were the symptoms of some gastric dis- 
turbance—dyspepsia, greater or less!—I was of the same impression 


as I was on the previous day. 
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On Friday, the 3rd of May, you saw him again ?—Yes. 

You were sent for, and you came to see him again later at 
night ?—I did. 

And you arrived, I think, somewhere about midnight?—I 
arrived between eleven and twelve. 

On that occasion you have told us he complained of pain in the 
thighs ’—He complained of pain in both legs, from the hips down to 
the knees. 

And it was in relation to that you suggested the application of 
a morphia suppository ?—Yes, that is so. 

That was all he complained of in the way of pain on that 
occasion /—Yes. 

By the way, he said he had been sick? You understood that 
he had vomited !—Yes. 

He was sick twice after he had had a Turkish bath !—Yes, but I 
did not connect the two incidents. His lordship asked me the ques- 
tion yesterday. 

On the Saturday you saw him in the morning in his house. He 
was then in bed !—Yes. 

The pain had disappeared?—Entirely; but his tongue was still 
dirty. 

And you advised that he should take no food. For how long 
did that continue?—It continued until the Monday forenoon. 

From the Friday about twelve o’clock up to the Monday about 
what time?—I cannot say, but it was somewhere after half-past ten. 

At this time, after the Turkish bath, 1t was the first occasion 
he was able to retain anything upon his stomach ?’—lIt was. 

He was sufiering more from hawking than vomiting !—Not that 
day. 

How do you describe him on the Saturday!—He could retain 
nothing on his stomach except a little water. 

Do you attribute it to the morphia?!—I do. 

And you have found that in persons unaccustomed to take 
morphia it has that effect?—It has in some people, according to their 
idiosyncrasies. 

With a view to stopping the retching you prescribed ipeca- 
cuanha wine. That would be upon the homeopathic principle?— 
It was upon the knowledge that small doses of ipecacuanha wine 
would stop vomiting. 

If taken in large doses it would be a thing to cause vomiting ?— 
Yes. 

Then you applied it on the principle semzlia sumilibus?—Upon 
that knowledge. 

Now, on Sunday you found him better !—Yes. 

He made some complaint of his throat, but you were not sure 
whether it was on the Sunday or on the previous evening. I mean 
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the tickling sensation as of a hair in the throat?—I am not sure of 
the day. 

Now, on Monday you found him rather more inclined to hawk 
than to vomit ?—The tickling sensation in the throat caused him to 
retch, and produced an uncomfortable sensation. 

With a view to stop that, did you cause a blister to be put on 
the stomach /—Yes. 

: With a view to stop the retching you stopped the vomiting? 
—Yes. 

It was not with reference to any pain!—No, certainly not. 

He was not, in fact, complaining of any pain, either in the 
stomach or the pit of the stomach ?—No. 

At no time?’—At no time. 

Did you at any time notice any effect upon his eyes?—I did 
not. 

No redness of the eyes or eyelids?—I did not. 

There was none?’—I am positive there was not. 

And no complaint of any itching in the eyes or eyelids?—There 
was not. 

Now, you saw him later on that day, and you found that your 
blister had a good effect?—I saw him the morning of the day after 
the blistering, the Tuesday morning. I applied the blister on Monday 


night. 
You saw him since, on Tuesday, the 7th?—Yes. 
I will read you this, and you can remember it—‘‘ He was able 


to retain a pretty good quantity of fluid food without being sick, but 
still complained of a tickling in his throat ’’ /—That is so. 

And these were the only things of which he then complained ?— 
Yes. 

You saw him again on Wednesday, the 8th. How did you find 
him going on?—Going on favourably. 

On Wednesday, the 8th, there was no sickness/—No prominent 
sickness. There might be sickness, but I knew that it was very rare. 

He was still going on favourably that morning?—No, I could 
not say so. 

Now, I want to call your attention to Thursday, the 9th May ?— 
On Thursday I again visited him, and found him no better or worse. 
He was then under the care of the nurse. 

The patient was suffering from looseness of the bowels ?—That is 
right. 

: And this is the first time that symptom presented itself to you 
in any excessive or marked way!—Yes, to draw my attention to it 
seriously. 

In fact, up to that there had been nothing in the way of excessive 
purging or diarrhcea to call your attention to it in a marked way !— 
There had been no excessive purging or diarrhoea, but there was a 
disturbance of the bowels. 
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That would not be harmful, would it?—Oh, no, not at all. 

And this first presented itself as a matter of any moment on 
Thursday /—Yes, as a matter of moment it did. 

At what time did this visit take place when this symptom was so 
marked ?—In the morning, most probably at half-past eight. 

Very well, early in the morning he could take nutriment, could 
he not /—He could. 

And did you find, on inquiry that Thursday, that he was suffering 
from straining when at stool?!—He was. 

Which may arise from many causes!—I should not like to say it 
arises from many causes, but it arises from some. 

I mean in any state of disordered stomach and bowels, it is not 
unusual !—I can’t say in the ordinary state of disordered bowels. It 
is very rare, in fact. 

Then what do you suggest as the cause from which it arose?— 
Any severe irritation of the bowels may produce it; very frequently 
it results from irritation of the lower membrane of the bowels. 

Have you not known it to arise where strong purging medicine is 
given?—I have not known it. I have never had complaints of it, 
but I can easily conceive that it might arise, certainly. 

Is it not frequently present, commonly present, in any form 
of diarrhea? For instance, is it common in summer diarrhoea ?— 
Yes, in summer diarrhoea it is present. 

I wish you to go back to the 7th. You met Dr. Carter on that 
day !—The Tuesday ; yes. 

You had no intimation from him that he was to be there?—I 
had not. 

But some one made an appointment with you!—I was requested 
to meet Dr. Carter at half-past five. 

By whom?—TI think the letter I got was from Edwin Maybrick. 

And I presume you gave to Dr. Carter a history of the case as 
you have given it to-day to my lord and the jury?—Yes. 

On that morning do you recollect something you said—on the 
morning of the 7th? You had ordered the application of a blister for 
the retching, and it was on that morning he said, wasn’t it, that he 
was quite a different man, and that the retching had gone down? He 
said these words ?—Yes, he said, ‘‘ I am quite a different man.’’ 

I think the first reference to anything that had passed away 
from him was on the Thursday /—Yes. 

But, as a matter of fact, the slops were preserved for you t— 
They were preserved from time to time. 

By Mrs. Maybrick?—I don’t know. 

Well, they were shown to you by her?’—From time to time they 
were shown to me. I don’t know if by her. 

At any rate, they were preserved for you from time to time?/— 
Yes, from time to time. 

You could have seen them on any occasion you desired /—Yes. 
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And they would have been kept for you if you desired it ?—Yes. 

You took on the Thursday, as I understand, some feces which had 
been passed that afternoon, and you applied what is known as 
Reinsch’s test /—Yes. 

Did you make more than one test ?—1 did not. 

You applied that test both to the urine and the feces—that is 
to say, you added hydrochloric acid in each case, and then introduced 
a piece of copper foil!—Yes. 

And you found no deposit?—No. I got no deposit. 

Did you report that to Dr. Carter!—I cannot tell whether I did 
then or not; but I am positive that I told him some time or other. 

That would be a negative test /—No, not of necessity. 

Why ?—Because the quantity that I used was so small, and the 
time I boiled it such a short period, that there might not have been 
time for any deposit of any kind to take place. Further, I am not 
skilled in the details of testing, and my test might have been inefficient. 

That is candid, doctor. Then you mean to convey that, although 
you tried this experiment, you were not able to conduct it successfully ? 
—I cannot say whether it was conducted successfully or not. I donot 
pretend to have any skill in these matters. 

It is not a difficult test ?—No. 

And if there is arsenic, it is supposed to make a deposit upon 
the copper?—Yes, if it is boiled long enough, and if there is some 
quantity there. 

I must ask you how long did you boil it?—About two minutes. 

That is to say, it was at the boiling point two minutes/—I am 
sure two minutes were passed from the time I put the spirit lamp 
underneath the fluid. 

It may not have been boiling at all!—I am positive it was 
boiling. 

Positive !—Positive. 

You are quite clear on that ?—I am positive it was boiling. 

Why did you not try a larger quantity?—I cannot tell you 
why at this moment. 

Why did you not try a larger quantity ’—Because I did not 
take a larger quantity with me. 

What quantity did you take?—Perhaps an ounce. 

Do you suggest that for an experiment properly conducted 
that was sufficient ?—It was a sufficient quantity if there had been 
an appreciable quantity of arsenic in it. 

The point is, was there arsenic in it?—I could not say. 

My point is whether, in your opinion, this quantity was, or 
‘was not, sufficient?—An ounce would be quite sufficient. 

So I should have thought. Now, so far as the boiling point is 
concerned ?—I could not boil the whole of it; my test tube was not 
large enough; if I had attempted it I should have lost some of the 
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substance. I am certain I brought the whole quantity in the tube 
to boiling point. 

Did you at that time think your experiment was properly 
conducted or not?!—I really could not tell. 

You were making the experiment with some object !—Yes. 

Were you satisfied it was properly conducted at the time?—I 
was satisfied there was nothing on the copper. I had no books at 
the time to refer to; it was only from recollection I worked. 

Is there anything in the way of working the experiment in 
books which you have since consulted that you did not do?—No. 

You were quite satisfied, when you came to refresh your 
memory, that there was nothing omitted by you!—Yes. 

Well, but is not the test well known to treat all matters con- 
nected with the intestines on the same principle?—I don’t know. 

So far as your reading tells you, is there any difference with 
the way of testing !—I cannot tell. 

So far as you know, is there?—No. 

You have still apparently some doubt in your mind. So far as 
the urine is concerned, you followed the right course?—Yes, so far 
as the deposit upon it is concerned. I do not know whether the 
copper was absolutely pure, but I have a very strong impression 
that it was pure. 

But see, Dr. Humphreys, in proportion as there is any doubt 
about the purity of the instruments you were using, would there 
not be a greater certainty of getting a deposit?—I should like you 
to say that again. 

You say you are not sure that the instruments were perfectly 
pure!—I was told they were pure, but I am not sure. 

But if they were not pure would you not get a greater deposit? 
—If they were not pure, it depends on what the impurity was. 

Well, I will just put it to you again. What impurity do you 
suggest may have existed ?—In the copper, arsenic. 

Then if there were impurities in that form of arsenic in the 
copper, would it not make it the more certain that you would get a 
deposit on the copper ?—If there was that impurity. 

Did you find any ?—I found none. 

Where did you get your hydrochloric acid ?—From the chemist. 

Some good chemist, I suppose ?—Yes. 

Now I come to Friday, the 10th. When did you hear first that 
the letter was intercepted by the woman Yapp?—I think it was on 
the Thursday. 

At what time?—I don’t know. 

Morning or evening ?—I cannot tell you. 

Was it the same Thursday or was it later when you heard of 
the bottle of meat juice?—It was later—the next day, Friday. 

Did you hear anything about the bottle of Neave’s Food which 
was taken on the 9th and found by Humphreys?—I remember there 
was a bottle of Neave’s Food. 
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On what day ?—During the night of Thursday. 

It was delivered up on the 9th?—Yes. 

From whom had you heard this?—I saw it given up. 

By whom !—To Dr. Carter. 

By whom!—By Mr. Michael Maybrick. 

And were you there when the bottle was delivered up !—Yes, by 
Mr. Michael Maybrick to Dr. Carter. 

Can you tell me at what time on Friday the meat juice was 
delivered up ?—In the afternoon. 

And taken away by Dr. Carter !—Yes. 

When you say afternoon, do you mean about two or three 
o'clock ?—I mean later than that, half-past four. 

Did you hear anything from Dr. Carter in relation to it until 
about half-past twelve on Saturday 7—No. 

And then you heard from him !?—Yes. 

I wish to ask you this, you have said, have you not, that but for 
the suggestion of arsenic, you would have been prepared to give a 
certificate of the cause of death?—No, I did not say so. I said the 
suggestion was made before I conceived it, before I thought of it, 
on Wednesday or Thursday. 

I think you said so yesterday, Dr. Humphreys—that the idea 
of arsenic did not occur to your mind until it was suggested to you? 
Had it not been for the suggestion of arsenic, were you prepared to 
give a certificate of death if he had died on Wednesday /—Yes. 

And in your judgment what was the cause of death?—Acute 
congestion of the stomach. 

Did you call that gastritis or gastro-enteritis!/—Yes, gastritis 
or gastro-enteritis. 

What would you call gastritis?—I should call it inflammation 
limited to the stomach itself. 

You say it is inflammation of the stomach, while gastro- 
enteritis is 1—That in which there is congestion in addition to 
the stomach being inflamed. 

The bowels are also?—Yes, the bowels are also involved. 

That is, gastro-enteritis would include congestion and inflam- 
mation extending to the bowels!—Yes, quite so. 

By Mr. Justicke Stapuzen—Then if nothing about poisoning 
had been suggested to you, you would have certified that he had died 
of gastritis or gastro-enteritis?—Yes, my lord. 

Cross-examination continued—Now, Dr. Humphreys, I wish to 
ask you this question, and just consider, please, before you answer 
it. Mention any post-mortem symptom—never mind the analysis 
for the present—but mention any post-mortem symptom which is 
distinctive of arsenic poisoning and which is not also distinctive of 
gastritis or gastro-enteritis /—I can’t give you any. 

There is none?—I can’t give you it. 

That is because you believe there is none?—I should not like to 
swear to distinguish between them. 
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It comes to this, you are not able to point it out?—I am not 
able to point it out. : 

No distinctive symptom apparent to a post-mortem examina- 
tion distinguishes arsenic poisoning which does not distinguish 
gastritis or gastro-enteritis?—I can’t swear to distinguish between 
them. 

Now, I must ask you one or two further questions. I want to 
ask you about the following things given to this man. Cascara— 
is it an aperient ?—It is. 

Nitro-hydrochloric acid, is it a stomach tonic?—I don’t know. 
A tonic ?—Well, it is given for such a variety of things I would 
not like to say it was a stomach tonic. 

Now, nux vomica—what is that?—Strychnine and brucine 
enter into it. 

What is their object?—They are the active principles of the 
drug. 

“Yes, yes. But are they tonics!—Not in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 

What are they administered for ?—They are administered some- 
times to improve the general health. 

What are they?—What is brucine?—I don’t know what it is 
used for. 

What is nux vomica for?—It is administered for chronic 
indigestion. 

Old stomach derangement ?—Yes. 

In Plummer’s pills antimony and mercury are found in the 
form of calomel ?—Yes. 

Prussic acid you have already described ?—I gave it to allay his 
palpitation on the first occasion, and vomiting on the second. 

That was addressed to the action of the heart !—Yes. 

Bromide of potassium, is that a sedative?—Yes. 

And depressing !/—I do not know that it is depressing. 

Tincture of hyoscyamus, that is a sedative also?—Yes. 

Depressing ?—No, I do not think it is depressing. 

Is not bromide of ammonia sometimes substituted for bromide 
of potassium because the latter is so depressing ?-—-If it is given for 
a long time. I think I should choose it between the two if I was 
going to give it in large doses for a long time. 

Antipyrin, is that given in cases of fever !—Yes. 

Is it depressing !—No; I do not think so, not in the ordinary 
doses in which it is administered. 

Is it lowering ?—Not in the ordinary doses. 

Jaborandi, has that a powerful action on the nerves and heart? 
—Not in the small doses in which it is prescribed in the ‘‘ Phar- 
macopoela.”’ 

Is it in the ‘‘ Pharmacopoeia ’’ ?—Yes, tincture of jaborandi. 

You gave him chlorine to wash his mouth, morphia to allay 
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pain, and bismuth and opium suppository ?’—Yes, all those were 
given. 

Nitro-glycerine, that was externally tised?—No, it was ad- 
ministered internally. 

And sulphonal ?—Yes. 

That is not in the ‘‘ Pharmacopeeia ’’ !—No. 

Have you used it before?—Many times. 

And, in addition, cocaine?—Yes. 

Is that in the ‘‘ Pharmacopeeia ’? ?—I do not know. 

Are those two—nitro-glycerine and cocaine—depressing or not? 
—Not in the doses which were given. 

You saw this gentleman. Did you give directions that he was 
to be properly looked after and kept quiet ?—I am almost sure I did. 
I should in the ordinary course of my practice. 

And you would in your ordinary course enjoin careful atten- 
tion and regularity in food and medicine ?—Yes. 

I presume in leaving such directions you would leave the lady 
of the house to carry them out ?!—Yes. 

Did she seem to be anxious and careful in her attention !—_Yes; 
she did everything I requested her. 

Did you find that she had practically before Friday become 
exhausted with watching?—She told me herself she was tired on 
Wednesday morning. 

Could you see that she was tired !—No, I could not say that. 

Could you see whether she had the appearance of being tired? 
—TI have no recollection of noticing it. 

Now, with regard to the post-mortem Oh! before I ask 
you that, you did give directions, did you not, that he was to have 
something to cool his mouth, but was to drink as little as possible? 
—Yes, that would be on the Saturday or Sunday, the 4th or 5th 
May. 

Shen you assisted at the post-mortem, was the poor man lying 
on his back ?—Yes. 

Is it your experience that, by the influence of gravitation after 
death, the blood flows to the lower parts!—It does. 

The stomach was nearly empty, was it not ?—It contained about 
5 or 6 ounces of food. 

Was there a very bright redness ?!—Yes. 

By Mr. Justicy StrpHen—If the person was lying on his back, 
the fluid would gravitate to the cardiac, or larger end of the 
stomach ?—Yes. 

Cross-examination continued—Then that end would be lower 
than the opening of the pyloric duct !—If there was much fluid in it. 

The redness you speak of was a bright redness’—Yes, a bright 
red tinging. 

At the cardiac, or upper end, there was redness?—That was 
where it was most marked. 
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At the pyloric end there was redness ?—Yes. 

In the intermediate space there was no marked reaness!—No; 
it was almost natural. 

And was the redness more extensive posteriorly than anteriorly? 
—I think it was. 

You speak of a small ulcer?—That was upon the epiglottis. 

And you speak of one or two clots of blood!—I spoke of a 
clot of blood in the stomach. 

Was that the only thing that attracted your attention ?—No, 
there were many very minute spots, but none so marked as that. 

Very minute what?—Very minute spots; very minute indeed. 

Have you ever mentioned them before!—I don’t know that I 
have. 

Turn to your notes and see whether you have any trace of 
them !—They are much smaller than the other, and quite dissimilar. 

Will you refer to your notes and show me it in any part of the 
post-mortem ?—They would be similar to that of a flea’s bite. I find 
in my notes that 2 inches from the pylorus was tolerably free from 
injection, being only marked in small spots of brilliant arborescent 
vascularity here and there. 

Do you mean to allege that this reference means these spots of 
which you speak /—Yes. 

That is to say, the place where these marks were was not in 
itself congested ?—Yes, that is so. 

That is the meaning of it, isn’t it ?—Yes. 

You have another long adjective in connection with it— 
arborescent I think you call it ?—Yes. 

That signifies, I suppose, branching out like a tree, branching 
out from it. It does not mean spots, but lines ?!—Yes, of a line-like 
character. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—You said something about the 
effects of the cup of tea producing symptoms in the case of a weak 
heart ?—Yes. 

Was there anything which you found after he died indicating 
a weak action of the heart !—No. 

What would you say of his heart !—I would say it was the heart 
of a healthy man at that age. 

On the Ist May (Wednesday) you attributed his condition to 
dyspepsia !—Yes. 

Well, now, is there any irritation of the stomach in dyspepsia? 
—Yes. 

And what is the ordinary effect of arsenic on the stomach, when 
it is taken, I mean, in an overdose, or beyond what is good for a 
man ?—In a dose sufficient to kill or not. 

Suppose it were taken in a dose sufficient to kill?—I can’t say. 

Do you know anything by which you can distinguish at one 
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stage of illness what is produced by arsenic from what is produced 
by dyspepsia ?—No; I should not like to swear. 

Does an irritant poison produce irritability of the stomach !— 
Yes. 

And can you in some of its stages distinguish it from irrit- 
ability caused by dyspepsia !—No; I could not. 

You didn’t suspect irritant poison at that time!—No; I did 
not. 

Was dyspepsia the only natural alternative that could suggest 
itself to your mind!—Nothing else suggested itself to my mind. 

There was no other suggestion offered itself to your mind !—No. 

You did not suspect arsenic given on purpose/—No. 

And you knew it had not been given for his illness!/—So far as 
I knew. 

Did he tell you on the Friday, the 3rd of May, how long he had 
been at home before he was taken twice ill?—He told me he was sick 
twice after he came home. 

Did you ask him at all whether he had his tea before he was 
sick ; did you suggest anything to him? Did he merely say he wag 
sick twice after he came home? 

Sir Coartes RusseLyp—The witness said first that Mr. Maybrick 
told him he was twice ill ‘‘ as soon as ’’ he came home. 

Mr. Apptson—Did he say he was twice ill after he came home? 

Sir Cuartes Russeryp—I must insist: the words were ‘‘ as soon 
as ’’ he came home. 

Re-examination continued—What did he say !—The words that 
Mr. Maybrick used to me were “‘ he was twice sick after he came 
home.’’ 

Very well. Have you had occasion to attend any one who has 
been poisoned by arsenic ?—Never. 

Then probably you cannot tell me whether this irritation of the 
stomach could exist without pain or complaints of pain ?—I think it 
is very frequent to have irritation in the stomach without com- 
plaints of pain. 

But you are not able to say one way or the other whether the 
irritation was from dyspepsia or poison ?—I could not say. 

This tenesmus was worse on the Thursday !—Yes, decidedly. 

Do you know when it began to be worse?—I cannot remember. 
My attention was drawn to it distinctly on the Thursday. 

Tenesmus, as we understand, is straining !—Yes. 

What are the indications of it?—The complaint of the patient 
is that he goes to stool without any avail, and feels a burning 
sensation in the lower portion of the bowels. 

Have you attended cases of dyspepsia very often, and have you 
ever known it accompanied by tenesmus !—Never. 

Have you ever seen a case of tenesmus to the same degree as 
this?—I never recollect having seen it to this degree. 
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Did you ever make an analysis of this nature before!—Yes, on 
one occasion, where I was making an experiment. I used arsenic as 
a test to see whether the test was reliable. 

Do you remember what sized slip of copper you used?—(The 
witness cut off a piece of paper about half an inch long, and said 
that was the size.) 

Now, up to the 8th May (Wednesday) you would have given a 
certificate that he died from acute congestion of the stomach !—Yes. 

You would have said he was improving on the Monday and the 
Tuesday /—Yes, the symptoms led me to believe that. 

Would you now, leaving out what was said to you about sus- 
picion, have given a certificate of death if he had died on Thursday 
or Friday !—I cannot say ; it is difficult to separate from one’s mind 
the information which has been suggested. I could not say what I 
would have thought if it had not been suggested to me. 

On the Saturday when he died what was your opinion ?/—That 
he was suffering from some irritant poison. That was before the 
post-mortem. 

By Mr. Justice StepHen—lIf he had died on Saturday and you 
had not heard anything, would you have suggested poison !—I 
should have thought it an unsatisfactory case. 

What is the usual course; did you send to the coroner /—No, 
my lord; the usual course is to refuse to give a certificate of death, 
and then the police are sent for. 

Re-examunation continued—Before the post-mortem would you 
have refused a certificate?—I really cannot say. 

But you did refuse it ?—I did. 

You had had certain knowledge at that time. Assuming that 
you had not had any information given to you, would you have 
refused the certificate of death on the Saturday!—I really cannot 
say. 

Have you any doubt from the symptoms, the post-mortem, and 
the analysis made by Mr. Davies, and the case altogether—have you 
any doubt of the cause of death?—No, I have no doubt whatever. 

By Mr. Justice StapHpn—I want your last sentence explained. 
When you say—‘‘ I have no doubt whatever,’’ do I understand you 
to include in that opinion your knowledge of the result of the chemi- 
cal analysis?—It includes everything collectively, with all the 
symptoms during life, all the appearance after death, and the result 
of the analysis of the contents of the stomach. 

And the other things that have been found and examined—the 
meat juice and things of that kind, have you included that in your 
opinion ?—No, my lord. I do not include that in my opinion. All 
about the body and the result of the examination of the body. 


Dr. Wiiiiam Cartr, examined by Mr. Apprson—I am a 
physician of considerable experience in Liverpool, practising in 
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Rodney Street. My experience includes cases of overdosing 
medicinally with arsenic. I had been a perfect stranger to 
the Maybrick family; but on Tuesday, 7th May, I was called 
in in consequence of my general position in the town. I was 
not even aware until the inquest that it was Dr. Humphreys 
who sent for me. I was telephoned for at 3.30 on Tuesday, 
the 7th May. I saw the deceased at Battlecrease House, Dr. 
Humphreys being there, and taking me to the bedroom. He said 
deceased had been suffering for some days from vomiting. I must 
make a slight correction in the sequence of the symptoms. 
Diarrhcea was just appearing. His principal complaint was of 
extreme dryness and irritability in the throat ; of a sensation as if a 
hair was in it, and the extremely foul taste which he had in his 
mouth. He was restless during the examination. He said he had 
been vomiting for several days. I judged that his restlessness was 
due to the discomfort of a blister. Upon examining his throat I 
feund it acutely inflamed, very dry, and red. He was also rather 
weak, but the weakness was not very prominently shown. I saw the 
vomited matter and other excretions. Mrs. Maybrick followed me 
into the bathroom, where we had some conversation about the irrita- 
tion, seeking a cause for it. Mrs. Maybrick made a suggestion that 
his constitution might have been injured by indiscretions as to food 
before his marriage, but I thought nothing of that, not thinking it 
implied anything in reference to his then illness. After consulta- 
tion with Dr. Humphreys, I concluded that deceased was suffering 
from acute dyspepsia, resulting from indiscretion of food, or drink, 
or both. Acute dyspepsia would include the result of such irritants 
as we thought deceased had been suffering from. We did think 
deceased was suffering from some irritant, and the symptoms were 
such as to indicate that in the absence of disease in any other organ, 
they were such symptoms as might be produced by an irritant 
poison. 

But you did not suspect the presence of any poison ?—No, 
certainly not. 

As a doctor you would not do so?—No; decidedly not. It is 
the last thing—the very last thing—we would think of. We pre- 
scribed a careful diet, to be carefully increased as the stomach would 
bear it. To remove the distressing symptoms of restlessness we 
ordered small doses—very small doses—of antipyrin, and a small 
dose of tincture of jaborandi, thinking that the last would produce 
a gentle flow of saliva and relieve him from the distressing dryness » 
and sensation as of a hair, and that the other drug would calm his 
restlessness. 

What did you prescribe in addition to the medicines? Did you 
prescribe chicken broth, milk, and lime water ?—Yes, with Neave’s 
food, and lime water at longer intervals. 

What else did you order?—Diluted chlorodyne, which it was 
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hoped might relieve this feeling of foulness which was not, however, 
associated with any bad breath, though it was very distressing to the 
patient. 

Did you infer anything from the absence of foulness of breath? 
—Nothing. 

As to the antipyrin, would you tell me whether that would be 
harmful?—None whatever. It is a dose given to a child of five 
years of age, and repeated again and again, and four times that 
dose is given every hour for three hours to adults. 

Tincture of jaborandi; tell us something about it in a popular 
manner 7—It wag the minimum dose of the Pharmacopceia that we 
ordered. 

Would that dose have a harmful effect upon his condition !— 
No; the effect varies with the dose. 

What dose was it?—A half drachm of the tincture. 

Was that to produce saliva?—Yes; and to overcome the feeling 
of dryness. 

I was again called in on Thursday, the 9th, at half-past four 
in the afternoon, when Nurse Callery, Dr. Humphreys, and Mr. 
Michael Maybrick were there. Up to this time the symptoms were 
such as I could find consistent either with an irritant poison or with 
dyspepsia, but now I found in addition that tenesmus of a very 
distressing character had set in. He complained of having been up 
and down all night, and that the bowels were quite loose. I 
endeavoured to make an examination of the lower bowel, but it 
caused the patient such extreme pain that I was unable to do it. 
The appearance of tenesmus puzzled me somewhat, for it was 
unusual on the hypothesis that I had formed as to the cause of his 
illness. I then imagined that inflammation had extended to the 
large bowels, and that added to the seriousness of the matter. This 
indicated a very serious state of things. I had a conversation with 
Mr. Michael Maybrick, and afterwards I had a consultation with 
Dr. Humphreys. I found that the latter had ordered bismuth, and 
it was agreed between us to give double doses if the illness con- 
tinued, and, if necessary, to add brandy diluted. The nature of 
bismuth was astringent, and it was a stomachic sedative. 

On the Thursday I made an analysis of some of Neave’s food 
which was given me, but I found nothing wrong with it, nor did I 
find anything wrong with some brandy which was given to me for 
the purpose of analysis. On Friday, the 10th May, I received a 
bottle at the house from Mr. Michael Maybrick, in the presence of 
Dr. Humphreys. Cocaine was ordered on that day, and was 
applied to the throat externally. Cocaine is an alkaloid extracted 
fram a vegetable coca, with which the Peruvians used to sustain 
their strength, and is a Pharmacopeia preparation. On the 
Friday I went again, and saw the patient in the presence of Dr. 
Humphreys. We also saw Mr. Michael Maybrick, who gave me a 
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bottle of Valentine’s meat juice. We were not satisfied with the 
condition of the patient. He said he was better, but we found that 
the pulse was much quicker, and noticed a whiteness on the right 
hand. He said he had had a restless night again, and asked if we 
could give him something to make him sleep. The diarrhea had 
not been entirely subdued, but it was not so intense. My impres- 
sion was that the nurses told me that it was not so bad. The 
tenesmus, although not entirely absent, was better. His mind 
at the time was quite clear. On the Friday, Thursday, and 
Tuesday his mind was always clear. He was never in the slightest 
degree delirious. I am not sure whether I said anything about 
what the deceased was suffering from on the Tuesday to Mrs. May- 
brick. He was at that time suffering from acute dyspepsia. Dr. 
Humphreys would have communicated our joint opinion to her. 
On the Friday we suggested that the deceased should have, in 
addition to his food, some nutrient suppository if it could be 
retained, and a dose of sulphonal to make him sleep, and one 
nitro-glycerine tablet, the smallest dose in the Pharmacopeeia. 
These were the only medicines that we prescribed on that day, with 
the exception of the brandy. He was taking brandy and cham- 
pagne. With regard to the suppository, he could not take food by 
his throat. He had vomited once, and they wanted to supplement 
the nutrition if they could. The sulphonal was a simple hypnotic 
—a sleep producer, having no other effects whatever. It was a 
white, tasteless, odourless powder. I gave deceased the sulphonal in 
tablet form. Neither of the medicines given could have any ill 
effect upon deceased. On the Friday evening I examined the meat 
juice by Reinsch’s test, and discovered a marked deposit on the 
copper foil introduced upon boiling it in hydrochloric acid. That 
meant there was some metallic substance in the sample. On Satur- 
day evening, when I had leisure, I again tested the meat juice. What 
I stated was discovered by Reinsch’s test on the Friday evening. On 
_ Saturday morning I took the sample back with me. On visiting Mr. 
Maybrick about 10.30, I met Dr. Humphreys at the house, and told 
him the result of the test. I also said that I must get a bottle which 
I could be quite certain had not been opened, for the purpose of 
further test, as the sample tested might have had some impurity in 
it. On Saturday the patient was weaker, he having been delirious 
the previous night, and he had difficulty even in fully protruding his 
tongue. It was difficult to make him understand what was said to 
him, and he could not retain the suppositories. It was evident, in 
my opinion, that deceased could not live and I did not think any- 
thing could do him either good or harm. Nothing was done in 
regard to the discovery made by the test, but I said that if the 
matter turned out to be so bad as I feared it was, it would be taken 
out of our (the doctors’) hands entirely. It was too late then to do 
anything for the protection of the patient. 
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I was not present when Mr. Maybrick died, but I was in the 
house at the time. After I left the house I took to Mr. Davies the 
bottle of Valentine’s meat extract. Before I gave it to Mr. Davies 
I had made tests in my workroom in Rodney Street, and found 
traces of arsenious acid. I made several experiments with the meat 
juice, testing in every case the tests themselves beforehand. When I 
got the bottle it was about two-thirds or three-quarters full, and I 
took about three teaspoonfuls out of it. It was half-full perhaps 
when I handed it over to Mr. Davies. I made some further search, 
pouring out some, when I found there was arsenic, on a white 
plate, shaking it up to see if I could find specks of white arsenic, 
soot, or antimony. I thought probably that it had been introduced 
in solution, and thought if that had been the case the specific 
gravity must have diminished, and with such means ag I had at 
command I tested again. I wrote to Mr. Davies directing his atten- 
tion to what I had found. I have heard the account of the post- 
mortem examination by Dr. Humphreys, but would like to add a 
few details. 

| Witness then gave a minute and highly technical account of 
the post-mortem appearances, supplementing some details omitted 
in the evidence of Dr. Humphreys in this respect. | 

Will you tell us shortly which of these symptoms was the cause 
of death!—Mainly the stomach inflammation, as indicating that 
which caused death. 

Tell us in more popular language what the condition of the 
stomach was—what was the inflammation?—It was acute inflam- 
mation. 

Was there anything else outside that to account for death ?— 
Simply the inflammation; there were parts of the small intestines 
and of the rectum also inflamed. 

Taking those appearances altogether, to what do you attribute 
death —To arsenical poisoning. 

Taking the post-mortem symptoms altogether, could they point 
to anything except death by irritant poisoning ?—TI think not. 

Were they consistent with death by acute dyspepsia ?—No. 

I mean the appearances of the post-mortem?—There was no 
disease of any other organs except the stomach to account for con- 
gestion—but this was more than congestion, it was acute inflam- 
mation. It was the acute inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach and the bowels which led me to believe that there was 
arsenic. 

Now, confining yourself to the point when you first saw the 
patient, when you thought it might be a case of acute dyspepsia— 
because poison was the last thing you would think of—what was the 
chief appearance of the body ?—Acute inflammation of the stomach. 
Dyspepsia might leave no morbid appearance whatever in the 
stomach. From the post-mortem examination I came to the con- 
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clusion that there had been an irritant of some kind, and now, since 
I have heard the evidence given by Mr. Davies, I have no doubt 
whatever that arsenical poisoning was the cause of death. I judge 
that the fatal dose had been given on Friday, the 3rd, but a dose 
might have been given after that. When he was so violently ill on 
the Friday I thought it would be the effects of the fatal dose, but 
there must have been subsequent doses. 

Can you tell us now when the doses were commenced ?—I judged 
that the previous illness on the 27th was due to an irritant food, but 
now I should think it was due to irritant poisoning. 

But not in sufficient quantities to cause death!—No, not at 
once. 

What do you mean by at once ?—There may have been others. 

What is a fatal dose of arsenic?—What is the amount taken in 
one dose that kills a man 7—Two grains given in five successive doses 
of 2-5ths of a grain in Fowler’s solution killed a woman after the 
fifth dose. 

But those five successive doses must be administered before they 
recover from the last?—That is just what I mean. 

And suppose half a grain or one grain be given, she would 
recover 7—After great illness. 

Would a repeated dose have to be given before recovery from 
the previous dose to produce death !—Oh, yes. If a small dose were 
given by which there would be illness and complete recovery, a 
similar dose six months hence would do no harm. If, however, a 
similar dose was taken five days afterwards, before complete 
recovery, it would be dangerous. 

Tell me what are the symptoms of arsenical poisoning /—With 
many variations, they are vomiting, followed after some time by 
diarrhcea, prostration, tenesmus, failure of the heart, and death. 
There are, however, many variations to this. Sometimes coma comes 
early, as if the nervous system alone were affected by a narcotic 
poison. 

Supposing a dose less than a fatal dose were given—an overdose 
—and produced serious illness, what would be the result /—Inflam- 
mation of the stomach, with diarrhoea, vomiting persistently, with 
great pain, and less commonly in large doses irritation of the eyes. 
That occurs in large medicinal doses. 

Something was said about gastritis or gastro-enteritis. Is 
gastritis a natural complaint?—I may say this, I never saw a case 
of gastritis quite apart from irritation, putting aside, of course, 
cancer of, and ulcer in, the stomach, which is a distinct disease. 

I think we may eliminate that from this case, both ulcer of the 
stomach and cancer ?—Yes, and I may say that gastritis does not 
exist as a natural disease. 

Then this gastritis of the stomach you found must have been 
due to an external substance !—Yes, 
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Now, taking the whole history of the case, your conclusion is 
——‘%—I can have no doubt about it. 

Excuse me, you can’t have any doubt about what, doctor !— 
That it was arsenical poisoning. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russert—When examined 
before the coroner, I want to call your attention to something you 
said. You said you had no idea of irritant poison until a sug- 
gestion was made to you!—I did. 

Did you say in your answer to the coroner that you didn’t 
form your opinion that he was suffering from poison until the sug- 
gestion was made to you!—That is so. 

I want to read this to you—‘‘ Having heard the aicoune I did 
of that afternoon at the Wirral races, and not knowing the gentle- 
man, I thought he must have taken some improper food. I thought 
he must have accidentally taken something which caused the ill- 
ness.’? The coroner asked you—‘‘ Had you any reason to suppose 
he had taken poison until your attention had been called to it? ”’ 
You answered—‘‘ He must have taken something; it might be the 
food at the race dinner, and that something set up gastritis ’’ ?— 
Yes, and I agree with that. 

You say that gastritis or gastro-enteritis you don’t know as 
what you call an idiopathic disease?—I do. 

That meang and amounts to this, there must be some external 
cause to set it going, to set it up? There must be some irritant 
poison ?—Yes, quite so. 

Some external cause introduced !—Yes. 

It may be a metallic substance or an irritant poison, impure 
food, or any other such cause?’—Just so. 

You never recognise that if, from any external cause, gastritis 
is set up by any irritant cause, the symptoms which you would find 
would be the same when that irritant cause was poison—I mean a 
distinctive poison like arsenic—or some other irritant cause?—I 
include in poisons decomposing food. 

Therefore if it came from impure food or arsenic, would you 
expect the symptoms to be the same?—They might be the same. 

Would you expect them to be the same?—I should not. 

Then it follows that if there were any cause apart from the 
improper use of poisonous things which would set up gastritis, the 
symptoms would be accounted for?—LExcept generally the last 
symptom of all, which is less common—death. 

I should not have called that a symptom, doctor. You mean, 
in other words, that unless it were a poisonous substance in the 
sense of a metallic poison you would not commonly expect to find 
gastritis fatal?—I don’t think it would be fatal. Nor would the 
symptoms be so intense. 

Have you yourself ever assisted at the post-mortem examination 
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of a person as to whom it was alleged death had been caused by 
arsenic !—Not by arsenic. 

Have you ever before attended a patient as to whom it was 
alleged that death had resulted from arsenic ?—Not death. 

Have you had in your capacity as a doctor anything to do with 
patients except patients who had taken doses of arsenic medicinally? 
—In over-medicinal doses. 

In the case you refer to in the death of a person by two grains 
extending over a period of five days, you are aware that it is also 
recorded that the doses were taken on each of the days?—I explained 
it myself. 

Two-fifths of a grain successively in each of the five days?—I 
have said that. 

That was the lowest quantity recorded !—Yes. 

I must put this to you. You have expressed your views, as you 
were bound to do. Now is not the pain in the stomach, especially 
pain in the pit of the stomach, one of the strongest indications of 
poisoning by arsenic ?—It is often there, and often not. 

Do you understand what I said? Is the pain in the stomach 
not one of the most distinctive symptoms or signs of poisoning by 
arsenic ?!—It is very often. 

After a fatal dose is given, how soon would you expect it to 
operate on a patient?/—Sometimes it would be soon; sometimes it 
delayed for hours. 

What? I said how soon would you expect a fatal dose to 
operate on a patient?—Sometimes it would be soon; sometimes it 
would be delayed for ten hours. 

That is the longest on record, I believe? Ordinarily it is 
within half an hour or so, is it not ?—Ordinarily it is. 

Is not ten hours mentioned by you—I suppose you have been 
reading up this question !—I have. 

Is it not a fact that ten hours is a most exceptional period ?— 
It is the longest time known, as I have said. 

Therefore you mention it as extreme /—Yes. 

It is commonly from half an hour to an hour ?—That is so. 

In the case of a fatal dose you would not expect to find a 
perceptible redness of the eyes and of the eyelids ?—No, I should not. 

But if there were a succession of doses, would you not expect 
to find it?—It is common when medicinal overdoses are taken. 

I am not asking you about medicinal doses; that would be a 
common symptom, provided there had been a succession of over- 
doses !—It would. 

With an itching sensation in the eyelids?—That is commonly 
present. 

And a redness and a bloodshot appearance of the eyes?!—That 
1g 80. 

Were there any signs of redness of the eyes or the eyeballs ?— 
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ci of an itching sensation !—There were not. 

Following out your view of the case, was it a case of chronic 
or acute poisoning ?—Acute poisoning. Perhaps I may modify it 
by saying that it was not an instantaneous case of poisoning with 
the symptoms beginning and terminating on the same day. 

Your opinion is that it was acute?—-Yes; but, of course, I 
cannot be bound by a word. 

What do you mean by acute!—If a gentleman takes a large dose 
and is known to have taken it, and perhaps sixteen days afterwards 
he is known to have died from it, I should call that acute. 

It would point rather to the administration of a large dose 
than a succession of small doses?—Not if I have to consider a 
number of illnesses about which I know nothing. 

You were asked to give your opinion as to when the fatal dose 
was administered, and you fixed Friday, the 3rd May. I want to 
know why you fixed that date?—I had that date in my mind. 

Now, this is what Dr. Humphreys tells us—that on that day 
Mr. Maybrick had taken a Turkish bath ; that he came home, and in 
language which conveyed to Dr. Humphreys that it was as soon as 
he came home, he was sick and vomiting, and that the only thing 
further that he complained of was pain in both thighs which he had 
had rubbed with turpentine to relieve the pain. Now, is it not a 
fact that when pain in the legs is associated with arsenical 
poisoning, it is with cramp or pain in the calf of the leg ?—Yes. 

Have you ever heard, or can you refer to any case with that 
symptom of arsenical poisoning ?—I cannot. 

Now, what was the great illness that you refer to on Friday ?— 
I was told that he was unable to retain anything in his stomach 
for several days. 

That, I am afraid, does not fit with the other evidence, but it 
does not matter at present. Now, I will put on some leading 
symptoms. It is a leading symptom to vomit ?—Yes. 

According to your reading, how soon after arsenical poisoning do 
you expect diarrhoea to set in?—Varying from hours to days. 

Ordinarily /—I cannot say to that. 

Is not the ordinary condition of things that diarrhoea sets in 
within two hours after the administration of the article?—I am 
inclined to think not, but I speak from reading. 

You are aware in this case that Dr. Humphreys has told us that 
diarrhoea set in on Thursday, the 9th?—I said that I noticed some- 
thing on the 7th. 

‘Do you desire to express any difference from Dr. oe = as 
to what I have told you’—I noticed something on the 7th, and it 
gradually increased, as I «understand. I take Dr. Humphreys, of 
course, to be correct, but I make that statement within my own 
personal knowledge. 

Now, I ask you if there had been an administration of poison, 
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causing the illness which began on the 28th of April and appeared 
intermittently, would there not have been a marked appearance of 
diarrhoea long before!—I should say it would be rather unusual. 

You were given a bottle of Neave’s Food. Did you find anything 
in it?—_No. 

Did you find anything in the bottle of meat juice?—I found 
arsenic. 

Did you endeavour to make any quantitative analysis?/—No, I 
did not; I got a deposit immediately with a few drops. 

Arsenic is a poison which shows itself in the shape of a deposit, 
does it not, when boiled with hydrochloric acid?—Yes. 

That deposit would come from any metallic substance!—Yes. 

What is the effect of the test?—To drive away everything except 
arsenic, if there be arsenic, and to leave it in a crystalline form. 

[A test tube was here produced with the deposit of arsenic on 
copper foil. ] 

You speak only of a few drops. Did you not, in fact, use two 
teaspoonfuls/—Yes, altogether. 

How many drops would that be?—About one hundred and twenty 
drops, but that was of the whole testing. I used Marsh’s test several 
times over. 

With reference to the effect of the arsenic, the diarrhcea appear- 
ing so long after the taking of the stuff, I think you said it was 
unusual ?—Yes; I said not impossible. 

Now, I am curious to ask you this, Dr. Carter, did you make 
any testing of the water?—No, I did not. I could not do more than 
I did. Dr. Humphreys took the water. 

Did he tell you he had done it?—He took it in my presence. 

Did he tell you the result?—He did. 

Did he tell you he had analysed it’—He did. 

Now, on the Friday, you satisfied yourself by Reinsch’s test that 
there was some arsenic in it !—Yes. ’ 

What time would it be?—I think about ten or eleven o’clock. 

And you did nothing next day?—No, I could carry the matter 
no further. I knew J should see Dr. Humphreys later. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—You have talked of a number of 
different illnesses in the history of the case. Do you call it different 
illnesses, or the one?—I thought there were two, one of which had 
been recovered from, and the second which had come on afterwards. 

And when do you date the first illness?—At the time of the 
Wirral races. 

And till when do you find it remained?’—I heard he had gone to 
the office a day or two before the 30th, and I concluded he was pretty 
well. 

Then what you call the fatal dose was upon the 3rd; can you 
tell us whether it was repeated or not ?—I don’t know; I can’t tell you. 

You have told us about the illness being set up by impure food. 
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Have you ever known of people being made ill by impure food !— 
Many a time. 

Tell me how you differentiate the symptoms from these!— 
Generally they are less intense, but they may be intense. From the 
symptoms alone, or any one symptom, or the absence of symptoms, I 
never would decide; you must take the whole history, the symptoms 
if possible, and the appearance if possible, before you venture to give 
a decision. 

And that decision you have given as the result of all these 
matters /—That is so ; upon all these matters together. 

Have you ever known tenesmus in cases of impure food?—No; I 
do not think I have. But anything that would cause inflammation, 
such as dysentery, would cause tenesmus. 

Was there any indication of dysentery from the post-mortem? 
—wNo, none. 

By Mr. Justice StapHen—You say that dysentery is the only 
disease which has a name to it that causes tenesmus!—As a common 
symptom. It is the most common symptom. 

Re-examination continued—You told us that in a fatal dose of 
arsenic you would not expect to find redness in the eyes or redness in 
the region of the eyelids. Why!—It is so often absent, as a matter 
of fact. 

In fatal cases /—Yes. 

Why not also in cases of arsenical poisoning which do not end 
fatally /—It is also found in these cases. 

Why do you call this acute or sub-acute rather than chronic !— 
Because the acute irritative signs were present. 

That is what I wanted you to explain. In cases of chronic poison- 
ing what do you find as distinctive from acute poisoning /—A poison 
may be indicated by derangement of the stomach caused by small 
excessive doses, these symptoms often following weak health. 

What are the distinctive symptoms of arsenical poisoning !—I 
would not give any one particular symptom. I would take all the 
symptoms in this case—ante-mortem and post-mortem—as well as 
my experience of the fact that arsenic was discovered in the body, but 
I would not commit myself to any one particularly. 

Where would you expect to find arsenic?—In this case I should 
say the liver would be very likely to give evidence of it. 

Any other organ of the body ?—The kidneys, perhaps. 

Re-cross-examined by Sir Coarues Russetu—lIf it were a case of 
acute poisoning—that is to say, of death following from overdose— 
would you not expect to find arsenic in the stomach and in the liver? 
—I would not if time for elimination had occurred. 

Let me remind you that you said in the case of a fatal dose it 
generally operated on the patient within two hours, occasionally 
longer?—Yes. I also said that there was a case of fatal dose, and it 
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did not operate till sixteen days afterwards, yet it was called acute, 
and no arsenic was found in the body. 

Yes. What case was that?—Dr. Alexander’s. 

Very well; we shall have it looked into. But ordinarily you 
would expect a fatal dose to operate on a patient within two hours, or 
about that time?—Yes, I have said I should. 

And should you not ordinarily expect to find arsenic in the 
stomach !—After four or five days intervening ? 

I am speaking about four or five days intervening. Would you 
not expect to find it?—It would depend upon the dose taken before 
death, and the intensity of the vomiting, which might have cleared 
it away. 

And do you not find traces in the coats of the stomach ordinarily? 
—Not within four or five days. 

One other question. You said that on the 9th you discovered 
there was inflammation at the end of the bowels?—I said I believed 


there was tenesmus, which I attributed to the inflammation. Of 
course, I could not discover the inflammation, as I could not examine 
the bowels. 


That is what I want. You came to the conclusion that there was 
inflammation of the bowels, and you regarded it as a serious thing? 
—I did. 

And you mentioned it, I think, to Dr. Humphreys and Mrs. 
Maybrick !—No, not to her. 

Well, to Dr. Humphreys, in her presence!—It might be. 

At all events, on the day when you came to the conclusion that 
there was inflammation of the bowels, Mrs. Maybrick told cook 
Humphreys that there was inflammation ?—I believe that is so. 


Dr. AumxanpDeR Barron, examined by Mr. Swirr—I am Pro- 
fessor of Pathology at University College, and I practise as a 
physician in Liverpool. I am a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. I did not attend the late Mr. Maybrick during his lifetime, 
but I assisted at the post-mortem examination of the body on the 
13th May. I understood that I attended the post-mortem on Mrs. 
Maybrick’s behalf, and I assisted at it with Dr. Carter and Dr. 
Humphreys. I came to the conclusion that death was due to acute 
inflammation of the stomach, probably caused by some irritant poison. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russsit—Do you agree with Dr. 
Carter that impure food would do that—in other words, that the 
gastritis or gastro-enteritis might be set up in that way ?!—The latter 
might. 

Have you had much to do with post-mortem examinations !—I 
have been pathologist to the Royal Infirmary for four years. I do 
not know how many post-mortem examinations I have been present at. 
I should think about five hundred. 
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You have had a considerable experience in that direction then? 
—Yes. 

Now, I understand you to say that the proper cause of death was 
infammation. As regards arsenical poisoning, what would you say 
were the leading characteristics or symptoms of arsenical poisoning? 
—Of acute arsenical poisoning or gradual? 

Acute’—I should say the leading symptoms are sickness, or, 
rather, vomiting, diarrhcea, abdominal pain and tenderness, tenesmus, 
and frequently nervous symptoms. 

Now, as regards diarrhoea. How soon after the administration of 
arsenic would you expect diarrhcea to set in?—Well, in the great 
majority of cases it would come on within a number of hours, probably 
some time in twenty-four hours, but sometimes quite early. 

Does not experience show that in the great majority of cases it 
comes on within one to five hours?—I am not quite certain that this 
is the case with diarrhoea; it certainly is with vomiting. 

Is that pain in the pit of the stomach considered a very distinc- 
tive mark of arsenical poisoning?—It is not a distinctive mark of 
arsenical poisoning, as it sometimes happens in cases of poisoning 
by antimony. 

Is it a distinctive mark of irritant poison !—Yes. 

As regards gastro-enteritis, is it within your experience pro- 
ducible by other causes than arsenica]l poisoning, or poisoning by 
some irritant?—It is always produced, to my mind, by something 
entering the body from without. I agree with Dr. Carter that it 
never arises idiopathically. 

In other words, from some foreign cause—it may be impure 
food 1—Yes, such as sausages in Germany. 

I don’t know whether you have ever known it to be caused in 
England by meat?!—I can’t say I have. 

In cases where it ig said to be from causes of the kind, is it 
possible to differentiate the symptoms from arsenical poisoning ?— 
I should not be able to do so myself. 

I don’t know whether you can speak as to the length of time 
after administration in which arsenic may be found in the body !— 
It has been found seven months after administration. 

There are cases as long as that !—Yes. 

. And it has been found as late as six weeks in the stomach ?— 
es. 

And with regard to the appearance of the stomach !—That 
would depend on the malady and the length of time and so forth. 

It would be found in these cases in the liver and muscles of the 
heart !—Very likely in the liver and flat bones, such as the skull 
bone, the scapula, and the bones which make up the spine. 

And I understand you to say that within six weeks or so traces 
may be found in the water !—Yes. 

Have you at all in your experience known cases of persons 
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taking arsenic and then giving it up!—Taking it medicinally, you 
mean, and then giving it up? 

Yes. What effect has it had on them?—Only a few days ago a 
gentleman gave it up, and asked me particularly if it produced 
such effects as he complained of—that is, he felt ill and very weak, 
and did not feel inclined to do anything at all. I concluded, 
having previously had similar cases, that he was probably right. 

He had been taking arsenic medicinally, and he felt, as you 
say, lowered?—Yes, weak, and inclined to sit all day in the 
armchair. 

Was he a professional man ?—Yes, he was a medical man. 

I should like to ask you one or two questions about the post- 
mortem. You know what is called a petechious condition of the 
stomach ?—Yes. 

You have some notes on this?—Yes, on this particular post- 
mortem. 

And you have compared them with Dr. Carter’s notes !—Yes. 

And what is this condition ?—There are numbers of spots such 
as would be produced on the skin by a flea-bite, rather larger and 
darker, scattered over the stomach. 

Was there anything of that kind in connection with this post- 
mortem, such as are characteristic of arsenic?—No, I have no 
mention of such on my notes. There may have been one or two, 
but they must have been doubtful, or we should have made some 
mention of them on our notes. 

Will you just look at that diagram a moment, and see if it gives 
any idea of a petechious stomach. 

Mr. App1son—I must object, my lord. It is the first objection 
I have taken in this case. 

Mr. Justice StppHeN—You have a right to do so; you have a 
right to object to this. 

Mr. App1son—(to a juryman who was examining the book)— 
Put it down, if you please. 

Sir Cuartes Russexz—Will your lordship look at it. Do you 
object to that? 

Mr. App1son—Yes, I must object even to that. 

Cross-examination continued—In the notes on the post-mortem 
taken by Dr. Carter there is no account of any petechious condition 
of the stomach ?—No. 

Is that condition of the stomach usual in cases of arsenical 
poisoning ?—I believe so. It is so stated to me. 

You have given me distinctive symptoms of acute poisoning. 
In what respect do the symptoms differ in the case of chronic 
poisoning ?—In chronic arsenical poisoning, if the doses are not 
sufficiently large to produce discomfort, diarrhoea or vomiting, the 
symptoms are more of a nervous kind. 

Assuming that the doses are given over a considerable period 
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of time—proper doses—would you expect the same symptoms of 
diarrhcea, pain over the middle of the stomach, and so forth !—With 
arsenic, as with many other drugs, personal idiosyncrasies must be 
considered. 

In the case of overdoses of arsenic impeccably given, extending 
over a period of time, would you expect to find the symptoms of 
diarrhoea, pain in the stomach, and so on{!—If the dose was 
sufficiently large and continued long enough. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—You have explained to my 
friend that, in your large experience, you have found poisoned meat 
would produce gastritis or inflammation of the stormach ?—Yes. 
In one case I remember it was a leg of mutton which had gone bad ; 
in another case it was grouse. In fact, in four or five cases. On 
one occasion there were three people who had grouse, and they were 
all taken ill with similar symptoms. The meat was tainted; but 
the grouse seemed to be all right. And then I want you to under- 
stand that when I say the meat was bad it was not putrid. 

Did the three persons get better !/—Yes. 

How long were they ill?—I think the illness lasted about seven 
days, but I am not prepared to swear. 

Did they from day to day get better or worse?—One thing I 
remember—they got better and worse for some days. 

Do you ever remember a death from poisoned meat? 
within my knowledge. 

In your present knowledge do you never remember a death 
from poisoned meat !/—No. 

I think you say that symptoms vary according to the idio- 
syncrasies of the patient /—Quite so. 

In this case was there inflammation in the stomach ?—Yes. 

That is the immediate cause of complaint of pain on pressure 
when this patient was alive?—-I should presume so. 

You say, I think, you would expect to find arsenic in the liver? 
—After death. 

Whether there was arsenic there or not would depend upon 
the irritation and the amount of vomiting /—Yes, and upon the 
form of administration. I mean whether it was in the solid state 
or in solution. 

But if it were in solution?—You might then find the traces of 
it anywhere. 
= Would you find traces of arsenic in the stomach and liver? 

es. - 


Not 


Superintendent Isaac Bryninc, examined—I am a_ super- 
intendent of the county police for the West Derby district. On 
13th May I went to Battlecrease House. It was by my direction 
that the pipes and drains were opened. Dr. Humphreys was there, 
and took samples of sediments and liquid from there. These 
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samples are described in the printed list. On the 14th May I saw 
Mrs. Maybrick in the same house. I said, ‘‘ 1 am superintendent 
of police, and I am about to say something to you. Pray listen to 
what I say and consider before you reply, if vou do reply. You are 
in custody on suspicion of causing the death of your husband, Mr. 
James Maybrick, on the 1lth May.’’ She made no reply. After- 
wards, on the 27th, I again charged her formally. That was in 
gaol at Walton, when I said to her, after repeating the caution, 
** You are now charged with the murder of your husband, Mr. 
James Maybrick, at Garston, on the llth May.’’ She made no 
reply. On that occasion her solicitor was present, but not on the 
first occasion. 


Sergeant Jamms Davenport, examined—lI am a sergeant in the 
county police, and stationed at Garston. On 17th May I examined 
the linen closet, and found a small bottle containing a white liquid. 
I handed it over to Inspector Baxendale. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Picxrorp—The bottle was on a tray 
which was placed outside the box, and I also found a quantity of 
pills and powders in a dressing-bag. 


Inspector BaxENDALE, examined—I am stationed at Garston. 
On Sunday, 12th May, in consequence of information received, I 
went to the house of deceased. I saw Mr. Maybrick’s corpse. 
Afterwards I went into the inner bedroom, or dressing-room, with 
Mr. Edwin Maybrick. I there saw two bandboxes or hatboxes on 
the floor, on a little elevation, about four inches from the 
floor, at the head of the bed. There was there a little raised 
place connected with the heating or ventilating apparatus. The 
hatboxes were side by side. I heard from Mr. Michael Maybrick 
what was found in the boxes. There was a box with certain articles 
found in it. There was a glass with a white liquid and a rag in it. 
I took possession of all the articles. On another day I found some 
other things in the house. I saw at Battlecrease House the collection 
of certain matters from the lavatory, the housemaid’s closet, the 
butler’s pantry, and the area. I have seen all the articles in the 
printed list taken from the house. I also made a search at Mr. 
Maybrick’s office. I took all the articles mentioned found from time 
to time at Battlecrease House to the analyst. The dressing-gown 
identified by Mr. Edwin Maybrick has not been included in the 
printed list. I received three letters and a telegram from Mr. 
Flatman, a hotel proprietor. I was present at the exhumation of 
the body, and at the second examination I received certain portions 
of the viscera, which I took to Mr. Davies, the analyst. I after- 
wards received from him some jars, and on the 22nd of last month 
I took them to Dr. Stevenson, of Guy’s Hospital, London. They 
were in the same state as that in which I received them. I got from 
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the chemist Hanson twelve fly-papers, and of these I gave nine to 
Mr. Davies and kept three. I got eight fly-papers from the chemist, 
Mr. Wokes, and some of these I handed to Mr. Davies. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Picxrorp—The greatest number of 
bottles were got in the house, were they not ?—Yes. 
How many visits did you make to the house altogether /—Three. 
I may take it that of all these things none were locked or 
sealed /—-No; none were locked or sealed. 
Re-examined by Mr. Appison—Nothing at all was sealed ; that 
is to say, nothing was locked ?—No. 


MicuagL Maysrick, recalled, examined by Mr. App1son——Will you 


look at those letters, and tell me in whose handwriting they are?— 
Mrs. Maybrick’s. 


Epwarp Davins, examined by Mr. Apprson-—I am an analytical 
and consulting chemist, Liverpool, Fellow of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, and of the Institute of Chemists, London. I received various 
matter for analysis in connection with this case. On llth May, 
Saturday, Dr. Carter came to me, and gave me a bottle of Valentine’s 
meat juice. That was the first matter I had in connection with the 
case. On the Sunday morning [ examined the meat juice, it having 
been locked up during the night. 

With what result ?—I found presence of arsenic. At a subsequent 
period I determined the amount. On the 23rd May I found in the 
quantity of meat juice which had been brought to me originally half a 
grain of arsenic. By that | mean white oxide of arsenic. 

Can you tell me whether that arsenic had been put in in solution 
or solid ?—-It had been put in, I believe, in solution, because there was 
no solid arsenic in it. J examined it carefully, and the specific gravity 
of it was less than that of another sample which did not contain 
arsenic. 

Did you also test another bottle of Valentine’s meat juice found 
in the box?—Yes, I did. 

And that?—-It was free from arsenic, and I also tested another 
sample, which was sent to me from the importers, and there was no 
arsenic in that. Valentine’s meat juice is a pleasant food extract. 
The first in the list of articles brought to me by Inspector Baxendale 
was a large stone jar covered with muslin, and sealed “‘ A. B.”’ It 
contained the intestines and part of the spleen, and contained arsenic. 
The intestines and part of the spleen were in the same jar, all together. 
I did not determine the amount. I did not detect arsenic in the 
spleen, but I did detect it in the intestines. I did not determine the 
amount. I thought it was too small. 

By Mr. Justicn StspHen—The spleen contained no arsenic?’—I 
did not detect any arsenic. 
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Examination continwed—What is the next that contained 
arsenic !—Three glass jars, 1, 2, and 3. They contained arsenic. 

What are they ’—The stomach, no arsenic; the liver, arsenic dis- 
tinctly. There was a fourth glass covered with white paper, and 
sealed No. 2 and 4, containing arsenic. They are deposits. I have 
no description of what they are. They were taken from the sinks or 
from the lavatory of the house. I only know them by the numbers. 
No. 8, containing arsenic, was a bottle with a black powder and a 
handkerchief. There was no arsenic in the bottle, but there was in 
the handkerchief. [Witness, holding up the handkerchief, pointed to 
a hole in it, and said he cut a piece out of the handkerchief.] It had 
red spots on it. I cut out the different parts, and found distinct 
traces of arsenic. 

No. 9, what is that?—This is (pointing to a label) a label I put 
on which marks the level of the liquid that was in. 

What is the bottle?—It is a bottle with liquid and black powder 
found in Mrs. Maybrick’s bedroom. 

[Some confusion here arising as to the identification of the articles 
produced by the witness, the judge directed that Inspector Baxendale 
should be recalled, and stand by Mr. Davies in the witness-box. | / 

Mr. Appison (to Inspector Baxendale)—Where did you find that 
bottle?—In the bandbox in the dressing-room. 

By Sir Cuartes Russptt—There was a small wooden box found 
in the hatbox in the inner room ?!—That is so. 

By Mr. Appison—How do you describe the bottle!—It contains 
liquid up to the top of this paper (pointing to the paper), and in it 
I found some twelve to fifteen grains of solid arsenic. 

By Mr. Justics SrspHen—Could you tell us what else the bottle 
contained besides arsenic !—-Powdered charcoal. 

By Mr. Apptson—To all appearances the powder was identical 
with that marked ‘‘ Poison ’’ ?—Yes. 

Now, what was the next article!—It was No. 10 in the list. 

By Mr. Justicy StsepHun—That was out of the same box!—Yes, 
out of the same box. 

By Mr. App1son—I take it the list is quite correct ?—Oh, yes, sir. 

Examination of Mr. Davies continued—Now, what did you find 
in that—what did it contain?—It contained a saturated solution of 
arsenic, with a small portion of solid arsenic at the bottom. 

Do you know in what it has been dissolved !/—Water. 

What do you mean by a saturated solution?—I mean the point 
at which the water will not dissolve any more. 

Now, the next article, No. 11, where was that found? 

Inspector BaxewpaLe—Still in the same box. 

Examination continued—What did you find in that?—I found 
several grains of solid arsenic and a small quantity of fluid. There 
is a label on the bottle bearing the name of Humphrey Jones, chemist, 
Llangollen. There would be 10 to 12 grains in the bottle. 
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Well, now, the next article is No. 12’—That is a tumbler. 

Mr. Justice StspHen—Where was it found? 

Inspector BaxenpDAaLe—It was found in the hatbox in the dressing- 
room of the house. 

Examination continued—lt contained a liquid, evidently milk, 
and there was a handkerchief in it thoroughly soaked. I squeezed the 
handkerchief, and took a portion of it and some of the liquid and 
tested it for arsenic. I found a very large quantity, so I took the 
remainder semi-fluid, a portion of which I had used, and which would 
be about one-half, and found that what still remained in the hand- 
kerchief would be 4°50 grains. That contained 2°94, or practically 
three grains of arsenic. That would be altogether in the portion 
that remained between 30 and 40 grains in the whole lot. The 
handkerchief is identical with two others, but there is no name on it, 
and one corner is missing. The next article is No. 17. This is a box 
described as a chocolate box, and it contained a package marked 
‘* Arsenic: poison for cats.’? This now contains, with what was taken 
for the analysis, 71 grains. Of these 65°2 were arsenic, the remainder 
being charcoal in a fine powder. This mixture corresponds with what 
was found in solution in a bottle. There was also a handkerchief in 
the box. There was a stain upon it, from which evidently some liquid 
had flowed downwards and made it stiff. Another spot is charcoal, 
the same as was in the box. The charcoal has remained, and the 
liquid apparently spread and disappeared. Page 3, No. 27 of the 
list, was the pan, basin, and jug, which I received for examination. 
Pan and basin, when first examined, were apparently clean, but 
under the ledge of the jug were two little drops of dried skim, rather 
less than a quarter of an inch long, such as might have come from 
gruel. I boiled the water in the pan and poured it into the basin, 
thence back to the pan, and then into the jug, after having made the 
water boiling hot again. I then rinsed them out again with distilled 
water, and reduced the bulk, which I tested for arsenic. 

With what result ?—I got distinct stain in the first instance, and 
with Reinsch’s test afterwards I got very marked and distinct crystals 
of arsenic. I then bought a new pan of the same kind as the other, 
and boiled distilled water in it for two or three hours, and reduced 
it to a small bulk, and tested it for arsenic, thinking there might 
be something in the glaze. 

Where, then, do you think the arsenic came from?’—The only 
possible thing from which it could have come was the substance 
adhering to the jug. 

Can you say whether there was any considerable quantity of 
arsenic in the original mixture?!—There must have been, because the 
quantity of solid which was in the test was very small, only about a 
grain. I took all the fluid, because I scarcely expected to get any 
trace. The next thing was a small round bottle that was found in 
the linen-room, and that contained a very weak solution of arsenic. 
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It had no inscription on it, and appeared to have contained scent of 
some kind or some substance. Perhaps there might have been one- 
tenth of a grain of arsenic, supposing the bottle had been full. The 
next article was a bottle of Valentine’s meat juice that was handed 
to me by Dr. Carter, being already described. Then I found a bottle 
labelled ‘‘ Mixture, a sixth part to be taken early every morning-— 
James Maybrick, 24th April.’? That was from Clay & Abraham. 
There was a very small quantity of thick liquid in the bottle—perhaps 
half a teaspoonful. There was also some thick material adhering to 
the side, as if it had been lying on its side. I put some distilled 
water in and shook it well, and took half for examination. I found 
very distinct evidence of arsenic. I cannot tell the amount of 
arsenic I found. It was not enough to make a quantity for examina- 
tion, but there was distinct evidence of arsenic, more than a trace. I 
went to Messrs. Clay & Abraham’s and saw Dr. Fuller’s prescription. 
I took one of the firm down to Castle Street, and then, without 
letting any one of them know what was wanted, I had all the dis- 
pensing and stock bottles, the things mentioned in the prescription, 
brought down, and I took samples of each one. 

Sir Cuartes Russptt—This is going too far. 

Examination continued—There were certain ingredients pointed 
out to you by Tozer, the dispensing clerk, which you yourself 
examined /—Yes, I took samples and analysed them. 

The bottle we have been speaking about, and which you say 
contained arsenic, was found in Battlecrease House?—Yes, in the 
lavatory. 

Did you test another medicine bottle, made up on the 24th at 
Clay & Abraham’s, and which was found in Mr. Maybrick’s office?— 
Yes. 

What do you say about the second medicine bottle?—There was 
no arsenic in it. 

What is the next thing?—It is a blue bottle with nitro-glycerine. 

Where did you find that?—In the same place. 

What is in that?—It contained nitro-glycerine. 

Was there much in the bottle?—It looked very nearly full. 

It looked like a fresh bottle/—Yes. 

What did you find in that ?—I found arsenic in the glycerine. I 
took 1000 grains and determined the amount. 

How much arsenic was in it?—Two-thirds of a grain if the 
whole bottle was full. There would be about one-tenth of a grain 
of arsenic to a thousand of glycerine. I recognise the dressing- 
gown (produced), which has been proved to have been worn by Mrs. 
Maybrick. I received it from Inspector Baxendale on the Ist July. 

Mr. Justice StepHpn—And when did you get it from Mrs. 
Maybrick, Inspector Baxendale? 

Inspector BaxenpaLE—On the 28th June. 
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Examination continued—I examined the dressing-gown, and 
in the pocket I found some stains, not very muck. I cut the pocket 
out, and, testing it, found distinct traces of arsenic. From subse- 
quent tests 1 found there was no arsenic in the material or dye of 
the dress. There was a handkerchief found in the dressing-gown, 
which bore Mrs. Maybrick’s name, and was similar to the one 
bearing the black stain. There was a brown stain upon it, and not 
thinking it worth while to test the stain, I steeped the handkerchief 
in dilute acid. I found 2-100ths of a grain of arsenic in the whole 
handkerchief. In the pocket there was a little bit of label, and in 
the corner there was a fluff or powder. An apron was brought to me 
at the same time as the dressing-gown. It was stained a good deal 
in the front below the waistband. I cut that out and tested it, and 
found a trace of arsenic. I then took the larger piece, but found no 
arsenic there. There were two kinds of fly-papers—Hanson’s and 
Woke’s. One of Hanson’s contained 2} grains of arsenic, partly 
as arsenite of potassium and partly arsenious acid. I only 
examined one of Woke’s, and took two halves of two different papers 
and found 2°95 grains of arsenic. I was asked at the inquest how 
much there was in each paper, and did not know. The other two 
halves I soaked in water for an hour, and then poured it off without 
squeezing or anything. I found three-quarters of a grain of arsenic 
had dissolved in that time from one paper. After Mr. Maybrick’s 
body was disinterred I made a determination of the amount of 
arsenic in the liver. That was on 3rd June. I received a large 
stone jar containing the kidney and part of the liver, part of the 
heart, the scrotum, the femur, the sternum, the iungs, and part of 
the pelvic bones. This was given me by Inspector Baxendale. I 
distributed the contents of this jar into six other jars. Then I 
tested the kidneys. I took four ounces and found arsenic, but did 
not get it sufficiently pure to enable me to weigh it. I estimated 
the amount at about 1-100th part of a grain. I took six ounces of 
the liver, but owing to the presence of a large quantity of bismuth I 
found it difficult to get the article sufficiently pure to weigh. In 
purifying I lost a considerable part. I weighed 2-100ths of a grain, 
which on the whole liver would be equal to about one-eighth of a 
grain. This was a minimum quantity. There was certainly that; 
I believe more. The liver weighed about three pounds. I analysed 
the pelvic bone, but could not detect any arsenic, nor could I do so 
in the lungs and heart. I mean I did not get that clear and 
distinct evidence that would satisfy me, although there might be 
indications. I tested the bismuth deceased had been taking—that 
in the bottle, and some which Dr. Humphreys supplied me with. 
I found no arsenic in these. I sent what remained of all samples 
to Dr. Stevenson, in London. Dr. Humphrey’s testing of the 
excretions for arsenic was Reinsch’s, but in solid matter it is very 
difficult to get traces under an hour, and I myself always boil the 
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samples for three hours when testing for arsenic. Two minutes for 
the water test would be very insufficient, even if there was much 
arsenic present. I have been an analyst for thirty-six years. In 
all the list of articles except those which have been mentioned there 
was no arsenic. Some of the things, such as blacking and 
homeeopathic pilules, I did not test. There were both homceopathic 
medicines and others of no great consequence, being remedies of no 
strength. I procured some glycerine similar to that I had tested 
for arsenic, and analysed that, with the result that no arsenic was 
found. 


F. E. Tozzr, recalled. 

Mr. Justice StrpHen—lIs this the boy, Mr. Davies, who gave 
you the samples of the various ingredients from which the pre- 
scriptions were made up? 

Mr. Davins—tThis is the gentleman, I believe, who made up 
the prescriptions, and who showed me samples of each ingredient 
used. 

Examined by Mr. App1ison—The ingredients which I showed to 
Mr. Davies at the end of May were just the same as those used for 
the prescriptions on 24th April. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russett—The ingredients 
were exactly the same, none of the store bottles having been changed 
or replenished between the two dates named. 


Epwarp Davizs, examination continued—I made particular 
inquiries as to whether there had been any alteration. I found no 
arsenic in any one of the ingredients. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuarntus Russert—You use the expres- 
sions, traces, minute, and distinct. Can you tell me what is the 
lowest quantity which is called ‘‘ weighable ’’ in these matters !—I 
do not think I should try myself to weigh a quantity less than the 
100th part of a grain. That is to say, if I had to separate it from 
a quantity of organic matter. 

What is the difference between a distinct trace and a minute 
trace?—If I get distinct, unmistakable evidence, that is a distinct 
trace. If I only get very small microscopic crystals, I should call it 
a minute trace. By Reinsch’s test I think the 1000th of a grain 
would be the smallest quantity of arsenic. I should detect it when 
mixed with two ounces of organic matter. 

It is a poison which reveals itself easily by Reinsch’s test ?— 
Unquestionably. That is to say, you may get the stain on the 
copper. But that stain may be due to various other causes besides 
arsenic; and then you have to convert that into crystals. And 
unless that is done carefully, arsenic may be lost in the conversion. 

Does arsenic, or does it not, easily reveal itself ?—Yes. 
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Have you got the tube showing the crystals you obtained from 
the liver ? 

[ Witness here handed down the tube from a box, and said it 
was from half an ounce. 

Sir Charles Russell, examining the tube, remarked that it 
required a strong glass even to see the film upon the glass, and he 
should like his lordship to see it. 

The Wirness—Oh, you can see it distinctly enough on a black 
background. | 

Cross-examination continwed—Before his lordship sees it, the 
two things on the bottom are the pieces of copper foils?—Yes. 
They have nothing to do except being the instrument; but the 
arsenic is on them. 

The arsenic is free from them, except that it 1s in minute forms 
on the glass itself /—Yes. 

It looks like the breath on a glass!/—A film; yes, but under a 
microscope it is sure and sharp. 

I am not disputing that, Mr. Davies. 

[Mr. Justice Stephen brought into play two magnifying 
glasses, one of very high power. He tried both, and appeared to be 
unable to find the ‘‘ film,’’ and he applied to Sir Charles Russell to 
say where the film was. | 

Sir Cuartes RusspeLL—You must look for it yourself, my lord. 

Mr. Davius offered to explain the matter, but 

Sir CHartes Russetp—Please, Mr. Davies, don’t volunteer ; 
remember you are a witness. 

[Mr. Justice Stephen endeavoured to see the ‘ film’’ for 
himself, and called into requisition the slate hat of the chaplain, 
against the dark ground of which he endeavoured to find out the 
speck of arsenic which Mr. Davies had indicated. After a pause of 
some time, during which the Court wag silent, his lordship handed 
back the tube to the jury, with his two glasses, explaining that one 
was much more powerful than the other, but the more powerful one 
required to be so near to the eye on the one hand, and so close to the 
object on the other, that it was very difficult to manage. The jury 
then proceeded to use the glasses of his lordship, the black coats of 
their fellow-jurymen being used as a background where such an 
article was available, as it happened to be. | 

Cross-examination continued—Now, I want to follow this out, 
if you please. You found arsenic in the liver !—Yes. 

And a trace in the intestines?—Yes. 

And a trace in the kidneys?—I found a very distinet trace in 
the kidneys. 

Have you got the tube containing that trace?—Yes. 

Where am I to look for this trace here?—In the same part of the 
tube as the last. 
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Sir Cuartes RussEeLL—Will your lordship look at it, and let 
the jury see it. 

By Mr. Justicr Srepuen (after he had taken the tube in his 
hand)—I have looked at it through my glass, and I think I can see 
a certain number of different bodies; if you can tell me what they 
are, and how many of them there are, then I have confidence in my 
glass?—They are distinctly visible without any glass. Just let the 
light on them, they glitter. 

How many of them are there?—There will be some hundreds. 
I did not know that microscopical tests were allowed, or I should 
have taken my glass to examine them. 

There is a film in the bulb of the tube ?—Yes, there is. 

That has nothing to do with the arsenical test ?—Nothing 
whatever. 

It argues the presence of some metal—bismuth or antimony !— 
Yes ; something that was not volatile. 

What you did was to test for arsenic, and for arsenic only ?— 
Yes, I tested for bismuth at the same time. 

But not with the view of seeing if it was in weighable quan- 
tities —No. 

You did not examine with that object; you accidentally 
observed it ?—Yes. 

[The test tube was then handed to the jury for examination. | 

Cross-examination continued—Now, having found arsenic in 
the liver, and traces in the intestines and kidneys, I want to 
enumerate in what parts of the body you found no traces. You 
found none in the stomach ?—No. 

Nor in the contents of the stomach ?—No. 

Nor in the spleen ?—No. 

Nor in the bile!—No. 

Nor in the fluid which escaped when the body was turned over ? 
—No. 

Nor in the heart and lungs?—No. 

Nor in the bedding ?—No. 

Nor in the clothing !—No. 

In consequence of the presence of bismuth, you had a difficulty 
in getting your quantitative analysis of what remained in the liver ? 
—Yes. 

But you got 2-100ths of a grain of sulphide of ursenic?—Yes. 

Have you it with you?—No. I converted it into arsenious 
acid. 

Well, have you that?—I converted that into arsenite of silver. 

Have you that with you!—No. I have not brought it. 

You can bring it to-morrow, I suppose?—Yes; but it has 
turned black now. 

Never mind; bring it. Now, I want to ask you one question. 
You found the bottle in the laundry, to which Mrs. Maybrick had 
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access. It is a small round bottle, unlabelled, and contained a 
small quantity of light liquid, which, in the result, you describe as 
containing a very weak solution of arsenic, with some scent, as if it 
was scented water. Would you suggest it had been used for toilet 
purposes!—It suggested that the bottle had contained scent, but 
whether it was mixed with the arsenic at the time the two were 
present I cannot say. 

My question was, whether it suggested to your mind that it had 
been used for toilet purposes?—It might have suggested that. 

There was nothing in the house that contained arsenic except 
from the inner room or dressing-room and the lavatory ?—Well, of 
course, I don’t know where the things were from except by the list. 

I am taking the description that has been given in your 
evidence ?—I think the question is, did I find arsenic in anything. 

Excluding the dressing-gown—which J shall come to in a 
moment—and the small bottle containing scent, except from the 
inner room and the lavatory !—Those are the only two places named 
in the list. 

Yes, quite so, that is what I want to get at?—Of course, I am 
excluding the jars with sediments from the sinks. 

Yes, certainly. As regards the handkerchief, look at the list 
and see a bottle marked ‘‘ 1 A,’’ found by Mrs. Briggs in Mrs. 
Maybrick’s room ; there was nothing in the bottle?—No. 

There were no distinct traces on the handkerchief !—Yes. 

i want to call your attention to this—there was a stain on it 
of a reddish kind ?—Yes. 

Will you please look at it and say whether it might be rouge— 
a rouge stain?—It is very difficult to say what it is. I rather 
think it is somewhat darker than rouge generally is. 

There is no doubt of traces of arsenic on the handkerchief, but 
not necessarily in the stain?—No. I have seen some tooth powders 
very much of that colour. 

Do you know whether in that bottle in which you found no 
arsenic there was, in fact, found oxide of zinc?—Yes. 

And what is that used for?—It is often used for outward 
application. 

The next thing I wish to call your attention to is part of the 
contents of the wooden box that was taken from under the hatbox— 
the black powder. Did you come to the conclusion that that was 
carbonised arsenic?—It was a mixture of powdered charcoal and 
arsenic. 

Is it not the fact that arsenic, as such, is sold in small quan- 
tities, either mixed with soot or carbon ?—It ought to be mixed with 
soot or indigo. But this is not in exact compliance with the Act; 
it is neither soot nor indigo. 

Now for the tumbler, with the handkerchief. The latter 
showed distinct traces of arsenic!—Oh, it was soaked in this strong 
solution. 
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There is no doubt whatever about that?—None whatever. 

And the contents of the tumbler were to some extent sour milk? 
—It was so thick that I think there must be solid arsenic, because 
there was too much arsenic for the water to dissolve. 

A handkerchief soaked and put into the pocket of a dressing- 
gown would leave traces of arsenic in the pockets?!—It would leave 
a great deal more. I believe what was found in the pocket did 
come from the handkerchief. 

Where were the bottles made up by Clay & Abraham !—One was 
at the office, and the other was at the house. 

Were they not counterpart prescriptions !—They were made up 
from the same sheet, but they have not the same prescriptions. 

They were different /—Yes, totally different. 

Now, in reference to the pan, basin, and jug, I want to ask you 
a question. You can see from the appearance of the jug that it had 
been standing a considerable time—unused, I mean !—It was clean. 
Do you mean it was dusty? 

I wish you would attend to me, Mr. Davies. Can you say if it 
had been unused for some time?—No, I cannot. 

Had it the appearance of being recently used ?!—It was clean, 
that is all I can say. 

You cannot judge!—No. 

You found adhering to the side of it two small bits!—That was 
the jug. 

Do you understand what I am talking about ?—I think you are 
speaking about the jug. 

Can you, in your judgment, say if the jug had been recently 
used or not ?—It was some time, because the particles on the surface 
were quite dry. 

Therefore, you could come to the conclusion that it had not 
been used recently 7—Not within the last day or two. 

Particles were sticking to the side, and they were hard and dry? 
—They were dry. 

And hard?!—I did not touch them. They were dry. 

Is it a fact that from what you say the glazing of the pan in 
which the food was boiled contained arsenic!—No, not to my 
knowledge. 

Do you really say that?—I do. 

Have you tested it to see whether the glazing was arsenical ?— 
I have not tested it, but I put some boiling water in a new pan to 
see if any of the glaze came off. 

Do you not know that in this glazing there is arsenic!—I do 
not know. I have looked through a number of books to see whether 
glazing of a pan contained arsenic, and have not known of it. 

Why did you not test the glazing ?—Because I considered the 
test I put it to was satisfactory !—boiling water. 
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If there was arsenic in the glaze, would not the acid set it free? 
—Not unless the acid was strong enough to make holes in the glaze. 

Did you carry out your experiment in the pan? Did you have 
your hydrochloric acid in the pan ?—No. 

I do not know whether you can say that the jar had been used 
for cooking purposes, or whether it could generate acid?—I think 
there was no time to generate acid from the time it left the house 
till the time it was poured out at the office. 

I am not speaking of that?—Well, the quantity was such a 
minute quantity that it could not generate it before it was dry. 

May not the acid have been generated before it was dried!—l 
think not before, the quantity was so minute. 

I think what you said before was this, that all you could say 
was that you could not say any more than that there was a distinct 
trace of arsenic!—That is what I said. 

Have you any tube that shows that? You do not know any- 
thing of the history of the jug which was brought from the house !— 
I know nothing except what I heard. 

Do you know whether there was more than one jug!—I only 
heard of one. 

Now, I want to ask you about some other matters. You did 
not attempt—in fact, you had no materials to attempt—to make 
quantitative analysis of the traces of arsenic discovered in one of the 
two bottles of Clay & Abraham ?—No, the quantity was too minute, 
and I thought it better to leave it, because I did not know but that 
it would be required by some one else. 

As a matter of fact, you did not make a quantitative analysis? 
—No; I did not. 

Mr. Justice SrapHen (to the jury)—I don’t know, gentlemen, 
that you would be very much edified by looking at this arsenic. 

[Sir Charles Russell then read over the result of the witness’s 
analysis of the sediment which was taken from the lavatory, the 
housemaid’s closet, and other parts of the house. In some there 
were traces, and in others not. | 

(To Witness)—Did you attach any importance to the finding 
of traces of arsenic in this place, having regard to the pipes and 
the proved use of fly-papers?—No; what I found might be reason- 
ably expected to be found. 

They might be there, apart from the traces of arsenic in the 
house ?—Yes, because I did not find arsenic in large quantities, but 
only small traces. 

I would like to ask you one question more. You have quite 
candidly told us what would be the entire quantity of the entire 
liver from the fractional portion you dealt with?—What I found 
would amount to an eighth of a grain. 

But you did not find one-eighth of a grain; you found 2-100ths 
of a grain of sulphide of arsenic in the six ounces!—Yes. 
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And assuming that the arsenic was distributed equally—taking 
the whole weight of the liver—supposing it were distributed equally 
over the entire liver, it would amount to one-eighth of a grain?— 
Yes; but I believe there was more than that. 

That was the actual quantity that you were aware of ?/—Yes; 
but I believe it was much more. 

Was there not a mistake about your analysis of the liver /—No, 
there was not; it was simply a misconception. In one case the 
sulphide of arsenic was spoken of as the oxide of arsenic—a differ- 
ence of one-eighth of a grain. 

Do you recollect in testing the first part of the liver asking 
Dr. Paul to look and see how the arsenic was obtained from the 
copper foil?—Yes. - 

Do you recollect applying Marsh’s test?—No, it was lost 
through an accident, and we just simply applied the test to the 
rinsings of the dish. 

Did not it disappear altogether—what you supposed to be 
arsenic 1—No. 

Was it not in consequence of a miscarriage that the experiment 
was lost? Did you not get the second test after the body was 
exhumed ?—The first was too small to serve for a quantitative 
analysis. 

From that you drew no conclusions—except as to the presence 
of arsenic?—I do not know. 

I will ask you how long have you been in Liverpool !—Twenty- 
two years. 

You have heard of mistakes before now in medicine /—Yes. 

Do you recollect any case referring to Messrs. Clay & Abraham, 
a well-known and careful firm of chemists!—Yes, I do. 

Probably you know of other mistakes!—No, I do not. 

In this case you only found half the arsenic you have found 
in any other case which ended fatally!—Yes; it was one-half of 
what I found in the case of Margaret Jennings, and that was half 
of the smallest amount I have ever known. 

Who was Margaret Jennings?—One of the women poisoned by 
Mrs. Flannigan. 

And you found double the amount in her liver !—Just twice the 
amount. Really about the same amount, I believe, but half the 
amount of really weighed quantity. 

What do you mean by that !—The quantity that I weighed and 
found in six ounces of the liver was 4-100ths of a grain of sulphide 
of arsenic, but in that case there was no bismuth to make the 
analysis more difficult. I got the whole quantity in the other case, 
and in this case I believe I only got about half. 

Have you ever until this moment said you believed you did not 
get more than half?—Yes, at the Coroner’s Court. I said that 
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owing to the number of times that it had to be purified in order to 
get it clean, I believed I did not get more than half. 

Is not this what you said, ‘‘ I believe that to be the minimum 
quantity, because the process of separation necessarily involves some 
loss ’’??—I do not know the exact words, but I said words to that 
effect. 

Re-examined by Mr. Appison—Can there be any mistake or 
confusion with bismuth, antimony, or anything else7—No; I am 
certain I have made no mistake. 


Exten Ann Gorn, examined by Mr. Apprson—I am a certifi- 
cated nurse. On 8th May I was sent for to nurse Mr. Maybrick. 
When I got to him at quarter-past two I found him to be very ill 
and in bed. I did not judge what was the matter with him. His 
feet and legs were very cold. I was told he had been vomiting 
before I arrived. He did not vomit that day after I arrived. I 
asked him how he was and he gaid he was very ill. He seemed to be 
quite conscious, and he told me that the doctors did not know what 
was the matter with him, but believed it was something wrong with 
his liver and stomach. Mrs. Maybrick brought some medicine to 
me out of a medicine box which she took from the lavatory. She told 
me to give it to Mr. Maybrick, and I did so and left the stuff on the 
table in the room. I gave him some more medicine about seven 
o'clock, but I gave him some food before I gave him the medicine. 
I wanted the medicine glass to give him some food in it, and as I 
could not find it in the bedrooom I went outside and asked Mrs. 
Maybrick for it. She said she had seen it in the bedroom. I went 
to look for it in the bedroom again, but it was not there. I came 
out into the lavatory and found Mrs. Maybrick had there mixed the 
medicine in the glass. She put it in a tumbler with some water 
and then she went downstairs. I threw the medicine away because I 
wanted the glass to give him his food in it. 

Why did she put water in the glass!/—-Because the medicine 
burned the patient’s throat. She had also put water in the 
medicine. I stayed all that day at the house. Next night, Thurs- 
day, I refreshed the patient’s mouth with glycerine and borax, 
which Mrs. Maybrick had given to me. She took it either from the 
medicine cupboard in her room or from one of the wash-stand 
drawers. The doctor ordered Mr. Maybrick some new medicine on 
Thursday morning, and I believe I gave him one dose of that before 
I left, but I am not quite sure about it. On the Wednesday he had 
rather a restless night; he slept about two hours and fifty-five 
minutes at intervals of about half an hour. He complained that 
night of straining in the bowels. That came on early on the 
Wednesday night, and it got worse in the morning. He also com- 
plained of his throat ; he said he felt as if he had a hair tickling his 
throat. That went on all night. Mrs. Maybrick slept in the 
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dressing-room, and I remained up with the patient. I left at eleven 
o’clock the next morning and came back at eleven o’clock on the 
Thursday night. Nurse Callery was there, and Mrs. Maybrick 
came in soon afterwards. I think it was some time after that that I 
gave the glycerine and borax. A few minutes after eleven I gave 
Mr. Maybrick some Valentine’s meat juice. 

Where did you get it?—Mr. Edwin Maybrick had given me the 
bottle on the Wednesday night. 

Was it a fresh bottle at that time?—Yes. I took off the 
covering of the bottle and I gave Mr. Maybrick one or two spoonfuls 
of the meat juice in water. Mrs. Maybrick said that he had had the 
meat juice before, and that it had made him sick. I made no 
remark upon that. Mr. Maybrick was not at all sick after taking 
the meat juice that I gave him. He was sick twice in the night or 
early part of the morning. I gave him champagne every quarter 
of an hour ; I found the bottle open. Mr. Maybrick slept for about 
three-quarters of an hour that night. I was left in the bedroom, 
and then Mrs. Maybrick came in. 

Tell us what happened at that time, between the Thursday night 
and the Friday morning ?—Mrs. Maybrick passed through the bed- 
room, and in doing so she took the bottle from the chest of drawers. 
That was the same bottle that I had opened and made the extract for 
Mr. Maybrick. She then went into the dressing-room and remained 
there about two minutes. The door was not latched; it was only 
pushed to. She brought the bottle back into the room and told me 
to get some ice to put in the water to bathe Mr. Maybrick’s head. 

Did you see what she did with the bottle?—She raised her hand 
and put it on the small table in the room. 

How did she do it?—She had her hand by her side, and while 
speaking to me she raised it and put the bottle on the table. I saw 
her. I cannot say whether she covered it with her hand. The ice 
wag kept in the lavatory on the landing, and I had to go out of the 
room to get it. I said to Mrs. Maybrick that the patient was asleep 
and that I wculd go when he awoke. Mrs. Maybrick then went to 
lie down in the dressing-room, and she came back when the patient 
woke up. 

Why ?—He woke up with a choking sensation in his throat, and 
Mrs. Maybrick came into the room and moved the bottle of meat 
juice on the table on to the wash-hand stand, where there were 
kept the ordinary basins and jugs. 

What made the patient waken?!—I suppose it was the choking. 
I got the ice, but I did not give him any. I went off duty at eleven 
o’clock next morning and Nurse Callery relieved me. 

Did you mention to her anything about this?—Yes, I gave her 
certain instructions and orders about it. 

When did you next see anything about this table?—I came at 
eleven the same night. 
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You left on Friday morning at eleven o’clock. Did you come 
back at eleven at night?—I did not leave the house all the time. 
Besides making a statement to Nurse Callery I made a statement 
about the bottle to Mr. Michael Maybrick. He took it away. This 
would be between half-past one and two o’clock. 


The Court adjourned. 


Evidence for Prosecution. 


Fourth Day—Saturday, 3rd August, 1889. 


Exvuun Ann Gorz, examination by Mr. Appison continued— 
When I gave Mr. Maybrick some of the Valentine’s meat juice I 
mixed it with water and tasted it after I had mixed it. I gave it to 
him from a medicine glass, and then I put it down on the table. 
It was from that table that I saw Mrs. Maybrick take it at twenty 
minutes past twelve. I do not remember whether I gave Mr. May- 
brick anything next morning before I went off at eleven o’clock. 

Cross-examined by Sir CuHartes Russerz—You are a trained 
sess and have given your services in many serious cases of illness? 
—Yes. 

When you arrived on Wednesday, you did consider Mr. Maybrick 
very ill, did you not?--Yes. 

And I take it from your experience you really thought he was 
very ill?—Yes. 

Did you express that opinion?—No. 

You entertained it, but you did not express it?—Yes. 

I wish to get from you particularly the hours during which you 
were in personal charge. You arrived at 2.15?—About that time. 

On Wednesday, the 8th ?—Yes. 

And you continued in charge until eleven o’clock on Thursday 
morning /—Yes. 

You were then succeeded by Nurse Callery?—Yes. 

When did you come again in charge!—About twelve o’clock on 
Thursday night. 

So that Nurse Callery had been in charge as far as you know 
during the intervening period ?—Yes. 

Is she also a skilled nurse!/—Yes. 

You came in charge, then, again about eleven o’clock on Thurs- 
day night !—Yes. 

How long upon that occasion did you continue in charge!— 
Until eleven o’clock on Friday morning. 

And on Friday morning at eleven o’clock who succeeded you? 
Nurse Callery again !—Yes. 

When did you come in charge again?—On Friday night at eleven 
o’clock. 

And as in the previous case, you understood Nurse Callery was 
in charge in your absence ?—Not all the time. 

Then some other nurse was there!—Yes. 

You came on Friday night, at eleven o’clock. How long did 
you continue?—Until eleven o’clock on Saturday morning. 
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Who came then !—Nurse Wilson. 

Did you go in charge again before the death?—About ten 
minutes before the death. 

Did you during your time have vigilant care of your patient !— 
Yes 

Observed what went on, and knew what was given to him!— 
Yes, as far as I knew, I saw all that was given to him, 

And you considered it your duty to be vigilant !—Yes. 

Is there any ground for suggesting that you in any way relaxed 
your vigilance or went to sleep or anything of that kind ?—No. 

To the best of your opinion, observation, and knowledge, Miss 
Gore, was anything injurious given to the patient during any of your 
watches !—Not that I am aware of. 

To the best of your opinion, was there?—No. 

Now, I wish to speak about this bottle of meat juice. Was ita 
fresh bottle ?—Yes. 

Is there a capsule upon it, or a seal, or what ?—A piece of white 
kid. 

And did you remove it !—Yes. 

And underneath that is there a cork with a seal?’—No seal. 

A cork 1—Yes. 

Did you see whether the bottle of meat Juice, when you opened it, 
was a fresh and untampered bottle?—As far as I could tell. 

The capsule fitted down tight round it in the ordinary way ?!— 
Yes. 

And as far as you could judge, it was a fresh and previously 
unopened bottle?—-Yes. 

I understand you to say that when you came in and got the 
meat juice you put it in water to reduce it to the proper strength, 
and tasted it to satisfy yourself that it was all right ?—Yes. 

Now, you have told us of seeing the bottle removed; let me 
see if I have rightly followed you. The bottle was taken away by 
Mrs. Maybrick to the next room, the door of which was put to and 
not closed, and then she afterwards returned—in what time ?—About 
two or three minutes. 

Afterwards coming back and placing it on the table?—-Yes. 

Just tell me, was that round table standing near the window of 
the bedroom ?—Yes. 

Then I understand you to say it was afterwards moved to the 
washstand ; was it not after an interval ?—Yes. 

Your attention was directed to it ?—Yes. 

And it perhaps would not be too much to say that your sus- 
picions were aroused !—Yes. ; 

Very well. Your suspicions being aroused, you took care not 
to give it to the patient ’—Yes. 

You are clear on that point —Yes, not by me. 

Nor by any one else so far as you remember ?—No. 
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On that you are clear?—Yes. 

So that it stands thus—you are positive that during your watch 
nothing was given from the bottle?—No. 

Now, as regards the watch of the other nurses. You have no 
reason to suppose anything was given during that time from this 
bottle ?—No. 

Is it not a fact that before you left your watch after that inci- 
dent, you mentioned the circumstance to the nurse who succeeded 
you, so as to put her on her guard ?—Yes. 

By Mr. Justics Srepaen—I understood you to say that you 
had put out some stock in water, tasted it yourself, and then you 
gave him some!—Yes. 

Sir Cuartes Russext—That was before this incident, my lord, 
and before Mrs. Maybrick took it in. 

The Wirness—Yes. 

Sir Cuartes Russett—My friend will agree with me in that. 

Mr. Appison—Certainly, Sir Charles. 

Mr. Justice StspHan—Who was it? 

Sir Cuarites Russeryr—Let us go back on that, because I want 
to make it quite clear. 

(Zo Witness)—You recollect telling us that you got a fresh 
bottle, apparently untouched; you took the capsule off; then you 
took the cork out; then you took some food out, and reduced it to 
the proper strength in water?—Yes. 

Then you gave it to your patient /—Yes. 

What time was that?—A minute or two after eleven o’clock on 
Thursday night. 

Then having given a portion of it, I suppose you corked the 
bottle—put the cork in it—and again placed the bottle on the table? 
—Yes. 

How soon after was it that you saw Mrs. Maybrick remove the 
bottle for a moment when she went into the next room?—About 
twenty minutes past twelve. 

And after you had given him the first lot out of it ?—Yes. 

I think it is quite clear from what you said, but I want to put it 
beyond any doubt, that the person to whom the communication you 
referred to was made was Nurse Callery !—Yes. 

You say you were there a few minutes before this poor man 
died, and Mrs. Maybrick was prostrate, was she not?—I didn’t see 
her. 

Did you not help to carry her into the spare bedroom !—No. 

Do you know who did?—I think it was Nurse Wilson. 

By Mr. Justice SrzpHzn—Was this some time before he died !— 
No, my lord, it was on the Saturday night after he died. 

Cross-examination continued—I think you have already said 
to Mr. Addison in examination that a glass of medicine was handed 
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to you by Mrs. Maybrick, and that you threw it away, because you 
wanted to use the glass for food ?—Yes. 
You found some medicine in the glass?—Yes; it was put on the 
slab. 
And you wanted the glass for the purpose of using it for food ?— 
Yes. 
And you threw the medicine away and rinsed the glass?—Yes. 
And that was the only reason for throwing it away !—That was 
my only reason. 
Re-examined by Mr. App1son—So far as you know, you gave him 
nothing with anything wrong in it’—Not that I know of. 
You told us that at half-past two you did give some medicine? 
—Yes. 
Do you know what that was?—I do not know, but I was under 
the impression that it was from a medicine bottle. 
Did you put it into the glass?/—No; Mrs. Maybrick gave it 
to me. 
And did you give it him as she gave it to you!—Yes. 
That was the Wednesday at half-past two o’clock !—Yes. 
Where did you get the food, the wine, and things you gave him? 
—The food we prepared by ourselves—myself and the other nurses. 
The milk was brought to us by the servants. 
And you cooked it?—Yes, we cooked them in the bedroom. 
And the wine and things, where did you get them!—There was 
a bottle of brandy in the bedroom. 
Very well; you got it from that?—No, Mr. Maybrick took that 
away, and Mr. Michael Maybrick brought a fresh bottle. 
And the medicines, where did you get them?!—They were in the 
bedroom. 
On Wednesday you say you didn’t express any opinion as to his 
state, but you thought he seemed very ill?—Yes, he seemed very ill. 
In what way did he appear ill to you’—He complained very 
much of his throat, and said his legs were very bad. 
Was that all you could see or judge by, I want to know?—He 
complained of his bowels. 
Yes; was there anything else you could judge by—on the Wed- 
nesday, I mean, when you arrived !—I think he was very ill. 
You said something about your suspicions. What was it that 
you noticed that excited your suspicion ? 
Sir Cartes Russerz—I really must object to that question. 
She has told us what she saw. 
Mr. Appison—My friend has cross-examined about the sus- 
picions. 
(To Witness)—The bottle of meat juice was taken away out 
of the room and brought back. Now, what made you suspicious? 
Sir Caaritzes Russett—Well, now, really, Mr. Addison, I can’t 
allow that. 
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Mr. Appison—I am very sorry, but she has told us what she saw. 

By Mr. Justice SrspHen—Her manner excited suspicion in 
taking away the Valentine’s meat juice. What was it in her 
manner !—She did not take it openly. 

How did she take it?—She took it from the table in her left 
hand and covered it with her right hand. 

Re-examination continued—Yes, and then!—She brought it 
back with her right hand on my other side. 

By Mr. Justics SrspHen—Was it in such a position when she 
brought it back that you could see it openly?—I could see her put 
it on the table, but she had it in her hand by her side. 

Re-cross-examined by Sir Cuartus Russsnz—Do you recollect 
what the medicine was?!—No. 
= It was not Clay & Abraham’s, nor Dr. Fuller’s prescription !— 
No. 

That is the point I want to make clear. What time did you give 
him that medicine?—About half-past two. 

You continued on duty until when?—From 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. 

You don’t quite understand what I want. How long did you 
continue on duty after giving that medicine at half-past two?— 
Eleven on Thursday morning. 

Is it the fact that in that interval he was not sick or vomited? 
—On Thursday morning at eight o’clock. 

You say he did not vomit during that day; you mean the next 
morning /—Yes. 

Then it stands thus—that from that 2.15—you gave the medi- 
cine at 2.30—he was not sick until 8.15 the next morning !—Yes. 

Very well. The champagne was given to you by Mrs. May- 
brick 7—No, the champagne was got from the lavatory. 

As regards the brandy, one bottle was taken away by Mr. 
Michael Maybrick ?—Yes. 

And he brought you a fresh bottle/—He took it into the room. 
I did not see him do it. 


Marcarer JANE CALLERY, examined by Mr. M‘Connetir—I am 


a nurse at the Dover Street Institution. In pursuance with my 
duty I attended at Battlecrease House on Thursday, the 9th of May, 
about half-past eleven in the morning. I had never seen my 


patient before. 1 remained on duty till eleven o’clock that night. 
During the time I was there the patient was very much exhausted, 
and complained of a burning sensation in his throat and pains in 
the abdomen. He was not sick during that time. During the 
twelve hours I gave him some peptonised Neave’s food, champagne, 
chicken broth, brandy, and medicine, ordered by Dr. Humphreys. 
I found all I gave him prepared in the sick room—the chicken broth 
and all that. I saw Mrs. Maybrick during the day. Mrs. May- 
brick was in the room most of the time, and when she left the room 
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she went either into the inner room or to the passage. Ice was given 
to the deceased when he complained of his throat, sometimes by me, 
sometimes by Mrs. Maybrick, and sometimes by Alice Yapp. It 
was kept in the bathroom. I left the patient once on Thursday 
night, and at that time Mrs. Maybrick and Mr. Michael Maybrick 
were with him. They were both in the room when I left. I could 
not say whether the linen handkerchief was applied to the patient’s 
mouth that day. Nurse Gore relieved me when I left at eleven 
o’clock on Thursday night, and she remained on till eleven a.m. 
on Friday. I was not in the room during those twelve hours. 
When I came on duty about eleven o’clock on Friday, 10th, Nurse 
Gore had a conversation with me with reference to a bottle of 
Valentine’s meat juice. The bottle was pointed out to me. It 
was then on the wash-hand stand. None of the Valentine’s juice 
was given to the patient during the day. _I did not open the bottle 
at all, nor did I put anything into it. It remained there till Mr. 
Michael Maybrick took possession of it. I do not know what time 
it was when Mr. Michael Maybrick took it. 

Did you take a sample of it?—I did. 

Why did you take a sample of it?—Because Nurse Gore asked 
me to do so. I threw the sample away into the slop-can in the 
bedroom. On the Friday I remained on duty in the sick room 
from eleven in the morning till half-past four in the afternoon. 
Mrs. Maybrick was in the room most of the time. 

Was she helping you to nurse, or what was she doing during 
the time?—She was just in the room. I administered all the food 
and medicine myself. I only remember her suggesting a hot-water 
bottle. During that day the patient was in a very exhausted con- 
dition and complained of pain in his throat and tongue. He said 
to Mrs. Maybrick, ‘‘ You have given me the wrong medicine again.”’ 
She said, ‘‘ What are you talking about? You never had wrong 
medicine.’’ 

By Mr. Justice StsepHen—Did he say ‘‘ the wrong medicine ”’ 
or ‘‘any wrong medicine ’’?—I do not know. I could not say 
whether either of these words was used. 

Examination continued—He had not any wrong medicine when 
I was there. 

What was occurring when Mr. Maybrick said that?—-Mrs. May- 
brick was trying to persuade him to take some medicine I was offer- 
ing. There was no vomiting, but there was a little straining during 
the day. It was about eleven o’clock when he spoke of straining. 
I left duty about half-past four, and did not go up again the same 
day nor did I see the deceased again during his life. Nurse Wilson 
followed me. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuartes Russsnt—You record all matters 
on the notes which seem of importance each day on the state of 
your patient ?—Yes 
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_ I notice you say that at 8.15 on the 9th—that would be Thurs- 
ee vomited ; that would be right, would it?—Yes, that will be 
rignt. 

Then I don’t find any mention of any sickness again till—will 
you please tell me if it is correct ?—after half-past six on the 10th. 
That would be correct, would it?—That would be right. 

Whatever is on these notes is correct, I suppose?—Yes, it would 
be correct. 

Just tell us, if you please, when did you make these notes ?— 
While I was on duty. 

But I don’t find any record of the straining or of diarrhoea ?— 
There was straining, but I did not make a record of it. 

I do not find any record of any diarrhca?—No, there was 
none. 

Either on the Thursday, or the Friday, or the Saturday ?—I 
was only there on the Thursday and Friday. 

I find notes here relating to Saturday?—Those are Nurse 
Wilson’s notes. 

The notes say on Friday he was delirious!—Those are Nurse 
Wilson’s notes. 

You came at 11.30 a.m. on Thursday, the 9th, and you 
remained on duty until 11 p.m.? 

Mr. Justicn SrepHen—Half-past four, I understand. 

Sir Cuarites Russzri—No, that was on the Friday, my lord. 
She only remained till half-past four on the Friday. 

(To Witness)—Then you returned to duty at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, and remained until half-past four on the Friday ?— 
Yes. 

Did you leave the room during the time you were there? Did 
you yourself administer all the food and all the medicine that were 
administered 1—I did not leave the room, and J administered all the 
food and medicine. 

I think’you said Mrs. Maybrick made some suggestion about a 
water bottle for his feet, which were cold. Did she in any way 
interfere?—Not in any way. 

And on this occasion when Mr. Maybrick said something about 
‘Don’t give me the wrong medicine again,’’ or something of that 
kind, were you at that time endeavouring to induce him to take 
some of the medicines you had been ordered to give him?—Yes; I 
had the glass in my hand. 

And was she endeavouring to persuade him to take the medi- 
cine 1—Yes. 

As a matter of fact, were the medicines frequently changed !— 
Yes. 

I don’t know whether you recollect that, on the day that inci- 
dent occurred, bismuth was one of the medicines given, instead of 
antipyrin, which had been given the day before?—No. 
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At what time was it that the statement was made to you by 
Nurse Gore as to the Valertine’s meat juice?—It was when I went 
on duty on Friday morning, I believe. 

That would be eleven o’clock?—Yes. 

In consequence of that statement, were you vigilant to see 
what was given to your patient?—Yes. I got the medicine 
together on a small table by themselves. 

And were you careful to see that nothing from that bottle of 
meat juice was given to him!—Yes. 

Now, speaking of these two periods when you yourself were in 
charge, was anything improper put in the medicine or food given 
to him?—No. 

Are you sure?—Quite sure. 

I must ask you one other question. Mrs. Maybrick was a 
good deal in the room. On occasions when she was out of the room 
did Mr. Maybrick make any observations to you about it—Yes, he 
asked for her when she went out of the room 

Then you sent for her, I suppose?—Yes. 

Did she appear to be very anxious about him?—Yes, very 
much so. 

I should like to know did she speak to her husband? Did you 
hear any conversation?—I can’t recollect anything she said. 

No, I am not meaning to say that you recollect what the con- 
versation was, but they did converse?—Yes. 

Used she to sit on the bed beside him, or how?—-Sometimes on 
the bed and sometimes beside him. 

You, of course, did not concern yourself in their conversation, 
but did they speak in a low tone?/—Yes, a great deal. 

By Mr. Justice StrpHen——-Do you mean they conversed a great 
deal, or in a low tone?—They spoke a great deal in a low tone. The 
patient was very weak; his voice was not strong. 

Re-examined by Mr. Apprson—Did you apply anything to his 
mouth ?—Yes, glycerine and borax. 

Where did you get the glycerine/—It was on the table in the 
sick room. 

What was it in?—I believe it was in a saucer, mixed. 

How did you apply it?—It was to clean his tongue. 

Did you apply it to his tongue?—Yes. 

How often ?’—Frequently. 


Nurse Witson, examined by Mr. Swirt—I was in charge of 
Mr. Maybrick from four or five in the afternoon of the 10th 
till eleven of the same night, and on the next day I was in 
charge from eleven in the morning to five at night. I found in 
the sick-room Nurse Callery and Mrs. Maybrick. During the time 
I was in the room I administered all the medicine and food to the 
patient. Mrs. Maybrick was in the room most of the time. During 
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the evening of the Friday, about six o’clock, the patient said to Mrs. 
Maybrick—‘‘ Oh, Bunny, Bunny, how could you do it? I did not 
think it of you.’? He said that three times. 

At that time how did he appear with regard to the state of his 
mind ?’—He appeared quite conscious. 

Did Mrs. Maybrick answer ?!—Yes, she said—‘‘ You silly old 
darling, don’t trouble your head about things.’’ 

And did she follow that up by some other remark ?—Yes. 

What was that !—She said he could not tell what was the matter 
with him, or what had brought his illness on. 

Upon that day was he taking any food by mouth ?—Yes. 

At what time of the day !—Until about half-past seven. 

Were you present on Saturday night when Nurse Yapp opened 
the trunk Yes. 

And found the chocolate box and parcel ?—Yes. 

By Mr. Justice StepHEN—You were present when she opened 
the trunk that day. What day was it?—Saturday night. 

Cross-examined by Sir CuHartus Russerz—You were on duty 
from a quarter to five o’clock on Friday up to eleven o’clock at 
night ?—Yes. 

And on the Saturday from eleven o’clock in the morning till 
Mr. Maybrick died !—Yes. 

You were at the conclusion of the illness, in fact Yes. 

At the time he made that observation, ‘‘ Oh, Bunny, Bunny,”’ 
were you aware that there was any trouble about a man named 
Brierley ?—No, I was not. 

What time was it that he made that observation !—About six 
o’clock. 

Was it a fact that he had on that day delirious turns ?—After 
then he was delirious. 

That same evening /—Yes. 

You remained in the house looking after Mrs. Maybrick— 
nursing her !—Yes. 

Until what day ?—Until the following Saturday. 

And you were there on the Tuesday after the death—the 14th? 
—Yes. 

And at that time there were policemen in the house, were there 
not —They were on the outside of the bedroom. 

She was in the spare bedroom !—Yes. 

Do you recollect on that Tuesday Mrs. Hughes being on the 
landing and you and Mrs. Briggs being in the bedroom !—Yes. 

With Mrs. Hughes and the policeman outside!—Yes. 

And do you recollect Mrs. Briggs making a statement to you 
about several things that had been found, and, amongst others, 
about the meat juice—arsenic having been found in a bottle of 
meat juice?—Yes. 
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Do you recollect whether Mrs. Maybrick said anything or 
began to say something /—No. ; 

What happened outside the room? Did a policeman and Mrs. 
Hughes say anything?/—Some one came and said the conversation 
was to be stopped. 

That is what I want to get at?—Yes. 

Mr. Justice StmpHen—Who was it mentioned about the 
arsenic being found? 

Sir Cuartes Russett—Mrs. Briggs, I believe, my iord. 

The Wirness—Mrs. Maybrick had been told by some of the 
family that arsenic had been found. 

Cross-examination continued—lt was Mrs. Briggs!—I really 
cannot say whether it was Mrs. Briggs. 

I understood you to say it was Mrs. Briggs? That is what 
I have noted as your saying?!—Somebody mentioned it before 
Mrs. Briggs. 

That is when you say the interruption of the conversation 
took place outside ?—Yes. 

Mrs. Hughes and the policeman were on the landing !—Yes. 


ALFRED SCHWEISSO, examined by Mr. M‘Connexty—In March 
last I was head waiter at a hotel kept by Mr. Flatman, 21/22 
Henrietta Street, London. I remember on Thursday, 21st March, 
a lady coming to the hotel between one and half-past one. 

Who was that lady?—Mrs. Maybrick. I was aware that the 
rooms had been engaged beforehand. The first rooms were in 
Temple Place, a dining-room and bedroom adjoining. A gentle- 
man called to see the lady about half-past six that evening. They 
went out about a quarter to seven. I do not know when Mrs. 
Maybrick returned. I next saw her at breakfast on the Friday 
morning. I saw some one else with her, but he did not breakfast 
with her. This would be about half-past nine. It was not the 
gentleman who called the previous evening. I did not wait at 
breakfast; I only took it in to her in the private room. It was 
only for one person. About half-past seven on Friday, the 22nd, 
I saw Mrs. Maybrick with Mr. Brierley. I first saw him at 
dinner. He occupied the same bedroom in the hotel as Mrs. May- 
brick. They occupied the same bedroom up to Sunday, when they 
left between twelve and one o’clock. Mrs. Maybrick paid the bill. 


Dr. THomas STEVENSON, examined by Mr. Apprson—I ‘am 
lecturer on forensic medicine and chemistry at Guy’s Hospital, 
London. I have had a very large experience for many years as a 
toxicologist, and have known a great many cases of poisoning by 
arsenic in every shape—both purposed poisoning and accidental 
poisoning. I act officially for the Home Office and Treasury in 
such cases. On 22nd July I received certain articles from Inspec- 
tor Baxendale and from Mr. Davies, which I analysed and returned 
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to Inspector Baxendale on 30th July. I received eleven vessels, 
of which I examined and analysed five only. In one of these 
vessels which I examined there was a quantity of the contents of 
the stomach. I analysed that, and found no arsenic in two ounces 
of the fluid. Another vessel contained portions of the stomach; 
they were decomposed, but I could see that the mucous membrane 
was thickened and had been inflamed. I analysed one ounce— 
equal to one-fifth or one-sixth of the whole stomach—but I could 
not detect any arsenic or other poison in it. Another vessel was 
labelled as containing the intestines and the spleen, but I could 
not find the spleen. I took some of the bowels, and by a pre- 
liminary experiment I found they contained arsenic and bismuth. 

By Mr. Justice SrzepHen—What about the jar labelled in- 
testines and spleen ?!—The spleen had liquidated by decomposition, 
and I could not find it. J made a preliminary examination, and 
found arsenic, and a metal which I believed to be bismuth. I then 
took eight ounces of the intestines, and I extracted from that 
portion arsenic and bismuth. 

Examination continued—What was the quantity found ?!—The 
quantity of arsenic in the eight ounces was ‘015 of a grain 
expressed as white arsenic. I produce the metallic arsenic obtained 
from the eight ounces, and there is a very visible quantity, about 
the one-hundredth of a grain. I weighed the intestines of another 
person, and [ conclude that in the intestines there would probably 
be one-eleventh part of a grain of white arsenic. In another vessel 
was a portion of kidney. 

Before you pass away from the arsenic in the intestines, what 
proportion did you find of bismuth?—The bismuth in the eight 
ounces of intestines corresponded to 14 grains of subnitrate of 
bismuth—the ordinary medicinal preparation. 

There is no difficulty, speaking from your chemical experi- 
ence, in distinguishing between bismuth and arsenic. Another 
vessel contained a portion of kidney, one ounce of which yielded 
evidence of the presence of arsenic. The presence of arsenic was 
distinctly revealed by test, but sufficient was not obtained from 
one ounce to admit of accurate weighing. The liver was contained 
in two vessels. One contained a small quantity—the one taken 
at the original post-mortem examination, I believe. That I did 
not analyse, as it was too small. The whole of the liver in the two 
vessels was twenty-eight ounces. I made a preliminary experiment 
with one ounce, and obtained evident presence of arsenic. I then 
made a separate analysis for the quantity. I took four ounces, 
and by a process which would extract the arsenic without the 
bismuth by distillation, obtained a quantity of arsenic corres- 
ponding to 32 hundredths of a grain in three pounds of liver, 
about one-third of a grain. I heard in the evidence of those who 
made the post-mortem that the whole weight of the liver was three 
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pounds or forty-eight ounces. I produce the metallic arsenic 
obtained from four ounces of liver, a very distinct quantity. I 
tried the alternative test. By a process known as the chlorate pro- 
cess, I obtained both arsenic and bismuth from eight ounces of 
liver. The quantity of arsenic expressed as white arsenic was 
049 of a grain, or 49-1000ths of a grain from eight ounces. That 
would correspond to ‘29, or 29-100ths of a grain, for the whole 
liver, very nearly the same quantity as in the previous case. As 
regards the bismuth from the eight ounces it was corresponding 
to a grain of bismuth for the whole liver. 

What does that result in in your mind?!—That the body at the 
time of death probably contained a fatal dose of arsenic. i have 
found a little more or a little less than the quantity I did find here 
in undoubtedly fatal cases of arsenical poisoning. 

And in what organs of the body do you usually find arsenic 
after death by arsenical poisoning !—In the liver, independent of 
what is found in the stomach unabsorbed. The liver is the chief 
organ one finds it in in cases of arsenic poisoning, and, I may add, 
in largest quantities. When I speak in that way, I speak from 
actual examinations and experience, not merely from stories you 
find in books. I have recently analysed some Valentine’s meat 
juice which I bought in Clapham. 

Is there arsenic in that?—No. 

I have followed the character of the entire evidence given, 
except the latter portion of Nurse Wilson’s evidence. I have no 
doubt that this man died from the effects of arsenic. 

His main symptoms were those attributable te irritant pcisoning ; 
and during his more serious illness, I think all his symptoms might 
be attributed to that. The symptoms of irritant poisoning more 
closely resemble those of arsenic than of any other irritant of which 
I know. 

Well, what makes you say that? In what respect is that so?— 
Well, the dryness of the throat, glazed appearance, the whole 
character of the sickness, and, taking the whole of it, the anomalies 
—if I might use the term—of the symptoms, are more marked in 
arsenic than in any other form of irritant poisoning. The general 
symptoms of arsenical poisoning which usually appear within half an 
hour to an hour of taking some article of food or medicine are nausea, 
with a sinking sensation at the stomach ; vomiting, and, unlike vomiting 
produced by any ordinary article of food or drink that disagrees, 
the vomiting affords no relief as a rule, and often comes on again. 
Then there is most commonly pain in the stomach and diarrhea. 
After a time the region of the stomach becomes tender to pressure ; 
the patient becomes restless, often bathed in perspiration. The 
throat is complained of; there is pain in the throat extending down 
to the stomach. The tongue is very foul in appearance and furred. 
There is not the bad smell as in the ordinary dyspeptic tongue. The 
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patient goes on getting collapsed, gets a rapid and feeble pulse, a 
thirst ; there is great straining at stool; vomits and evacuations are 
frequently stained with blood, and the patient dies. 

Tell me, the symptoms you describe, are they infallible symp- 
toms? Do you always find all of them together, or are they 
anomalous symptoms, one coming sometimes and sometimes others? 
—Very anomalous, and I should add that there are other symptoms, 
later symptoms, but those are the ordinary characteristics of acute 
arsenical poisoning. 

Then, I will ask you another general question, and then after 
that about this case. What is a fatal dose of arsenic—a dose which 
by itself will take away the life of an adult person?—Two grains or 
thereabouts. I have learned from my experience in small doses—I 
believe that a smaller dose than that may kill. A full half or there- 
abouts has been known to kill, given in one dose. When a fatal 
dose of that kind has been taken, in the generality of cases it will 
kill in from six to twenty-four hours; twelve hours is a very common 

eriod. 
A What is the effect of repeated doses, small doses; may it be 
longer than twelve or twenty-four hours!—Oh, yes, there are excep- 
tional cases which go beyond that which is usual. 

Where there is a smaller than fatal dose given, what then? 
Are the symptoms, for instance, the same?’—Much the same, but 
more spread out. I should put a word to that, and say particular 
symptoms, such as vomiting and purging, may be less severe than 
when one large dose is given. 

That is under the hypothesis that a person recovers from such 
a dose ; but suppose it be repeated, what then!—I am speaking from 
my own knowledge. When the symptoms of arsenical poisoning 
come on, they may subside to a certain extent; they recur with 
another dose, and again subside, and so on. That might result in 
death without any second dose having been given. If a second dose 
were given before the first had practically disappeared from the body, 
the effect of the second would be added to the first. I wish to add, 
that even if the effect of the first had disappeared, if a second large 
dose be given, the patient, weakened by the first, will be more liable 
to suffer from a smaller dose given a second time. ‘That is to say, 
the same amount is not required to kill in the second dose, I believe. 

Arsenic is a white powder and is practically tasteless. I have 
known an ounce put into twenty ounces—a pint—of rice pudding, 
and yet not be detected. In the liquid form it is absorbed more 
readily, more freely, than in the solid; a small dose is more likely 
to produce the maximum effect. Again, when solid arsenic is given, 
the particles often become entangled in the coats of the stomach, 
and the chance of recovery is diminished thereby. It is not removed 
by vomiting and purging. In those cases one very frequently finds 
that after death solid arsenic is adherent to the stomach, visibly 
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Where it is given in solution do you find visible particles in the 
stomach!—My experience is that you generally find it in the 
stomach if death is very quick. 

One fatal dose of two grains can be dissolved with skill in about 
less than a tablespoonful of water, but it requires skill. Ordinarily 
if you put a fatal dose into about a wine glass of liquid that would 
dissolve a fatal dose of two grains. The time it takes to dissolve 
depends whether it is shaken or not. It would dissolve in a few hours 
to some extent. I heard what Mr. Davies said about the fly-papers. 
I experimented with similar fly-papers, and I have reason to believe 
that what he said is quite correct. 

Have you seen the fly-papers!—I have seen others like them. 

Not the same?’—Not the same, but they are made by local 
chemists in a similar way. What I examined are precisely like 
these, except in regard to the name. The result of my experiments 
on fly-papers is that they contain arsenic, and it is readily extracted 
from them by simply soaking them in cold water. 

Now, I have asked you so far on the general symptoms of 
arsenic and arsenical poisoning. Taking the symptoms of this 
case before the post-mortem, you have watched carefully, as you 
have told us, all the evidence, with the exception of that of Nurse 
Wilson. What do you say as to these symptoms!—I say that if 
from the 27th of April to about the 2nd or 3rd May the deceased 
had recovered, I should not have been able to say that it was caused 
by arsenical poisoning, although I now believe, from the subsequent 
circumstances of the case, that they may be referred to arsenic; at 
all events, some of the prominent symptoms. 

Which symptoms make you think so now!—-He began with 
sickness on the Saturday morning. Then he had sickness again on 
Sunday, the 28th. He complained very much of foulness of the 
tongue, which is a sign of congested stomach. He said he felt seedy 
for days, which would mean a sense of nausea. Then he said to 
Dr. Humphreys on the morning of the 3rd May. 

By Mr. Justice StspHzn—When a person says he is seedy, 
how would you describe it?—I do not attach much importance to 
that, except that the man was not well, and on the Friday, the 3rd 
May, he told the doctor he had not been well since the previous day, 
when I learn he had his luncheon at the office. His tongue, in spite 
of the treatment, was worse than it had been on the previous occasion 
when Dr. Humphreys saw him. Those symptoms pointed out that 
he had had some irritant; it might not have been arsenic, but some- 
thing which might not have agreed with him. It might not have 
been arsenic. 

Ezamination continued—That is all you could say up to the 
time !—Yes. 

Did you attach any importance to the numbness ?—Numbness 
is a symptom of arsenical poisoning, which usually comes on not at 
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the beginning, but later on, when the patient is recovering, if he does 
recover. 

When you find numbness early in an illness would you infer 
other things?—It would not have excited suspicion in my mind of 
arsenical poisoning. 

Go to the 8rd of May, to the Friday—he died on the 11th. 
What would you say as to the interval of the eight days between 
the 3rd and the llth, if the symptoms varied?—He told Dr. 
Humphreys that evening that he had been sick twice, as I take it, 
since he got home. He told the doctor, who saw him late in the 
evening, that he had been sick twice. I may say Dr. Humphreys 
prescribed something of which he did not give me the term. Sciatica 
is often brought on by exposure to cold, and a severe purgative, or 
something of that kind, will develop it. I could not say that it was 
distinctive of arsenic. From that time forward he appeared more 
or less sick until Dr. Carter saw him, and heard the history of the 
vomiting and looseness of the bowels. 

That would be Tuesday ?’—Yes, Tuesday, the 7th. 

Sir Cartes Russext—My lord, I think this course is very 
unusual ; it does not prove the case at all. The matter of looseness 
of the bowels stands thus—Dr. Humphreys, who saw him first and 
attended on him, said that he spoke first of it on Thursday, the 9th; 
and Dr. Carter says that on the 7th he was told there was one loose 
motion, that was all. And I would respectfully suggest, my lord, 
and ask if, from your experience, it is usual to give all these daily 
symptoms as given by other witnesses, and then put them to another 
witness. I would respectfully suggest that the proper course is to 
speak to the general symptoms only. 

Mr. Appison—I do not desire to argue with your lordship. I 
will go by the inclination of your lordship’s mind. 

Mr. Justice StspHen—I think I must agree with Sir Charles. 
The way you put the questions assumes a degree of confidence in 
the witness and not of accuracy, and I think the evidence in a case 
like this, which is of the utmost importance, is made up to a very 
great extent of small matters, and I don’t think it quite fair. I do 
not mean it is intentionally unfair, but it is not what the prisoner 
has a right to expect that you should take every day’s symptoms, 
as it is not fair. There is strong mystery about all the circum- 
stances, but J think you are going too minutely into some matters. 

Examination continued—From the 4th to the 11th what do you 
say the symptoms point to?—They point to an irritant poison, and 
especially to arsenic. The dry, glazed throat, the continued vomit- 
ing, the passing of the bowels, and the straining, all point to either 
antimony or arsenic at the period, and more likely arsenic than 
antimony. 

Now, as to the life appearances. The doctors do not speak of 
any tenderness upon pressure in the region of the stomach !—I 
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noticed that, and I have seen cases where that symptom was absent. 
It results from the inflammation of the stomach, and all inflamed 
organs are as a rule tender. I find here no evidence that this 
man had at any time tenderness, but he had undoubted inflamma- 
tion of the stomach, as seen at the post-mortem examination, and as 
seen by myself. 

I pass away from the symptoms in life to the post-mortem 
appearances. As regards them, will you as generally as possible give 
us the results which you drew from the post-mortem appearances ?— 
The post-mortem appearances were those of irritant poisoning, and 
were more those of arsenic than of any other irritant poison—the 
bright redness of the stomach, the result of inflammation, and the 
presence of inflammation there, and in the first part of the intes- 
tines more marked than in the other parts. The rosy blush, as it 
is described, of the intestines and the vascularity is generally better 
seen in arsenic poisoning than from any other form of irritant poison- 
ing. Itis only fair to say that after seeing a post-mortem examina- 
tion of that kind I should have withheld any absolute opinion until 
I had known the result of the analysis. 

The question has been raised whether gastro-enteritis presents 
any post-mortem appearances!—This was a death from gastro- 
enteritis. It is a special disease set up by arsenic. J have no 
knowledge of my own experience, or from the experience of others, 
that gastro-enteritis occurs independent of the introduction of some 
irritant. 

Now, the question has been raised as to whether improper food 
is an irritant?—I hardly know what you mean by improper food. 

It is said that mutton that had been bad without actually 
becoming tainted, or grouse or sausages might affect him? I am 
speaking of injurious food?—I have seen many cases, and I have 
examined the organs of the persons who have died from that kind 
of food, and independently of the fact that the symptoms during life 
differ, from post-mortem appearances gastro-enteritis is lower down 
in the bowels in the case of injurious food. I am not speaking of 
game birds, which may have been affected by particular plants; but 
of tinned food, canned meats, which have undergone some changes, 
and there you find the appearances more generally diffused, with 
slight inflammation, or maybe severe, of the bowels, or ulceration. 
The brunt of the post-mortem appearances are not in the stomach so 
much as in the bowels. 

What was the result of the analysis both as taken by yourself 
and by Mr. Davies? What was the result in your mind of the 
analysis?—It concludes my opinion. That is to say, coupling my 
analysis with what I have heard in this Court, I can have no doubt 
as to the cause of death being from an irritant poison, and from the 
irritant poison found. I discovered no antimony or mercury, which 
are other mineral poisons, in the body. 
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By Mr. Jusitce StspaHen—Did you search for them?—I did. 

Examination continued—As to the absence of any trace of 
arsenic in the stomach at the post-mortem?—I have found in a case 
of known arsenic poisoning that there was in the stomach such a 
quantity of arsenic as I could only just detect; hence it must have 
been very minute. I operated on one-fifth or one-sixth of the 
stomach, and I could detect no trace of arsenic at all; but that does 
not prove there was no arsenic at all in the stomach. 

The impossibility of your finding it, and the fact that you can’t 
find it, does that influence your opinion?—I was not surprised. It 
does not diminish my opinion that there was arsenic in the body. 

You said that the effect on the stomach is to produce inflam- 
mation; how is it (the arsenic) absorbed?—It is absorbed from the 
stomach through the blood and passes into the liver, which is the 
first organ to which the blood passes. The liver is the first in cir- 
culation from the stomach. 

Looking at the analysis and the post-mortem, as regards the 
post-mortem appearances, what time would you say the symptoms 
would appear? How long before death?—Certainly some on the 
3rd May, I should say. 

Do you infer that the whole of it would not be on the 3rd of 
May ‘?—I have reason to think so from the medical facts. 

Is arsenic what is called a cumulative medicine? Does it remain 
in the system, or does it pass off?—I don’t like to use that term, 
but it does not accumulate and store up in the body like lead and 
several other things, with which if you take 1-100th of a grain day 
by day you will eventually get several grains in the body. But 
after arsenic is taken it is excreted with the water, and then it gets 
less and less unless a fresh quantity is introduced, and as a rule the 
whole of the poison is removed ina fortnight. It gets less and less. 

Your figures seem to indicate that you find a little more arsenic 
than Mr. Davies. Is that so!—That is so. 

By Mr. Justice SrepHen—Suppose you administer to a rabbit 
a grain of arsenic, how long would it take to pass from the rabbit? 
To disappear from the body?—I don’t know in regard to a rabbit, 
but I know with regard to a human being. I think arsenic, as a 
rule, disappears from the water—the secretion disappears generally 
—in the course of a fortnight, although I have known it to appear 
in the urine in very minute quantities for twenty-five days. That 
is my experience. It gets less and less day by day. ane 

Examination continued—If arsenic is taken as an anti-periodic 
in America or in any other form years before would that have any 
effect at all?—I do not think so. I do not think it could have 
remained a year in any sensible quantity. 

What is the extreme length of time the arsenic can have been 
there in the liver?7—I do not know how long in that quantity; it 
is such a quantity as I should have expected to find if the patient 
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had lived for three or four days. Arsenic is very rarely used as a 
cosmetic ; it irritates the skin. It has been said to be used in some 
cosmetics ; but my experience is that it is there simply as a slight 
impurity of the ordinary bismuth used in commerce. The pure 


commercial article contains a little. The medicinal article I have 
examined, and I find it contains the 10-1000th part of a grain to 
the pound. fF owler’s solution is the ordinary medicinal prepara- 


tion of arsenic, containing 1 per cent. of white arsenic. 

Would that in any way account for any of the appearances 
seen’—If given in large and repeated doses it would. It must 
be given to the amount of three-tenths of a grain, equal to thirty- 
five minims of Fowler’s solution. 

Taking all the symptoms and appearances before death and 
after, what do you say was the cause of death?!—-No doubt it was 
due to arsenical poisoning. 

Cross-examined by Sir Caartes Russsrnt—You are nominated 
by the Home Office and by the College of Physicians?—I have been 
their analyst for many years before. 

Since the Lamson case you were nominated analyst by the Home 
Office, and your services can be called into requisition !—Yes. 

And it is in that sense that you attend here officially ’—Yes. 

Is your experience of arsenical poisoning principally confined to 
examinations after death, or of patients who have taken arsenic 
during their life?!—Both. 

‘* Principally ’’? was my question?—I suppose I have examined 
more persons during life than I have examined after death. 

When was the last case?-Within the last two weeks, I think. 

I want you to be exact?—I have seen persons who have taken 
it as medicine—— 

I am not speaking of persons who have taken it as medicine, 
but of persons who have taken it improperly or an overdose?—I 
can’t say; it is not a very long time. 

The last accidental case you saw no evil results followed ?— 
No. I think not in the last case I saw. 

What was the name of that case?/—I don’t know. I see cases 
constantly in the hospital; when they come in I see them. 

You have examined cases (post-mortem) in which it was sug- 
gested that arsenic was the cause of death!—Yes. 

When last?—Oh, I examined portions of bodies frequently this 

year. 
- That was for the purpose of analysis. I am talking of examining 
bodies?—I have frequently examined the internal organs; but I 
don’t know when I last saw a whole post-mortem in a case of 
arsenical poisoning. I have, however, seen many. 

I want to know when you by yourself assisted at a post-mortem, 
and of a person said to have died from arsenic!—It may be a year 
or two ago. : 
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Have you the facts in your recollection?—I cannot say when it 
was or which was the last. 

Have you a very definite case in your recollection?—I have 
several. 

Will you fix one and tell me the circumstances of it?—The very 
first case that I had was at a post-mortem for poison. It was in the 
year 1858, when two hundred persons were poisoned by arsenic, and 
seventeen died. 

That is too long ago. Can you give me a more recent case?— 
Oh, yes, but I don’t know the names. 

Will you kindly fix your mind upon one case of a post-mortem 
in which you yourself took part? Tell me when it was. About 
when !’—There was a case some years ago 

Nearer than that, please?—I cannot call to mind the circum- 
stances of each particular case. 

Within a reasonable time?—I remember one case perfectly well. 

When was it?—A few years ago. 

You have the circumstances definitely in your mind?!—I think 
so. 

You assisted at the post-mortem ?—Yes. 

Was it a case of accidental or supposed wilful!—It was suicidal 
—a suicide; half-suicidal, I believe. 

And the dose taken proved fatal?—It proved fatal. 

Death followed soon after taking the dose?—Within a couple 
of days, I think. 

What was the dose taken /—Unknown. 

But you found out afterwards, later!—No. 

What was the quantity found?—I don’t know. 

But I thought you assisted at the post-mortem, and had the 
circumstances in your mind?!—Yes, but when a death occurs from 
suicide at a hospital, and we find visible evidence, we don’t analyse 
the amounts. 

Have you any case in your mind where you know the time of 
administration, the time of death, and the quantity found at the post- 
mortem at which you have assisted?—I think so. 

Well, will you please keep your mind on that case. When did 
it occur?—About a dozen years ago. 

Not nearer than that?—I have known many cases where I 
examined the viscera and analysed that. 

I want to know from you, can you give any case the circum- 
stances of which you have in your mind, and in which you assisted 
at the post-mortem examination ?—I do not know of any case where 
I assisted at the post-mortem, knew the circumstances, and made the 
analysis. It is rare with any one with such an experience. 

Can you recall sufficiently that case of two or three years ago 
to recollect what was the quantity supposed to be taken ?!—Not 
two or three years ago. I said some years ago. 
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Do you know the quantity found!—There was no analysis. 

Was it taken in a fluid form or in the arsenious acid form?— 
It was discovered in the latter form. 

Then you cannot give me a case where death followed from the 
administration of arsenic, where you assisted in the post-mortem, 
and followed this up with analysis!—Not where any definite known 
quantity was given. 

Now, I would like to ask you this question. When you spoke 
of your view that up to about the 3rd May, I think you said, you 
would not have expressed an opinion, although you might entertain 
one—you would not express a competent opinion as to the cause of 
the previous illness. Do you recollect saying so?—Yes. 

Do you form your opinion on what you have heard proved as 
having occurred on the 3rd of May?!—Yes. In looking for the cause 
of the final illness I find that it is accounted for. 

After hearing the history of the case and the result of the post- 
mortem examination, would you maintain the same attitude of mind 
and withhold any pronounced opinion until you had heard the result 
of the analysis!—I should have had a pronounced opinion that the 
deceased had died from an irritant poison, and I should have had 
the strongest suspicion that it was arsenic, but I should have been 
cautious in saying that it was arsenic until it was proved to me in 
the analysis. 

You withheld your opinion as to the cause of death until you 
heard the result of the analysis?/—Yes, and quite properly. 

Do you in the use of the word poison agree with what Dr. 
Carter has told us? I want to read to you what he told us. He 
expresses the opinion that death was caused by poison. This is 
apart from the analysis. ‘* By poison,’’ he says, ‘‘ 1 mean some- 
thing that was bad, it might be bad tinned meat taken at a race 
dinner, not a good dinner, and perhaps wine had entered into it. 
From his manner of living he might have taken up something which 
would set up gastritis.’’ Do you use the word irritant poison giving 
the same explanation as Dr. Carter does!—Yes, though I should 
have formed a strong conclusion that some mineral irritant poison 
had been given from the appearances. 

Are you using the word irritant poison to the extent Dr. Carter 
used it?—If you like I will apply the term irritant poison to all 
metallic irritants, and such articles of food as contain irritants. 

If gastro-enteritis is set up from whatever cause, are the 
symptoms substantially similar whether the cause is arsenical poison- 
ing or by any other means?/—Substantially similar, but there are 
differences. 

Will you indicate any one symptom which you say is distinctly 
an arsenical poisoning symptom, ,and which is not to be found in 
cases of gastro-enteritis caused by other means than arsenic ?—No, 
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I would form no opinion from one single symptom, either present or 
absent. 

What do you mean by that answer, No? You cannot point to 
any distinct symptom of arsenical poisoning differentiating it from 
gastro-enteritis, however caused ?—There is no distinctive diagnostic 
symptom of arsenical poisoning ; the diagnostic thing is finding the 
arsenic. 

You have said there is no distinctive symptom, but there are 
differences. What do you mean by that?—Well, the symptoms 
produced by irritant food, as a rule, do not come on so very quickly 
after taking it as after taking arsenic. Then there is the fact that 
in the vast majority of cases several people partake of a common food, 
and they suffer from like effects. 

Does arsenic affect the idiosyncrasies of the persons who partake 
of it?—I don’t mean that. I mean they would all have the same 
symptoms. 

Now, when do you say in your experience the illness would 
come on after taking food?—Generally, a few hours afterwards, it 
might be two, three, or four hours, when the food is pretty well 
digested ; whereas in arsenic, as a rule, it comes on speedily. 

How long?—In half an hour, that is a common time; it may 
be less or more. 

I should like this to be quite clear. You would ordinarily 
expect from the administration of improper quantities of arsenic, 
speaking apart from the medicinal doses, you would expect illness to 
follow in what time?—As a rule, from half an hour to an hour. 

And shows itself how ?—I said already in nausea, with uneasiness 
of the stomach, vomiting. 

In what time, vomiting?—It comes on in a very few minutes 
after the nausea. It may be half an hour, or if not, less than an 
hour. 

But you would probably expect in some such time as half an 
hour to an hour persistent vomiting/—As a rule it is persistent. 
Sometimes vomiting is entirely absent. 

That would be an unusual case?—No, I have in my mind’s eye 
ten persons who suffered simultaneously in one common family. The 
arsenic was taken in food, and in two of these cases vomiting was 
absent. 

Vomiting is not necessary?—In an appreciable percentage of 
cases it is absent. 

Diarrhoea, when does that ordinarily follow an improper dose 
of arsenic?—It varies; it follows vomiting generally, but at some 
little interval, an hour or two. 

You mean an hour or two from the vomiting, or an hour or two 
from the administration !/—In some cases in an hour or two, ‘or later, 
but diarrhoea is not infrequentlysalso absent. — 

I am speaking of the usual?—I am speaking of an appreciable 
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percentage of cases where it is absent, or is not, at least, prominent 
until a later stage. 

Yes. It is a symptom that you would expect to follow, but there 
is an appreciable percentage of cases in which it does not 1—That 
is so. 

Is the diarrhoea persistent and excessive?—I take it diarrhoea 
means that. 

Very good. Is another usual symptom—usual is what I am 
putting to you—pain in the stomach, and particularly in the pit of 
the stomach, increasing on pressure?—Yes; described as abdominal 
pain. 

According to the usual experience—what you would usually 
expect—when do you find that there is abdominal pain in the pit of 
the stomach increasing on pressure?—After vomit and diarrhoea have 
been set up. 

You have told us already you would expect that to be set up 
about half an hour afterwards, and diarrhoea about an hour and a 
half ?—Yes, I should place the pain on pressure at two hours. 

Is not also redness, a slight inflammation of the eyelids, also a 
symptom /—Yes ; not necessarily though. 

I am asking you, if you will kindly remember, about the usual 
symptoms /—Yes, but in the majority of acute poisoning cases, when 
the person dies, that inflammation is not set up. 

Is this a case of acute or chronic poisoning !—I think I should 
style it an acute case, long drawn out. I distinguish that from 
cases where people suffer from what I may term the minor troubles of 
arsenic, such as wall-papers and so on, in cases where persons suffer 
for weeks or months. 

Is the bloodshot appearance of the eyeballs also a usual symp- 
tom?—That is usual. 

The appearance in the eyes, the suffusion, redness, and irritation 
of the mucous membrane generally?—It is the usual first symptom 
we observe when the persons take the arsenic medicinally and it is 
beginning to get well into their system, but it does not come as a rule 
until some days. 

Do you know what petechiz are/—Yes. 

How would you describe them ?—Little blood-flecks beneath the 
membranes—little dots or minute patches. 

Is that a usual appearance in the stomach of a person who has 
been suffering from arsenical poisoning?—It is. In the organs 
generally—not exclusively confined to arsenic, but is common to 
many diseases. 

But it is a symptom you would expect to find in arsenical poison- 
ing. ‘Talking about the effects and consequences of food, you recol- 
lect the case that occurred quite recently of Dr. Woolright, of Guy’s? 
—I knew him. 
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Probably you know the theory of his illness and death?—I was 
telegraphed to attend the post-mortem, but I could not get there. 

I should just like to ask you about that?—I had the organs 
after death. 

Tell us whether this extract from the Lancet is correct-—‘ After 
a sandwich and a glass of sherry he had faintness, severe diarrhoea, 
and pains in the limbs. Afterwards the pains and sickness seemed 
to alternate, and, finally, having been ill on Wednesday, the 29th 
of May, on Thursday, the 6th June, he died suddenly in bed.’? You 
recollect /—Yes, but it is not complete; I can tell you exactly how 
he died. He was at his work at the hospital at half-past twelve. He 
went home, was examined by a physician, who ordered him to bed and 
left him, and he died very quietly in ten minutes. He was about 
his work until within an hour of his death. 

You know that in the post-mortem examination the stomach and 
duodenum were found to be much congested and ecchymosed !— 
But not the thickness and redness we have in this case. You will 
find the effects more manifested in the larger bowel, where there were 
a number of minute ulcers. 


Quite true. Iam going to read it all. ‘‘ We found it congested 
and ecchymosed.’’ That would be dark-coloured, congested with 
blood ?—No, congestion is a bright red; ecchymosis is a dark, livid, 
red spot. 


There was slight but undoubted dilatation of the ventricles of the 
heart. It would appear that the morbid state of the stomach and 
the colour produced in his existing condition a cardiac dilatation which 
proved fatal ?—He had had cardiac dilatation before. 

Yes, but is there anything to account for the condition of the 
stomach and duodenum except that something in the food taken 
was wrong!—It was attributed to that, but he had no symptoms for 
days, and no one who had seen the viscera would have supposed that 
it was a case of arsenical poisoning. I should like to say that if 
there had been any suspicion from the appearance that he had 
arsenic, I should have analysed the viscera, which I had in my 
laboratory. 

When arsenic is taken into the system, it is more usually dis- 
solved in the liquid form, but it does dissolve in the fluid matter of 
the stomach if taken in any form?—Yes; but, as a rule, only 
partially. 

It is a question of time, I suppose?—No, it does not completely 
dissolve. When solid arsenic is taken it sets up inflammation, from 
which a quantity of viscid mucous is thrown out. The arsenic becomes 
embedded, and you cannot even wash it out of the stomach after 
death, and it is there undergoing a very gradual solution. 

Very well. Do you mean that some particles would be adherent 
to the coats of the stomach !—Yes, but not readily observed. 


It is taken up into the blood !—Yes. 
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Passes through the liver ?—Yes. 

And is eliminated principally through the kidneys!’—Yes. 

Is it a fact that one effect of the taking of arsenic would be 
to lessen the action of the kidneys!—Sometimes it does. Sometimes 
urination is free; but, as a rule, I may say we do not observe very 
much effect on the urine in the quantity. 

But is not the usual effect to lessen the action of the kidneys !— 
Only when perspiration becomes very profuse, and liquids taken 
are excreted through the skin. 

Would the arsenic be excreted through the skin?—Sometimes. 
In medicinal doses it is very easy. I should say also that it does 
sometimes affect the kidneys. ‘ 

In this case you found in the kidneys traces of arsenic, I think? 
—I got distinct evidence of arsenic. 

When I speak of traces I mean a weighable quantity!—I had 
not enough kidney to act upon and 

I really think you ought to answer me. As a inatter of fact, 
did you find any weighable quantity’—-No; and I did not attempt 
to, for the reason that I had not enough kidney. I tried one ounce, 
or about one-sixth of one kidney. 

Now, where you did find a weighable quantity was in the liver !— 
The liver and intestines. 

Now, I want to call your attention to this point. You have 
stated to Mr. Addison that you found rather more proportion of 
arsenic than Mr. Davies ?—Yes. 

It is a fact, is it not, that in the order of the human frame, 
the kidneys, the intestines, or the liver, you do not find the arsenic 
to be evenly distributed ?—In the liver it is pretty well distributed 
as a rule. I guarded myself against that. 

I assure you there is no occasion to use the word “‘ guarded ”’? 
—I guarded myself against it by making 

There is no occasion to use the word ‘‘ guarded.’’ There is no 
suggestion of a mistake?—Very well, I will withdraw the word 
‘“ guarded.’’? But I will say that I had this in view. 

You had only a portion of the liver?—The main portion. 

How many ounces—Twenty-eight out of forty-eight. 

You took a portion of some various parts of the liver?—I did. 

Did you macerate the whole mass in one bulk, and then take a 
part of it?—No, I reserved a portion of it. 

Now, it is not very important, but I would ask your attention to 
this—to the statement you have already made. As I now understand 
it, you say it was four ounces of the liver you took, and subjected it 
to hydrochloric acid and subsequent treatment, and you discovered 
27-1000ths ; is that correct? Just look at your book?—I gave you 
the quantity of the substance actually weighed. Shall I give you 
that? 

Did you give 27-1000ths as the quantity discovered !—Yes, I did. 
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Was not your original calculation 26-1000ths’—It was, or there- 
abouts. 

Now, in the next experiment on the eight ounces, was not your 
original statement -046?—I think it was -047. I measured very 
carefully, and I think the difference is immaterial; by using more 
accurate figures it comes out a little different, but I attach no great 
importance to such decimal figures. 

What do you say about the actual weighable quantity of arsenic 
which you obtained !—What organ do you want? 

The liver. What was the actual weighable quantity you have 
obtained !—The quantity obtained from four ounces of liver was :934 
of a grain of the yellow sulphide of arsenic.  - 

How much white arsenic!—The 26- or 27-1000ths. 

Now, in the eight ounces how much did you obtain?—I got 
046 of a grain of white and ‘061 of the sulphide. 

By Mr. Justice StepHen—You say that in the other or larger 
portion of the liver—eight ounces—there was 049. That was the 
amount in eight ounces of liver; and adding the two together you 
get ‘076 of a grain in twelve ounces of liver. In the eight ounces 
was ‘061 of yellow sulphide!—Yes. 

Cross-examination resumed—tThe result, therefore, of adding the 
two parts together—the four ounces and the eight ounces of liver— 
is that you get 72- 76-1000ths of a grain?—Yes. 

Mr. Justices SrapHen (writing)—The 76-1000th of a grain of 
arsenic. 

Sir Cartes Russerp—Yes, my lord. 

(To Witness)—And in the intestines?—The intestines yielded 
°015 of a grain of yellow sulphide. 

That would be 15-1000th parts of a grain?—Yes. 

Adding, therefore, the whole together, the 72 or 76, whichever 
is the correct figure, and the 15, it would be 87- to 91-1000th parts 
of a grain?—Yes, from the small fraction of viscera operated upon. 

Now, we learn that there was none in the stomach, none in the 
contents of the stomach, and none in the bile?—I have not heard of 
the bile. 

I think so. “You heard the evidence?—The bile may have been 
mentioned, but I don’t remember hearing it. 

None in the bile, none in the fluid from the mouth?—No. The 
spleen you are not able to distinguish from the rest of the matter, on 
account of its getting into a fluid state. 

Nothing in the heart or lungs!—No. 

Did you try in the heart or lungs!—No. 


Evidence for the prosecution closed. 
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Sir Cuartes Russett—Gentlemen of the jury, with my learned 
friend Mr. Pickford I share the very anxious duty of defending, 
upon the most serious charge that can be preferred, the friendless 
lady in the dock. You will probably have gathered, from some of 
the questions that have been put in the course of the cross-examination 
of the witnesses, that it is desired by those who represent the prisoner 
that certain witnesses should be called on her behalf. And inasmuch 
as I shall have an opportunity at the close of the entire evidence 
given in the case to address you again, I propose at this stage to say 
but few words ; and those few words partly addressed with the object 
of conveying clearly to your minds the questions upon which your 
verdict will, as I submit, turn, and, further, with the object of sug- 
gesting the character of the evidence which it will be our duty 
presently to lay before you. I abstain, therefore, at this stage of the 
case from any general, much less det ailed, consideration of these 
extraordinary incidents—extraordinary in many respects—and will 
reserve a more lengthened discussion on the subjects which are per- 
tinent to this inquiry, proper to be discussed in order to help you 
in the solemn discharge of the very serious duty which ultimately 
will devolve upon you. 

Gentlemen, the question that will be put to you by my lord 
will be whether Florence Maybrick is guilty or not guilty of the 
charge here preferred against her, that charge being the deliberate 
and cruel murder of her husband. But in the consideration of that 
question of guilt or innocence there are two questions involved. The 
allegation on the part of the Crown here is that that man, James 
Maybrick, died of arsenical poisoning, and died of that arsenical poison 
administered by his wife. Two questions therefore must enter into 
your consideration—was it a death by arsenical poisoning? If it 
were, was that poison administered by his wife? I have stated 
what the two main questions therefore will be. But in considering 
them, I need hardly remind you-—and if I fail to do it my lord will— 
that in determining each of these questions, Just as in determining 
what your responsible answer shall be to the definite question of 
guilty or not guilty, it lies upon the prosecution who prefer the charge 
to make out the ‘charge. 

The law of this country forbids any one to say that this or any 
other person is guilty of that which is alleged against him or her 
until the appointed tribunal shall have expressed their judgment, a 
judgment not founded upon suspicion, however strong, not founded 
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upon probabilities, even if supported by apparently ample motives 
—unless the strength of the probability, the cogency of the evidence 
itself, be so strong as to dispel from your minds any reasonable 
doubt—I shall not suggest a doubt conjured up for the sake of a 
doubt, but such as will, after careful, anxious scrutiny and delibera- 
tion remain in your minds with such weight and such persistence as 
would in any serious affair of life regulate your own minds—what- 
ever cloud of doubt and mystery may surround the case, nothing short 
of the existence in your minds of the deliberate opinion that you can 
arrive at one conclusion, and one conclusion only, will justify you in 
pronouncing the verdict which must snap the thread of this poor 
woman’s life. 

Now, upon the question, was this a death by arsenical poisoning? 
Upon that I will content myself at this stage with making this 
general observation, that although Dr. Humphreys was attending on 
the man from the 27th April up to the time of his death, visiting 
him on the intermediate days, and several times searching with close 
scrutiny the probabilities of the case, yet the suggestion of illness 
caused by any foul means, much less by the use of arsenic, never 
occurred to his mind, and only after a suggestion to that effect had 
been made—to which I shall refer again—did he come to that opinion. 
And it is true to say the same of Dr. Carter, though his observation 
of the case was not so extended. It did not cover the same period of 
time. He saw him for the first time on the 7th May. James Maybrick 
died on the 11th of May, and on one of the intervening days Dr. 
Carter was not there. I do not stop to point out what I may hereafter 
have to refer to—how it was Dr. Carter came to visit the deceased ; 
but even in view of these circumstances, Dr. Carter, up to the time 
of the post-mortem examination—ay, and as I shall demonstrate at 
a later stage, by a closer examination, up to the time of the result 
of the analysis—he could only come to the conclusion that the illness 
was caused by an irritant poison; but in his use of that phrase 
‘irritant poison ’’ he included not only metallic poisons, such as 
antimony or arsenic, or other poisons of that nature, but he included 
in that description any external substance introduced into the system, 
such as tainted or impure meat, or anything which could cause 
gastro-enteritis in the stomach and intestines. Dr. Stevenson, a 
gentleman unquestionably of experience, gave an answer the signi- 
ficance of which is great, that even with the account of the symptoms 
occurring during the progress of the case, that even with the descrip- 
tion of the appearances presented at the post-mortem examination, 
he would have felt himself constrained from pronouncing judgment 
until the result of the analysis had shown the presence of arsenic in 
the stomach. So that you will see that in each of these witnesses a 
determining factor in the mind of each was the fact of arsenic, the 
existence of arsenic in this man’s system being discovered in a portion 
of the human frame afterwards. Therefore you will see at once 
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that it is natural to inquire whether there are any other possible 
explanations of the presence of arsenic in his system, for it is an 
undoubted fact of the case that arsenic in minute quantity was 
present. It has not been disputed; it is not disputed, but there are 
many ways in which the presence can be explained other than by the 
mode which alone the prosecution suggests—that is, by the criminal 
act of the woman in the dock. 

Messrs. Cleaver took up the defence of this lady when she was 
practically forsaken and alone, and on their instructions I will lay 
before you some facts which I have in statement before me, and 
which will be established in evidence. You have heard that the late 
Mr. James Maybrick lived some part of his life in America, and that 
at a later period of his life, when not living there, he visited America 
and stayed for some shorter or longer periods there. But some 
witnesses will be called before you who will speak as regards this 
question of the use of arsenic from the period of time when he lived 
in America, in the town of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia. Let 
me refer to the question put by the learned counsel who leads for the 
prosecution. He asked, and asked. with an appearance of gravity, 
Dr. Stevenson whether the fact that the deceased had taken arsenic 
years ago in America would account for the presence of arsenic in 
his system in 1889, this year. There has not been, gentlemen, any 
such suggestion as that made, and why it should have been thought 
right to put the question, which I must call a preposterous one, I 
don’t know. That is not the ground, the reason for which I ask your 
attention to the evidence which you will hear given as to this man’s 
habits in America. It will be shown to you, according to instructions 
before us, that at the time, 1881, and I think 1882—wup to the 
marriage in 1881, he had unquestionably been in the habit of taking 
arsenic. I think there will be no doubt about that. The original 
reason for his taking arsenic I am not able to tell you, but probably 
it may have been as an anti-periodic—that is to say, to enable his 
system to resist malarial fever, er whatever disease there was pre- 
valent in the neighbourhood where he lived. But it will be proved 
to you that during the time he lived in Norfolk he was in the habit 
of calling at a drug store and there getting arsenic, that he was in 
the habit on several occasions during each of the several successive 
seasons, amounting to three or four cases extending over two or three 
seasons, of sending his servant to fetch parcels of arsenic, which can 
be obtained with much greater facility there than it can be in this 
country. His life, his habits of life from month to month, or even 
from year to year, cannot, of course, possibly be closely followed, 
but we have got one or two significant facts in this connection. There 
is a chemist who lived in Exchange Street East in this town, who 
has now retired, but who was in business in a small dispensing shop 
in the place I have indicated up to some time in the year 1888. [| 
should have mentioned to you that amongst the witnesses as to what 
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took place in Norfolk is one gentleman who, happening to see the 
case reported in the papers, and who was arriving from America 
about the time of the coroner’s inquest, communicated what he him- 
self knew about having seen the man in a druggist’s shop getting 
arsenic, who had a conversation in the shop with the assistant, and 
which was to the effect that he (Mr. James Maybrick) was a reputed 
arsenic eater. The man in Exchange Street East speaks of Mr. James 
Maybrick, whose name he did not know, as being in the habit of 
coming into his shop for what are known as ‘“‘ pick-me-ups.’’ The 
difference between James Maybrick and many others who came for the 
like purpose was this, that he required an addition to be made to his 
dose of the liquor arsenicalis, and that addition went on during the 
time that the man was carrying on his business in this place, com- 
mencing with a few drops and ending in a larger and increased 
number of drops for the dose, and that he used to come in as many 
as three, and on one or more occasions five times, a day for his pick- 
me-up dosed with the liquor arsenicalis, or, in other words, arsenic in 
solution. Gentlemen, if this is so, I think you will at once see the 
bearing it has on this matter. If the man had contracted a habit of 
that kind, or had created in himself a desire or want of that kind, 
it certainly is not one he would convey or tell to his friends, but 
would rather conceal from them. Then, again, you cannot follow 
closely the habits of a man who is in Liverpool, London, and other 
places going about his business. 

You cannot expect the defence to follow or to put before you 
what the sources of supply were. But you have had one or two 
facts here which I do submit to you have a remarkably important 
bearing on this point of the case. I refer to the consensus of 
opinion expressed by Dr. Hopper and Dr. Humphreys, that they 
regarded this man as a man who was skilled in the knowledge— 
and was proud, Dr. Humphreys says, and boasted of his knowledge 
—of drugs. In Dr. Hopper’s evidence, reference is pointedly 
made to the use of arsenic; and by both Dr. Hopper and Dr. 
Humphreys language is used which indicates that he was a man 
who knew, or thought he knew, a good deal, and was in the habit 
of drugging himself. You have, in Dr. Hopper’s evidence, the 
most serious statement—namely, that in the month of June, 1888, 
or September, 1888, he is not sure which, it was Mrs. Maybrick 
who, at a time when the dark shadow had not passed over her 
name, or over her home, spoke to Dr. Hopper and represented 
that her husband was in the habit of drugging himself with some- 
thing that was pernicious, and she invited his aid to stop the habit 
then. Apparently Dr. Hopper contented himself with searching 
this inner room or dressing-room, whatever it may be called, and 
inasmuch ag he discovered no arsenical compound or arsenic, seems 
to have rested content. This was as far back as June or September, 
1888. She made the same reference to Dr. Humphreys in the 
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beginning of March, 1889, this year. And, again, we have that 
letter which, unhappily, Mr. Michael Maybrick has not preserved— 
and I am not making any imputation upon him because of its not 
being forthcoming—in which he admits that Mrs. Maybrick wrote 
to him in London to point out that her husband was continuing to 
indulge in this practice. Then, when it is mentioned to James 
Maybrick, he uses some strong expression denying it, and no further 
inquiry on the subject is made. In view of the warning to Dr. 
Hopper in June or September, 1888, in view of the warning to Dr. 
Humphreys in the beginning of March, 1889, in view of the letter to 
Michael Maybrick in March, 1889, it is an extraordinary thing, to 
my mind, that, as regards this particular matter, there was not, in 
the lifetime of James Maybrick, even when he was on his sick bed, 
most careful and anxious inquiry made into this particular matter. 
And it is also an extraordinary fact that, although from Wednesday 
—if not from Tuesday, the 7th, certainly from Wednesday—the 8th 
of May, this lady was deposed from the position of mistress in her 
own house—deposed from the position of looking.after her husband, 
and pointed at as an object of suspicion—no adequate search or 
inquiry was made. For it does not seem that at any part of the 
case there was any one manly enough, friendly enough, honest 
enough, to go to her and make to her, in the form of words, a state- 
ment of the charge against her, in order to see whether or not she 
had any explanation to offer. The only approach was when she was 
formally charged. by the policeman, which would afford no oppor- 
tunity except for a mere denial or admission ; the only opportunity 
she seems to have had when there was any discussion about those 
imputations—those floating suspicions against her—was on the 
Tuesday after her husband’s death, when, carried prostrate into the 
spare bedroom, she lay on the bed attended by the nurse, Wilson, for 
several days. On that occasion there does seem to have been some 
conversation, in which Mrs. Briggs and Mrs. Wilson, the nurse, took 
part, at which, at all events, she was present, in which Mrs. Briggs 
did make some allusion to this question of arsenic in the Valentine’s 
meat juice. The policeman who outside heard the conversation of 
these women might have had the opportunity of hearing her make 
some statement, if she did not actually begin one on that occasion ; 
but the policeman, hearing the conversation, and no doubt attracted 
by the subject, called Mrs. Hughes to say that no further conversa- 
tion of the kind must be allowed. 

Gentlemen, upon the first question, viz., the cause of death, by 
arsenic, I have said that it is not disputed that arsenic was in the 
body. It never has been, so far as I am aware, disputed. If the 
account that I have been giving to you of this man’s mode of life be 
true, then you will see whether it is not natural to account for the 
presence of such minute quantities of arsenic as were in fact 
discovered in his body after his death. But the further question 
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caused his death? Was this a death, in other words, by arsenical 
poisoning? And again, I remind you, some of the evidence given 
on this side amounts to nothing more than this, that the symptoms, 
the appearances, are—I must use the word his lordship dislikes— 
consistent with arsenical poisoning; but when every gentleman is 
asked to point out a symptom which is found to exist here which 
would not equally have existed in gastro-enteritis, he failed to 
mention one. I shall have evidence to put before you from persons 
who are skilled in these matters. And that evidence I will presently 
lay before you will be pointed to this, that, although in the progress 
and the history and the experience of these cases the poisonous 
symptoms vary, and you do not find in any case a conjunction of all 
the symptoms, yet the peculiarity of this case is that some of the 
symptoms which are most commonly found are not here, or not dis- 
tinctively marked here, as, for instance, one which will be told to 
you as distinctively a mark of arsenical poisoning—namely, pain at 
the pit of the stomach, and especially on pressure of the stomach— 
is not mentioned in the whole course of Dr. Humphreys’ evidence 
from beginning to end; and if my recollection is right, and if I am 
wrong I will be corrected, the only mention of it occurs during the 
last days of this poor man by one of the nurses; another, cramp of 
the legs ; another, the petechious condition of the stomach, which is, 
in other words, a kind of dotting with red dots the size of a pin’s 
head over the stomach of a man who has died by arsenical poisoning. 
There is absence of rednegs of the lids or suffusion, or the bloodshot 
appearance of the eyes, and, perhaps most important of all, the 
absence of diarrhoea at any time in what one might call an excessive 
degree, and the complete absence of any mention of diarrhcea by 
Dr. Humphreys earlier than Thursday, the 9th May; the only 
previous reference to the question of the condition of the man’s 
bowels, so far as diarrhcea habit is concerned, being that mentioned 
by Dr. Carter, having reference to the day or one before in which he 
describes the man not as having diarrhea, but as having had a loose 
motion. Dr. Tidy, a gentleman as eminent in his profession as Dr. 
Stevenson, and others who will be called before you, speaking of 
their experience and to their best judgment, will tell you that in 
their judgment this is not a case of arsenical poisoning. Some 
symptoms are unquestionably consistent with that cause, but are not 
distinctive of that cause. There are wanting in the symptoms and 
in the post-mortem appearances indications which they would have 
expected to find if the present case had been death by arsenical 
poisoning ; and they will tell you they believe it was a case of gastro- 
enteritis, probably beginning from the day of the Wirral races, the 
27th April, beginning from we know not what, extended by the 
effect of exposure and wet, which I think you will hear he underwent 
on that occasion, followed by error of diet, not unassisted by the 
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strange course of treatment which was pursued in his case at later 
stages of his illness. So far as that part of the case is concerned, 
gentlemen, I think I have done enough to indicate—which is all I 
wish now to do—what will be the evidence laid before you. 

The next, and not less important, matter is, if you should come 
to the conclusion, the clear, definite conclusion, satisfactory to your 
own minds as men who desire honestly and conscientiously to dis- 
charge a painful duty, that this was death due to arsenical poison— 
the next question is, Does this evidence prove to you that the lady in 
the dock was the administrator of the poison? With this part of the 
case I will not trouble you at any great length, but you cannot have 
failed to be struck with one or two very remarkable circumstances. 
The only evidence submitted to you in this case showing the acquisi- 
tion by the prisoner of any substance containing poison, is the 
evidence of the chemists Wokes and Hanson as to selling to her fly- 
papers about the month of April, 1889. And you will have 
observed that in each of these cases, instead of doing what a wicked 
woman contriving an ill thing would have done, going to a place 
where she was not known, she goes to the shop of persons in her own 
neighbourhood, each of whom knew her well, knew her name, ad- 
dressed her certainly in one case by her name, if not in both, and 
in each case the parcel was sent home. Gentlemen, you will ask 
yourselves this question—that arsenic was in the house is undeniable, 
that arsenic was in the house in such quantities as to indicate that 
at some time there was a considerably large quantity is undeniable 
—How comes it, then, that, after all the publicity that this case has 
had, there is no attempt to prove any suggestion in evidence that at 
any time, at any place, from any person, under any circumstances, 
Florence Maybrick purchased substances which were poisonous, or 
from which she could obtain poison, except in this instance of fly- 
papers? There is one bottle particularly to which I will have to 
call your attention, and to which I will allude on another occasion. 
It will be enough for me, and for my learned friend with me in this 
case, to say that, as regards the administration, the alleged adminis- 
tration, by this lady, there may be circumstances of suspicion and 
of mystery which you may not be fully able to dispel, but there is no 
undeniably distinct evidence to justify you in pronouncing a judg- 
ment, a verdict, when the consequences are so serious as involved 
in this case. 

Well, gentlemen, I have one statement to make to you, a grave 
and serious statement to make. I do it because it is the wish of the 
prisoner it should be done, because she mentioned the fact to her 
solicitor before the inquest. I presume my lord will follow the 
course which it is known he has followed on similar occasions, 
namely, treating the statement of the prisoner as being evidence 
for the defence, and will allow her to make such a statement. 


Mr. Justice SrepHen—I may tell you what I have done. The 
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course I have adopted is to allow the prisoner to make any statement 
she wishes. I wish you had mentioned this before, that she might 
have made her statement before you addressed the jury. However, 
I may allow it after you have addressed the jury. She can’t unfor- 
tunately, be sworn, nor can she be questioned about it, but I will 
allow her to make a statement; and the jury will take time to con- 
sider that it was a voluntary statement, a statement made—I am 
sorry for her sake that it is so—without the possibility of cross- 
Sens and without the sanction and weight attached to the 
oath. 

Sir Cartes Russeri—I suggest to my client that she should 
write down whatever she has to say and read it on Monday, if she 
is able and your lordship permits. 

Mr. Justice Srepusn—I do not think the prisoner should be 
allowed to read a written address, in which she might consult those 
around her and obtain advice. That, I think, would be objectionable. 

Sir Cuartes Russuri—lf she is physically able to do it, I should 
be glad if she could address you with notes. I do not know whether 
your lordship should intimate to me whether I should comment or 
bring before you what she wishes to say. 

Mr. Justice StepHen—It has been held by all judges that that 
course ought not to be allowed, and several of them have practised 
what I now propose, viz., that she should be allowed to say whatever 
she pleases. But I cannot go so far as to permit her to write it down. 

Sir Cuartes Russett—I think it would meet your lordship’s 
views, and I think it ought to be carried out, that no one should 
communicate with her between this and Monday morning. 

Mr. Justice StepHan—Then let it be regarded as an order of 
the Court to the persons who are in charge of her. If she likes to 
make notes, by all means let her do so. 

Sir Cuartes Russeru—I cannot but echo the observation which 
has been made as to the regrettable circumstance, as I cannot but 
think it, that, in the interests of justice, in the interests of innocence 
if there is innocence, in the interests of penal justice if there be 
guilt, the prisoner should not have the opportunity of making a 
statement under such solemn sanction as evidence is ordinarily given 
—ay, and I will go further, and of having that statement tested in 
open Court by cross-examination. Because it is obvious a woman who 
has gone through what this woman has gone through, for days the 
object on which so many curious eyes have been fixed—and, however 
great an effort she may make to conceal the effect on her, she must 
feel acutely her position, and feel all the painful incidents of the 
trial—it is almost impossible that she could make a statement com- 
plete in all points and perfectly coherent, such as you would desire 
to hear. I will not even make a reference to the statement which 
I am told she desires to make, and which she had already made before 
the inquest was held. I will make no further reference to it. ater 
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offer in evidence the fact that she did make that statement before 
any evidence was given at the inquest at all. I will pass from it; 
I will not even make allusion as to what the subject is. It is a 
grave statement; it is an extraordinary statement, which will need 
every scrutiny and examination by you, in relation to which you 
will have to ask yourselves the question, If it be not a true statement, 
how comes it that the woman, who might make other excuses and 
explanations, comes to make that? 

At this stage I need not do more than I have in directing your 
minds to the two points to which the evidence will be addressed. 
Can you say that this death was one by arsenical poisoning? Was 
the poison found in the system to be accounted for by his own habits? 
And, next, was there evidence—is there evidence—which drives you 
irresistibly to the conclusion that there is no other course open to 
you than to find that Florence Maybrick, under circumstances of 
the greatest cruelty, thus murdered and destroyed her husband? And 
one concluding observation only remains. I refer to that dark cloud 
that passed over her life, and rests, and must for all time rest, upon 
her character as a woman and a wife. But I would earnestly entreat 
you not to allow any repugnance that you may find resting in your 
minds against a sin so abhorrent as that to lead you to the con- 
clusion, unless the evidence drives you irresistibly there, that, because 
a wife has forgotten her duty and faithfulness to her husband, she 
is to be regarded as one who deliberately and wickedly will seek to 
destroy his life. 


Evidence for the Defence. 


Nicuouas Bateson, examined by Mr. Picxrorp—I come from 
Memphis, U.S.A. From the year 1877 up to the year 1881 I 
remember the late Mr. James Maybrick. He resided at Norfolk, 
Virginia, and we were both in the cotton business. I remember the 
name of a man, Thomas Stansell, a servant man who waited upon us. 
I have seen him here recently. Mr. Maybrick had chills and fever 
in the autumn of 1877, or what is commonly known as malarial fever, 
and he took arsenic and strychnine for that by order of Dr. Ward, 
who was an old doctor there at the time. I don’t know where the 
medicine was made up, but probably it was made up at Santos’s 
drug store, under Dr. Ward’s premises. So far as I know, Mr. May- 
brick went on for about three months with these prescriptions of 
arsenic. That is the only period I know of. Ido not remember his 
suffering afterwards from malarial fever. He was a man who was 
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nervous about his health ; he constantly rubbed the back of his hands 
in the morning and complained of numbness in his hands and limbs. 
He was very much afraid of being paralysed. 

Did that continue about the same, or did they decrease or in- 
crease when he complained of numbness?—They got worse the last 
year I lived with him—worse than the first year. During the time 
I knew him he did not become more addicted to taking different 
medicines. 1 don’t know what medicines he took, as I never took 
any notice. I know a man Thompson who was an officer on board a 
steamer in the docks when I was living with Mr. Maybrick in Norfolk. 
Mr. Maybrick also knew him. I do not recollect whether they 
became intimate. I have seen him here, and I have recognised him 
as an acquaintance of Mr. Maybrick. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Apprson—I am a Liverpool man. I 
have come here from Memphis, where I am connected with the 
cotton business. I ceased living with Mr. Maybrick in 1881, when 
he got married. 

That was what led you to separate?—Yes. 

Had he any chills and fever when he took this medicine in 1877? 
—Yes, certainly. 

Is that the sort of malaria that prevails in Norfolk ?—Yes. 

And is that the ordinary remedy taken for it so far as you 
know ?—The ordinary remedy is quinine. That was given to him 
without effect, and he had to take arsenic and strychnine instead. 

As well as quinine/—No. It is a stronger medicine than 
quinine, and produces the same result, I understand. 

Do you understand how the arsenic was mixed that was given to 
him ?—It was in a bottle, in solution with something. 

Did it apparently do him good?—It did; it cured him. 

I understood he took it for three months/—For quite three 
months. 

He did not complain after that of any peculiar symptoms— 
vomiting, diarrhoea, or illness, or so on, that you know of?—Not of 
the malarial symptoms, no. I saw him last year, in July. 

Re-examined by Mr. Picxrorp—You say it cured him of the 
malarial symptoms. Was there anything else left?—That was the 
specific disease at the time. He had symptoms of other diseases 
afterwards, but once you break up the chills they do not return— 
they are done for. 

What were the other things you mean that he had?—I mean his 
feelings of numbness in the limbs. That had nothing whatever to 
do with the malaria. 

What you mean is this, that it cured him of malaria, but the 
symptoms of rubbing of the hands and numbness were left ?—These 
symptoms increased. They were, I should say, hypochondriacal 
symptoms. 
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R. Tompson, examined by Sir Cuarues Russett—I hold a 
master mariner’s certificate from 1853. My eyesight has begun to fail, 
and I have no longer command of ships as I once had. I arrived in 
this city on my last voyage about six weeks ago. In consequence of 
seeing this case in the paper, I wrote to Mr. Pickford saying that I 
knew something about Mr. Maybrick. In 1880 I was second officer 
of the steamship ‘‘ Plantain,’’ belonging to Messrs. Horsfall, of this 
city. At that time I sailed from Liverpool, taking with me two 
dogs to Mr. Bateson, the last witness. He was living at the time 
with the late Mr. James Maybrick. I was invited to his house, 
and was introduced to him at dinner. He recognised me as a 
gentleman whom he had met before. During my stay I was very 
intimate with him; I met him almost every day; I used to dine with 
him, and he used to come down to my ship sometimes. I recollect 
one day meeting him when he asked me to have a drink. 

Did you have a drink immediately, or did anything happen ?!— 
He said, ‘‘ I have a call to make here,’’ and we walked to a druggist’s 
in Main Street, near the post office. I do not recollect the name 
of the druggist; it was a peculiar name. When we went into the 
druggist’s Mr. Maybrick said, ‘‘ I want my desideratum.’’ Without 
asking further questions, the assistant handed him two powders, 
something similar to, but smaller than, a seidlitz powder. | When 
handing him the paper he said, ‘“‘ It’s all right, Mr. Maybrick.’’ 
One of the packets was a white paper, and the other was a yellow 
paper. He put his finger on the yellow paper and said, ‘“‘ Now, Mr. 
Maybrick, be careful.’”’ That is all I heard him say. He was some- 
times called ‘‘ Colonel,’’ and sometimes Mr. Maybrick. I remember 
being sent by the captain te this same chemist a day or two after. 
I saw the same assistant I had seen the previous day, and he appeared 
to recognise me. He made a statement to me with reference to Mr. 
Maybrick. I recollect Mr. Maybrick coming to my cabin after that. 
I spoke to Mr. Maybrick with regard to what was told me by the 
assistant in the druggist’s shop. We were on familiar terms, and 
I took the liberty of speaking to him about taking this arsenic. I 
said, “‘ 1 believe, Mr. Maybrick, you are in the habit of taking a 
dangerous and noxious drug.’’ He said, ‘‘ What is that?’’ I said, 
** Arsenic ’’; and he said, ‘‘ Who the devil told you?’’ I said, 
‘““T asked the druggist’s assistant at the store, and he told me you 
are in the habit of taking it,”’ and I said that it was a great pity. 
He said, ‘‘ Damn his impudence.”’ 

By a Juryman—I had been in the shop once before. 

Examination continued—Once before you were sent back by 
Captain Price when you had this conversation?—Yes. I had no 
further conversation with Mr. Maybrick regarding the arsenic. He 
was very touchy on the subject, and so I dropped it. He neither 
admitted nor denied taking it. 
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NicHouas Batzson, recalled, examined by Sir Coartes Russett— 
The last witness is an officer whom Mr. Maybrick knew out in 
Norfolk. I do not know whether there were any regulations as to 
the sale of arsenic in America before 1883. I don’t know whether 
it was easily procured or not. Santos’s drug shop is in the Main 
Street about three blocks from the post office. 


THomas STaNnsELL, examined by Sir Cuaries Russsrr—I am a 
waiter at the St. James’s Hotel, Norfolk, Virginia. I recollect being 
engaged as a servant to Mr. James Maybrick and Mr. Bateson when 
they lived together in York Street, Norfolk. I acted as servant during 
the years 1878, 1879, and 1880. I remember that Mr. Maybrick 
told me to let him know before I went to the stores. I went to him, 
and he gave me half a dollar and told me to stop at the druggist’s 
and get him some arsenic. The first time he told me was about two 
weeks after I entered his service. I went to the druggist’s, and I was 
asked who it was for. I told them, and I got it and brought it back— 
a very small package. As far as I can remember, I did this three or 
four times. I always got half a dollar to pay for it. When I brought 
him the arsenic he told me to go and make him some beef tea. I 
went and filled a cup and brought it to him. He asked me to give 
him a spoon, and, taking the spoon, he opened the package and took 
a small bit out. This he put in the tea and stirred it up. I got the 
stuff sometimes in a parcel and sometimes in a bottle. 

How was it that you got it in a bottle sometimes and sometimes 
in paper?—He told me just what form he wanted it in. I got it from 
Santos’s in Main Street, about a block away from the post office, and 
also from Barrowes. Every time I brought it to Mr. Maybrick I 
saw him take a small bit with the spoon, as I have described. He 
had a great habit of rubbing his hands and his limbs. I continued 
in his service until he came to England to be married. 

Besides this arsenic you have told us about used he to send you 
for any other things of that kind—I mean medicines?—Yes, a great 
many bottles. I could not exactly say what they were, but there 
was quinine compound, cardamom pills, and seidlitz powders. He 
had a great many medicine bottles in his room, and he was in the 
habit of dosing himself with medicines. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Appison—I have been in England for 
about a week. This is the first time I have been here. I was 
brought here to give this evidence. 

Can you tell me now what year you saw him meet the chemist? 
He was married in 1881, remember?!—It happened in 1878. He 
went abovt four times in the season. 

Was it once in each year or oftener?!—I cannot say. 

Can you remember that year whether there was any bad air or 
fever in Norfolk? Was he ili!—He seemed to be ill at that time. 
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Did you take a prescription to the chemist or had he a prescrip- 
tion already !—I did not take one. He told me to go to the druggist, 
and he gave me half a dollar to get arsenic with. He did not tell me 
how much to get. The chemist seemed to know quite well. 

Did he seem to be well after taking his beef tea?-—No, he did 
not seem to be very well. I really cannot say whether he was better 
or worse. 

Re-examined by Sir Cuartes Russpnt—When I asked for half a 
dollar’s worth of arsenic I did not get any change. 


Epwin Garnett Haaton, examined by Sir Cuartes Russeii-—l 
live at 20 Wylva Road, Annfield, Liverpool. I am now retired from 
business. I made a statement to the police and also to the solicitors 
for the accused. I am a registered chemist of thirty-seven years’ 
standing. I carried on business at 14 Exchange Street East for a little 
over seventeen years, and before that I carried on business for about 
seventeen years in Dale Street. I gave up business in Exchange 
Street in April, 1888. For some time I carried on business in another 
shop in Walton Vale, but I have now retired altogether. I have been 
shown by the police and Mr. Cleaver a photograph of the deceased 
Mr. Maybrick. I recognised him as a gentleman whom I knew, 
although I did not know his name. He called frequently at my shop 
in Exchange Street East. I should say that I had known him as a 
customer, off and on, for about ten years or more. The way I 
came to identify him by his name was by seeing the report of the case 
before the coroner and seeing his likeness. He used to come into 
my shop and get a “‘ pick-me-up ”’ and drink it. 

Do you recollect his giving you directions to put anything into 
the tonic?—I recollect him first giving me a prescription which altered 
it. 

Altered it by what?—The liquor arsenicalis. I do not recollect 
whose precription it was. 

Was his prescription merely for the liquor arsenicalis, or for the 
pick-me-up and the liquor arsenicalis?/—With the liquor. I gave 
him the prescription. Unfortunately, I do not have the prescription 
now. 

Did you dispense the same quantity of this liquor arsenicalis at 
the beginning as at the end?—No. Towards the end it was 75 per 
cent. greater in quantity than it was originally. At the beginning 
it would be a trifle over four drops, and it would be increased to 
seven. 

How often used he to ask for this!—From two to five times a 
day. 

Was it towards the end that he got it most frequently !—Yes. 
About twelve months before I gave up in Exchange Street East he 
told me why he was taking this liquor arsenicalis. 
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Do you know that liquor arsenicalis has aphrodisiacal qualities? 
Do you know that word!—I do not. 

By Mr. Justics StepHen—Did it excite passion’—Yes, it had 
that effect. 

Examination continued—I gave it to him last fully six months 
before I left Exchange Street East. I had been giving it to him 
for about eighteen months. Many men from the Flags used to turn 
in to get pick-me-ups in my shop. I had other customers besides 
Mr. Maybrick who got liquor arsenicalis. 

When he has been going away from home have you done anything 
for him at his request ?—Yes, I have made up eight or sixteen doses, 
according to the size of the bottle. I could not say when was the 
last time I made it up in a bottle. When I left my shop in Exchange 
Street East in 1888 the prescriptions were all sold as waste paper and 
destroyed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Appison—Have you ever had the name 
of Maybrick at all in your book ?—No. 

Had you ever heard his name in any shape?—No. 

You did not know him, then?—I knew him well, but I did not 
know his name, nor did I know who he was. When I saw his portrait 
in the Lwerpool Echo 1 recognised him as being a customer at my 
shop. I myself compounded the pick-me-ups, which were very much 
used by gentlemen of the Flags. I have had asmany as sixteen gentle- 
men follow each other at a time in the morning. Some of them take 
pick-me-ups several times in the day. The effect is to improve the 
digestion. Liquor arsenicalis is a solution. The ordinary dose of a 
pick-me-up is a wine glass. In one dose there would be seven drops 
of the liquor arsenicalis, and it would not do anybody any harm. 
Other gentlemen frequently took this liquor arsenicalis as a tonic. 
So far as I can see, it did not do anybody any harm. Mr. Maybrick 
used to call in at my place on the way down to his office. 

I believe that each chemist as a rule has his own tonic ?!-—They 
are fond of concocting these things. I should not like to say that it 
is very common to add liquor arsenicalis to tonics. A small number 
of the gentlemen would ask for Fowler’s solution, which was intended 
to brace up their nerves. 

Re-examined by Sir Cuartes Russpnu—A great many took the 
pick-me-ups, but only a few had liquor arsenicalis with their pick- 
me-up. Seven drops five times a day would be nearly equal to one 
third of a grain of white arsenic. 


Dr. J. DryspaLe, examined by Sir Cuartes Russern—I am a 
physician, practising in Liverpool. The late Mr. James Maybrick 
consulted me; that is all I know of him. I recognise his photo- 
graph which is now shown to me. He consulted me on 19th 
November of last year. He said that he had been complaining 
for about three months. He was suffering from an attack 
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of pains from side to side of the head and a creeping ll over 
the head, preceded by pains on the right side of the head and a 
dull headache. He was never free from pain except in the early 
morning, and possibly in the forenoon. There was no foul taste in 
the mouth. After smoking much or taking too much wine he became 
numb down the left leg and hand, and liable to eruption upon the 
skin. These were the symptoms of which he complained. I saw 
him afterwardson 22nd and 26th November, 5th and 10th December, 
and 7th March in the present year. On 7th March he stated that he 
had been better during the interval, but never more than two days 
quite free from headache, although it was not so bad, and a little 
creeping sensation. He had no aggravation after eating; the tongue 
was a little furred, and there was still pain and numbness of the left 
leg and hand, but not so bad. The symptoms were substantially the 
same on each visit. I had some conversation with him about his 
habits. He did not say anything about being in the habit of drugging 
himself. I asked him what medicine he had been in the habit of 
taking, and he said nitro-hydrochloric acid, strychnine, hydrate of 
potash, and several others. He mentioned these names by word of 
mouth, and he understood them. He seemed to be suffering from 
nervous dyspepsia. I should say that he was hypochondriacal. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Anprson—I had him as a patient with 
his name and address in the regular way. I practise homeeopathically. 
I also practise allopathically, but I believe in the other treatment. 

It was from your reputation as an expert in the homceopathic 
system that he came to you!—Yes. 

He consulted you for dyspepsia—you call it nervous dyspepsia. 
Is that caused by nervous symptoms, or do they both go together !— 
They do. 

A man who is dyspeptic and nervous is very often out of order? 
It is very generally the case. He gave me the whole account of his 
condition and remedies, which I entered in my diary. 

Did he mention anything he had taken for his nervous and 
dyspeptic condition ?—Yes. 

Did he make any mention of arsenic!—He made no mention of 
it. 

Although he seemed to be very intelligent about the drugs he 
was taking ?—Yes. I prescribed various things for him. 

Was there any arsenic prescribed in any shape or form ?—No. 

Did you prescribe such remedies as you usually prescribe in the 
course of your practice?—Yes. 

Re-examined by Sir Cuartus Russsiu—Persons who have taken 
arsenic have come to me, but I have no experience of it as a poison. 

Do you know that persons who are in the habit of taking 
arsenic suffer in leaving it off?—I have no experience, but would not 
hesitate to leave it off immediately. 

By Mr. Justice StrpHen—lIs it not in your experience that 
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people leaving off arsenic, after being in the habit of taking it, 
suffer a depressing effect? No, and I do not believe it. 

Have you had any experience of arsenic—do you know much 
about it ?—Not specially. 


Wiuuiam J. THomson, examined—I knew the late Mr. Maybrick 
pretty well. I recollect seeing him riding on the racecourse at the 
Wirral races about 27th April, on the other side of the water. 
There was rain during the day. I do not know where he dined that 
evening. I remember speaking to him on the racecourse and of his 
complaining of not being well. I said to him, ‘‘ You don’t seem to 
be able to keep your horse,’’ and he said afterwards, on coming 
back, that he had taken a double dose that morning. 

Are you sure it was only medicine he said !—Yes. 

How do you recollect that!—He was not in his usual seat, but 
shaking about. 


Joun THompson, examined by Sir Cuartes RusseLy—I carry 
on business as a wholesale druggist at 58 Hanover Street. I have 
been in business there for some seventeen years. I knew the late 
Mr. James Maybrick. I had in my employ a relation of his, a 
cousin. After this cousin left me Mr. Maybrick came and asked 
me if I would take him back again. He came first to me about 
1884, and he continued with me until some time in 1886. As my 
assistant he had access to all the drugs. I believe Mr. Maybrick 
was at my place three or four times. I think I saw him every time 
he called. 

Would there have been any difficulty if he had desired to get 
drugs!—Not the slightest. When he came he was shown into the 
warehouse. He is now dead. 


Cuartes Meyrmort Tipy, examined by Sir Cartes RussELt—I 
am a Bachelor of Medicine and Master of Surgery. I am an 
Examiner of Forensic Medicine at the London Hospital, and have 
practised there for more than twenty years. I am employed as an 
analyst by the Home Office. I have had a very large experience in 
cases, amongst others, of poisoning, since the year 1862, when I 
became assistant to one of the most eminent chemists in London. 
I have assisted at a very large number of post-mortem examina- 
tions, about a thousand. I was formerly one of the assistant 
pathologists at the London Hospital. 

Can you give me some idea as regards the number of cases of 
arsenical poisoning which have come before you within the past few 
years !—I should say close upon forty. 

Do those enable you to indicate the recurring and distinctive 
indications found in cases of arsenical poisoning !—Yes, certainly ; 
I think they were very clearly and distinctively given by the learned 
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Will you just enumerate those which you lay most stress upon 
as being distinctive!—The purging and the vomiting, which were 
described correctly as being in a very excessive degree. 

When you say that, you mean described by the cvunsel to be a 
distinctive sign of arsenical poison /—Yes ; then a burning pain in 
the abdomen, but more marked in the pit of the stomach, which pain 
is considerably increased by pressure. 

What next ?—That pain is usually associated with a pain in the 
calves of the legs. Then, after a certain interval, suffusion of the 
eyes—the eyes fill with tears—great irritability about the eyelids, 
and frequent intolerance of light. There are then symptoms, such 
as cramps, tenesmus, straining, more or less present. But the 
prominent symptoms which I should attach more importance to than 
anything else are those I have mentioned—first, the sickness ; violent 
and incessant vomiting, very often with blood, frequently mixed 
with bile; the diarrhoea; and the pain in the stomach and eyes. 
There are many others, of course. 

Is it true in your experience that you may find some one of 
these symptoms wanting in cases of arsenical poisoning !—I agree 
with Dr. Stevenson that the anomalies in this poisoning are very 
great. He said greater than in any irritant poison; but I fancy 
this is due to the fact that there is an infinitely greater number of 
cases of arsenical poisoning than of any other poisoning, and the 
result is that the anomalies become more apparent in the case of 
arsenical poisoning than in any others. 

We have heard it is easy to detect —Oh, yes, extremely simple. 

You have vomiting, excessive and persistent purging, pain in 
the stomach, the eyes swollen, and you have not known a case where 
these four distinctive symptoms have not been strongly marked 1— 
Personally, I have known cases where each one of the four symptoms 
has been absent in the case, but I have never known a case in which 
all the four symptoms have been absent. 

We will discuss the evidence in detail afterwards, but first as to 
the vomiting, which, you say, often is a distinctive mark—have you 
followed the description of the sickness of this poor man!—Yes, I 
have followed every detail in the case so far as I could, and I have 
read all the depositions both before the coroner and before the 
magistrates. 

I will ask you first whether the account of the vomiting agrees 
with your description of excessive and persistent vomiting ?—Cer- 
tainly not; it is not that kind of vomiting that is described as 
taking place in a typical case of arsenical poisoning. 

Why ?—Why, the vomiting is persistent, incessant, and violent. 
The peculiarity of the vomiting in arsenic cases is that it does not 
relieve; but the patient, as soon as he has vomited, begins to vomit 
again immediately. 

About diarrhea, you noticed that in the account of the case the 
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first mention of the looseness of the bowels was on the 9th May 1— 
Yes. 

If there had been an administration of harmful doses, or a 
succession of doses, of arsenic beginning on the 27th or 28th of 
April, or any intermediate day before the 5th and 6th May, in your 
judgment would you have expected to hear of diarrhcea long before 
that day?’—I should most certainly have expected it, and if it is 
absent the case is an exceptional one, but I admit the exception. 

You admit there may be an exception’—Yes. I admit there 
may be an exception, that is to say, a case of arsenical poisoning 
without diarrhcea. I wish to say further that the term ‘‘ looseness 
of the bowels ’’ does not convey to me any idea of diarrhoea from 
arsenical poisoning. 

I should just like to ask you this, still upon the hypothesis, the 
supposition, of the administration of a harmful dose of arsenic, how 
soon after the administration would you, in the ordinary course, 
expect to see signs of its effects in the shape of sickness and 
vomiting !—That varies necessarily with a great many conditions, 
such as the quantity of food in the stomach, and such like. But, 
as a rule, the symptoms of arsenic come on, as Dr. Stevenson has 
said, in half an hour to an hour and a half. I think he stated it 
perfectly correctly, as far as my experience goes. But it may be 
delayed longer, for instance, if the stomach is full; if it was given, 
for instance, in some hard body, like a dumpling. 

How soon after the administration of a dose of arsenic should 
you expect diarrheea or purging?!—-That would probably occur in 
two hours. 

You agree with Dr. Stevenson, then!—Perfectly; that is my 
own experience. 

You are aware, are you not, that there is no mention of pain in 
the stomach until on the eve of the death of this man!—That is so. 

As a matter of fact—allowing for exceptional cases—excep- 
tional cases where pain in the stomach and abdomen are wanting 
are excessively rare, far more than vomiting and purging ?—I 
venture to call that a toxicological curiosity. 

You speak of the eyes, and said that you have never in your 
experience known a case in which there was an absence of this 
characteristic or distinctive symptom in a single case?—No; no case 
has ever come before me. 

But I must ask you about one thing. Tenesmus is properly 
rendered by the word ?—Straining. 

By Mr. Justicu Srspuun—lIs the absence of the symptoms of 
the eyes—is that sufficient to make the case exceptional in itself ?— 
No, my lord; I do not think so. The condition of the eyes does not 
occur as soon as the other three symptoms which I have mentioned. 
All four are the dominant symptoms—sickness, diarrhoea, par- 
ticularly pain, and then the condition of the eyes, all the prominent 
symptoms not being present in this case. 2 
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Examination continued—Then a subsidiary and less important 
one was the cramp in the calves of the legs!—Yes. 

In your judgment is tenesmus always present where there is 
diarrhcea?!—That is my opinion. It is an extremely common 
symptom. 

Could any one in any sense call it a distinctive symptom of 
arsenical poisoning !—I don’t think any one would place it as such. 
It is a common thing in summer diarrhea. 

I want to ask you this general question. Taking the whole of 
the symptoms which have been before the post-mortem and analysis, 
could any one, in your judgment, safely suggest to us arsenical 
poisoning ?—I can only speak for myself in the case. 

And you say undoubtedly that these are not the symptoms of 
arsenical poisoning, nor do they point to such?—Certainly not. 


Now I come to the post-mortem appearances. You have 
actually assisted at some forty cases of supposed arsenical poison- 
ing 1—Yes. 


What are the features which you find distinctive of arsenical 
poisoning ?—There are two important characteristics—post-mortem 
characteristics—of arsenical poisoning. The first is redness, more 
or less, over the entire stomach. 

By Mr. Justice StrpHen—Do you mean under tne skin?—Yes, 
my lord. Internally I am speaking of. Call it submucous if you 
like. And that redness is, in my experience, a very peculiar one 
in the case of arsenic, which, so far as my own observation is 
concerned, is never found in any other case of irritant poison. 
And that is minute petechiz over the surface of the redness. I 
should say that originally I remember this being pointed out by 
Dr. Seguard, and I have always made a point of observing this 
subject. I have given a drawing which I made myself, from a cast 
which I made from a stomach which I saw. 

Examination continued—That was, in fact, the diagram I was 
offering to show Dr. Stevenson ?—Yes; I saw the stomach, prepared 
the cast, and made the drawing myself. 

[The drawing was handed to witness, who in turn handed it to 
his lordship, explaining as follows:—This was a case of acute 
poisoning by arsenic that occurred in 1863, and it illustrates the 
condition of the stomach in arsenical poisoning. The petechix 
appearance are the small blots. | 

You say your attention was drawn to this as a distinct feature 
by Dr. Seguard, and you have since made observations yourself 
and found it was so?—Yes. 

[Mr. Justice Stephen said he thought the jury should see the 
drawing, and it was handed to them. Turning to the witness, his 
lordship asked for the meaning of the term ‘‘ petechie,’’ with which 
he confessed himself unfamiliar. | 

Mr. Appison—It is the Italian for fleabite, my lord. 
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Examination continued—I have known circumstances in which 
there has been a small amount of inflammatory condition. That was 
the case of a man who took 12 grains of arsenic, and died in five 
and a half hours. 

You heard the description of the body, and you have the post- 
mortem notes; is there any suggestion in that of any such appear- 
ance!—The notes do not convey that idea to me. The arborescent 
condition did not convey it to me; it conveys a totally different thing. 

What I understand you to say is this, that the degree of petechize 
varies very much?—But although it varies, to my mind it is the 
most distinctive characteristic of post-mortem appearances in cases 
of arsenical poisoning. 

What is the other distinctive feature?—If there is an interval 
of time between the administration of the poison and the advent of 
death, if the interval is considerable, there is a second most char- 
acteristic appearance in the post-mortem; there are fatty changes in 
the viscera. 

Then I understand that would be more peculiarly so where the 
doses had to be given over a period of time?—Yes. 

But assuming that the administration of proper doses began 
in April, and were from time to time repeated until the man died, 
was the period sufficiently long to enable you to expect the formation 
of these fatty appearances!/—No. But I can point to exceptional 
cases where there were rapid fat changes. 

As regards the appearances of the stomach—that is, the descrip- 
tion given of redness at the cardiac end of the stomach, the natural 
colour, and the red appearances at the pyloric end?—Conjoined with 
the duodenum, and with such other parts, I would say that these 
are perfectly consistent with death from gastro-enteritis. 

And not caused by arsenical poisoning at all?—Yes. 

You have assisted at a great many post-mortem examinations, 
and have diagnosed cases when the patients were living, and have 
afterwards tried to see whether the diagnoses were borne out !—Yes ; 
or, rather, I should say other persons have tried to diagnose them. 

Very well, and you have seen whether the diagnosis was borne out 
by the appearances after death !—Yes. 

You have known cases where the post-mortem did not bear out 
the diagnosis !—Very frequently, I am sorry to say. 

Have you also had cases where even the post-mortem appearances 
were such as could not satisfactorily account for death?—Very many 
cases where one was unable from post-mortem appearances to say of 
what the person died. vf: 

Have you known many cases of gastro-enteritis set up where 
there was no suggestion of arsenical poisoning !—Oh, dear, yes, very 
many. I want to point out that I quite agree with the remark that 
has been made in the evidence that gastro-enteritis does not occur 
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That is, there must be some cause?—Yes, there must be a cause. 

From your experience, are these causes various!/—Various; I 
can speak of three causes that have more than once come before 
me professionally. 

For example?—First, in the case of the sausage poisoning, where 
the inflammation, occurring in the stomach and in the intestines, 
has been greater than anything certainly recorded in this case. 

What would that be due to?—It would be very difficult for me 
to say what the sausage poison was due to, but it would be due to 
alkaloid generated in the sausage by some bacilli. It is an open 
question, but I know the question very well indeed. 

And you have seen the post-mortem?—I have seen and investi- 
gated a case of that kind, and I may say in some respects many cases 
of that kind. Perhaps the most remarkable case is the effects of 
cheese. A great many cases have come before me of very great 
inflammatory conditions produced by the action of cheese setting up 
gastritis and gastro-enteritis. In one case especially the symptoms 
were actually described as due to arsenic. I could give a very 
remarkable case where a number of people were made ill by the cheese. 
I examined it for arsenic, but I could find none. And the man in the 
laboratory took this cheese which I gave him home, and the following 
morning, when I came down, I heard that three of his children were 
in the hospital, said to be suffering from arsenical poisoning, which 
I found out was due to the taking of the cheese, and there was not a 
trace of arsenic in it or anything of that kind. There are a great 
many other things. Lobster is a thing that gives the same result in 
some few cases. 

By Mr. Justice SrepHen—And the others?—The things in my 
mind were lobster, sausage poisoning and cheese. 

HLaanunation continued—Now, as regards the symptoms of which 
you describe the appearance, you say they are not distinctive of 
arsenical poisoning, but would occur in gastritis or gastro-enteritis 
however set up. And does your experience enable you to say what 
are the only causes that will set up gastro-enteritis!—I cannot say. 
I expect they are very many indeed. 

Does your experience enable you to say with any degree of 
confidence that you could exhaust these causes?—Oh, dear, no. 

Was your attention attracted during the description of the post- 
mortem by Dr. Humphreys as to there being a greater redness in the 
posterior portions !—There is always a certain kind of lividities that 
occur at the posterior portions from the gravitation of blood; and 
these lividities become a brighter red from exposure. This is an 
important fact. 

Now, before I go on to analysis, I wish to ask you this. Arsenic 
is taken up in greater or less rapidity, as you have pointed out, 
according to the facilities for contact with the mucous membranes of 
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the stomach !—Yes ; and according to the greater or less facilities with 
which it is taken into the blood. 

What is the principal organ of the body by which it is eliminated? 
—By the kidneys, through the urine. 

According to your experience, has the fact of arsenic being 
taken into the system an effect upon the operation of the kidneys ?— 
Yes, as a rule, the action of arsenic is to decrease the quantity of 
urine. I admit, of course, exceptions, but it is the rule. 

So that the fact of the repeated administration of arsenic will 
lessen the efficacy of the organs for urinating ?!—Manifestly. A poison 
that must have a special action on the organs of elimination is likely 
at the same time to affect the healthiness of that organ. 

We learn from the results that in the spleen, the lungs, stomach, 
bile, &c., there was found no trace of arsenic ?—No. 

But that there was found a certain weighable quantity in the 
liver and intestines, with traces in the kidneys ?—Yes. 

That is the result of the analysis ?—Yes. 

What do you say to that state of things!—The quantity assumed 
to be present (because it is not a quantity discovered but assumed to 
be present) is somewhere about three-tenths of a grain. 

Do you think that assumption is warranted?—I do not think so 
at all. For instance, to take a certain quantity of the intestines and 
to find a certain quantity of arsenic, and then multiply by the weight 
of the entire intestines, is certainly not an assumption to my mind 
which is accurate in any way. 

I do not know whether you noticed what Dr. Stevenson said 
about weighing another set of intestines?—There were two sets. 

Assuming that you had actually the whole of the intestines of a 
given subject, would it be fair to assume that arsenic was equally 
distributed over the intestines?—No; as a matter of fact, we know 
that it is not. Arsenic is not equally distributed over the intestines. 
I happen to know that arsenic is not equally distributed over the 
intestines. 

Therefore, to work out the calculation of the presence of those 
three-tenths of a grain of arsenic in the liver is wrong !—Yes. 

I want to ask you how you would get at the proportion of the 
arsenic in the liver?—This ought to be done. The whole liver—I 
have always done it myself, and so, of course, I can speak—ought to 
be mashed up, and you take a quantity of the mash after mixing it 
thoroughly. You cannot estimate the quantity of arsenic in the liver 
by cutting off a bit here and there, and I could give many instances 
in my experience in illustration. 

Is it proper to point out that the result might be that you might 
get a lesser proportion of arsenic than was in the rest of the liver?— 
Yes, the quantity might be more or less. 

It is not a reliable datum to go on?—Certainly not. I could give 
a case which occurred to me in which I found half a grain in ten 
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ounces, and in this instance I could only recover one grain from the 
entire liver. 

Now, as regards the small quantity found in the intestines, does 
your observation equally apply to that?—It applies more to the 
intestines than to the liver. As a matter of fact, in certain parts 
of the intestines there is always, as we know very well, a greater 
chance of finding arsenic than in other parts. 

Then I ask you this: What did you make out to be the total 
quantity weighed from the liver, taking together Mr. Davies and Dr. 
Stevenson ?—I am afraid I have not got the details here. They are 
very small numbers ; I think it is 46 thousandths and 15 thousandths. 

I think not; because you have to add Mr. Davies’s quantity /— 
True; together it comes to 82 or 83 thousandths. 

What I want to ask you is this. Does the presence of that 
quantity of arsenic so discovered, in your judgment, prove the evil 
administration, criminally or otherwise, of arsenic!—No, and I may 
give you two cases to prove it. They were both cases where arsenic 
had been given medicinally. They were both cases of phthisis, 
where arsenic had been given medicinally for some periods before 
death. In the first case the arsenic had been given for three months 
before death. In the case where it was given for three months I 
found in six ounces of the liver upon analysing it ‘028 of a grain of 
arsenious acid. 

That would be 28 thousandths, would it not?—-Yes. There were 
two-tenths of a grain in the whole liver. It was mashed up, and I 
took six ounces of it and determined the arsenic in that amount, 
multiplying it by the weight of the liver, which I was justified in 
doing, having a uniform mash. The other case was also one in 
which it was given for five months; and in the liver I found -174 of 
a grain of arsenious acid, and both at the heart and spleen and 
kidneys there were minute traces. Both of these cases died from 
phthisis, and there was no suggestion or possibility of arsenical poison 
being the cause of death. 

And are there recorded cases where even there was a longer 
interval than that ?—Oh, yes. 

You noticed that in Dr. Stevenson’s account he speaks of traces 
in the kidneys ?—Yes. 

Now, recollect the kidneys are the organs by which principally 
it is eliminated. Does the absence of more distinct traces suggest 
anything to you!—No, as a fact there is nothing more than a mere 
trace often found in the kidneys. 

What do you say to the absence of arsenic in the spleen, lungs, 
stomach, bile, and fluid from the mouth—does that point or not in 
the direction of arsenical poisoning, or in the opposite direction ?—I 
think that part is rather variable; but I don’t think I can answer 
that question distinctly one way or the other. 
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There is no doubt, I presume, that there may be death caused 
by arsenic without any being found at all?—That is so. It is very 
extraordinary. I confess that cases are recorded. 

By Mr. Justicn StepHn—Is it a fact that the administration of 
arsenic gradually weakens and destroys life, and persons die from 
the effects just after it has been eliminated?—It is a question of 
elimination. 

The matter has been very much discussed in the celebrated case 
of Dr. Smethurst?—It was, my lord. I venture to say that case 
must be very exceptional. 

Ezramination continued—The result of your view is that some of 
the symptoms found here are consistent—I think I may use the word 
here—with arsenical poisoning, but not distinctive of it!—That is so. 
Tenesmus and such are consistent. 

But as regards the symptoms ?—There is the absence of three or 
four of the leading symptoms; and if I had been called upon to advise, 
I should have said it was undoubtedly not arsenical poisoning. 

Is that view strengthened by the post-mortem?!—Very much 
strengthened. The post-mortem has very much strengthened my 
view. 

Do you know anything yourself on the question of arsenic being 
eaten by persons in this country !—No, I am afraid I do not. 

From your own experience !—No. 

All you know about that would be from your reading ?/—Entirely. 

Relating to other countries !/—Yes. : 

I wish you would tell us what is the law about getting small 
quantities of arsenic?—That when a quantity of arsenic is bought, 
which I think is under one ounce, it has to be mixed with one- 
sixteenth part of soot or one-twelfth of indigo, or wee versa, I am not 
sure which. 

You have to go to a wholesale druggist to get a larger quantity? 
—Yes. 

The one other question you have heard—the treatment of this 
man. I am not going to criticise it, but do you think it was of a 
stimulating or depressing character?—Of a depressing character 
decidedly ; both antipyrin and jaborandi are of a depressing character. 

What conclusion have you come to as to the cause of death ?— 
That it is due to gastro-enteritis of some kind or another, but that 
the symptoms of the post-mortem distinctly point away from arsenic. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Appison—Gastro-enteritis means inflam- 
mation !/—Quite so. 

But the inflammation is caused by some irritant poison !/—By some 
irritant poison, no doubt. 

He died from some irritant poison’—Yes; so far as you call 
sausages and such like bodies poison. 

He died from an irritant poison?—Yes, an irritant. It 
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becomes a question as to what precise meaning you attach to the word 
** poison.”’ 

We won’t be very particular, but what meaning do you attach 
to it?—It is a body which, introduced into the system, is capable of 
destroying life, either by chemical action on certain tissues of the 
body, or by a physiological action on the tissues of the living system. 

Then it is some substance introduced into the body that kills a 
man !—Yes, but a great many substances introduced into the body kill 
which are not poison. For example, pins and powdered glass. They 
might set up irritation too. 

This was some irritant poison in the natural sense of the term? 
—An irritant I call it. 

In the case of the cheese, you mentioned that arsenic had been 
suggested? Was it by a doctor!/—Yes, it had been actually suggested 
by a doctor. 

Then was that a case of death ?—No, the people recovered ; but it 
was suggested that this cheese was mixed with arsenic, and it was 
sent to me to determine whether arsenic was present or not. 

Then the symptoms of poisoning produced by that cheese were 
such as could be mistaken for arsenic ?—Yes. 

Well, we have had the sausage, cheese, and lobster !—These 
cases are due to idiosyncrasies. I have known a small piece of lobster 
produce symptoms of acute irritant poisoning that might be mistaken 
for arsenical poisoning. A great many other things—fish, for in- 
stance, and mussels are a very special thing; mackerel in a certain 
condition, game in a certain condition, will sometimes do it. A hare 
has been known to do it on many occasions. 

You do not suggest that these are poisons, do you!—I did not 
use the word poison. I was very careful about that. 

They are such as may produce symptoms similar to those of an 
irritant poison?—Yes, they may produce gastro-enteritis. 

Have you ever known any case where eating a sausage or cheese 
resulted fatally ?—Yes, I have known cases of sausage and of cheese 
killing people. 

But in those cases there were no traces of arsenic in the stomach 
or the liver?—Oh, no, no. 

Then the symptoms shown by this man Maybrick during his life 
were symptoms of an irritant of some kind?!—Yes, I think so. 

And that poison killed him ’—Possibly. 

Possibly ?—Yes. 

He died from gastro-enteritis, caused by an irritant /—Yes. 

Then that irritant, whatever it was, killed him?!—Yes, I should 
say that was so. 

Can you suggest what it was?—No, | cannot. 

But it was some strong irritant, probably poison?—Some sub- 
stance which to him acted as an irritant. 
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Which was poisonous enough to kill him?—Which to him acted 
as an irritant. 

Can you suggest to us what it was?—No, I cannot. 

But you remarked this was produced on different days. The 
state of sickness and irritation, you will remember, was such that on 
the 4th and 5th May he was in such a case that Dr. Humphreys 
would not allow him to be given anything!—I remember that per- 
fectly well ; 1 had it in my mind when I made these remarks ; but the 
sickness was not so persistent and incessant a sickness as described 
to me. 

As I understand it, during the whole of the 4th and 5th May— 
Saturday and Sunday—nothing could remain in his stomach ?—I don’t 
think my memory serves me to that extent. I have got a note, 
*“ Sunday, the 5th, I found him better.’’ 

But still able to retain nothing all that day?—I have not got 
that down. 

The 4th and 5th he was unable to retain anything on his stomach? 
—No, I don’t think so. 

If Dr. Humphreys says that he was straining and vomiting all 
day, and he gave him morphia to relieve him, would that alter your 
opinion ?—No; it is only one of the symptoms, and was not associated, 
as arsenic invariably is, with diarrhea. 

But excessive straining all night, would you consider that 
diarrhoea /—No, certainly not. 

You don’t suggest that this condition occurs in anything except 
dysentery and cholera?—Oh, yes ; summer diarrhcea. 

Would you call it a symptom of summer diarrhoea to have a 
dry, burning throat, and, as it were, a hair tickling all the time?— 
No, I do not say that is summer diarrhea. 

What would you attribute intense thirst with a sense of a hair 
tickling all the time to?—Something disagreeable in the stomach. 

Is it due to poison of some kind?—Oh, dear, no. 

Dr. Stevenson says that one of the reasons which made him 
suspect arsenic was these symptoms!—I quite admit that they are 
symptoms which occur in arsenical poisoning. 

An intense dry and glazed throat occur in arsenical poisoning. 
Do they occur in anything else?—Oh, dear, yes, with any irritant. 

That is to say, that any irritant poison on the stomach would 
produce them !—Any irritant substance. 

An irritant substance in the stomach ?—Quite so. 

But that is a sort of what you might call poison. Would that 
occur in any other state of things?—I cannot say; I am not a prac- 
tising physician. 

Now, I see that you have taken something from the notes of 
the post-mortem. You did not see any of the parts!—No. 

You say that you saw no mention of petechize. Did you notice 
that Dr. Humphreys said that he saw them there?—Well, he said he 
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saw something of the kind, I believe. But I think afterwards he 
said that they were of a brilliant arborescent appearance, which 
would be the result of something else, and not petechiz. The 
petechiz of arsenical poisoning have a linear dotted appearance, 
and not arborescent. 

Why do you doubt him?—Because he afterwards explained 
what was the meaning of them. 

What do they look like?!—Some dark dots. 

That is what Dr. Humphreys said they were!—Well, my recol- 
lection is very different. 

You do not suggest what this irritant was!—No. 

You say it was not a typical case of arsenical poisoning !—I 
say that it is not only not typical, but absolutely points away from 
arsenic as the cause of death. 

Why !—First, that the four prominent symptoms are absent. 

Wait a moment. One of these is vomiting, which you seem to 
have overlooked !—No, I have not overlooked it. I admit there is 
sickness. 

If you have illness brought on by lobster or sausage poisoning, 
would you expect it to occur again ag in this case!—-Yes, I would. 
But I wasn’t speaking of lobster. I only instanced it as an illus- 
tration, as one substance. 

When you find that a person has undoubtedly died from some 
irritant poison—when you find the arsenic there, does it lead you to 
suppose that this was arsenic?—No, it does not. 

The liver would be the place where you would find arsenic !— 
That is true. Arsenic is not cumulative in the strict scientific 
meaning; but it has a power of accumulating in the liver. 

The liver is a place where you naturally look for it?!—Yes; but 
not only in the liver do you find it, you find it in the muscles of the 
heart very often; but the liver is the natural organ. 

You have not seen the appearance of the stomach they attributed 
to arsenic ?!—No, I have not. 

Do you suggest that the liver should be mashed up; you know 
three different parts of the liver were operated on by Mr. Davies 
and Dr. Stevenson, and the results were almost identical ?—-No, not 
identical, because Dr. Stevenson found more arsenic than Mr. 
Davies, so that the arsenic was not uniformly distributed. 

[Mr. Addison referred to Dr. Humphreys’ evidence-in-chief, in 
which he said, ‘‘ Even a drop of water made him sick ”’ on Sunday, 
5th May. Sir Charles Russell read the passage from the evidence 
upon his notes, and asked—Was not that what you would call a 
high state of inflammation?—No; it was inflamed, but that is not a 
high state of inflammation. } 

Re-examined by Sir Cuartes Russent—We have had _post- 
mortem notes, and you have heard the additions of Dr. Carter. 
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There was no mention of petechie in his description before the 
coroner !—I recollect it perfectly. 

There were, he said afterwards, ‘‘ spots of bright arborescent 
vascularity.’’ Does that agree with your description of petechize? 
—No, not at all. 

You have his notes taken before the coroner, and he does not 
refer to that at all?—That is so. 

As regards the question of dryness and thirst in the throat and 
gullet, do you find that also in many other illnesses /—Yes. 

In no sense is it distinctive of arsenical poisoning !—Not at 
all. 

Do you remember Dr. Humphreys’ evidence, where he said that 
he put the feces and the urine in hydrochloric acid cold, and kept 
them there until it boiled, and then inserted a copper foil ?—Yes. 

Could you say if there had been any arsenic there that he would 
have found a deposit?—He would probably have got it instan- 
taneously, if there had been an appreciable quantity. 

Sir Cuartes Russerit—lIn reference to an application that I 
made, I understood his lordship to say that the prisoner was to 
have no communication with any one outside between then and 
Monday. 

Mr. Justicn StepHen—lI think that is understood. 


The Court then adjourned. 


Trial of Mrs. Maybrick. 


Fifth Day—Monday, 5th August, 1889. 


Dr. Rawpon Macnamara, examined by Sir Cuanuus RusseLL— 
I am a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland. I have 
been its President, and am its representative on the General 
Medical Council of the Kingdom. I am also a Doctor of Medicine 
of the University of London, and the author of a standard work on 
the action of medicine, which has passed through many editions. 
I am Professor of Materia Medica at the Royal College. I have 
been for many years senior surgeon at the Lock Hospital, Dublin, 
and I am also surgeon at the Meath Hospital. 

Have you, in the course of your experience, had to administer 
arsenic in a large number of cases?—-Yes, in a very large number 
of cases. 

And for the purposes of administration it has been necessary 
to saturate the patient?—It has been on several occasions. 

And has that not, owing to accident or the idiosyncrasies of 
the patient, been exceeded ?—Yes, either by accident, or the peculi- 
arities of the patient, or the necessities of the case. 

That point has been reached, and what has been your observa- 
tion of the effects of arsenic?—The most strong symptoms in the 
case of saturation is the redness of the eyelid, where the lashes come 
out upon the eyelid. 

If it has been beyond that, are there marked peculiarities in 
the pit of the stomach?—Yes, about the size of a shilling, and that 
shilling burning hot, and thus spreading gradually down until the 
arsenic is eliminated. 

Have you observed any marked symptom in the matter of 
vomiting and purging ?—In cases of arsenic poisoning there is a 
group of symptoms, but in any one case some one or other of these 
may be absent. 

You spoke of the purging and vomiting; describe what you 
mean by that in the case of these symptoms!—Vomiting is at first 
copious, violent, and persistent ; the purging is of a severe character 
at first, but, of course, it passes into ineffectual effort. eventually. 

You have heard the description of the case by Dr. Humphreys, 
where he first describes the sickness when the deceased could not 
retain anything on the stomach, and then he went on to describe it 
as “‘ hawking,”’ rather than vomiting?—That points rather to 
inflammation of the stomach or bowels than to arsenical poisoning. 
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Now, you have noticed in Dr. Humphreys’ evidence where he 
describes the application of a blister to the stomach with the view 
to stopping the retching and vomiting, and where he describes that 
it seemed to be effective for a time—is it your experience that an 
application of that kind would stop arsenical vomiting ?—It would - 
not stop arsenical poisoning, but it would be very judicious in the 
case of gastro-enteritis, and would stop it. 

You have used the words arsenical poisoning !/—I meant the 
vomiting attending upon arsenical poisoning. 

Now, some reference has been made to dryness in the throat 
and a sensation as if a hair were present. Can you say whether 
these are distinctive symptoms of arsenical poisoning? In the vast 
number of cases I have had under treatment in which I have been 
administering arsenic, I have never heard one of them complain of 
a hair in the throat; but I have had repeatedly very many patients 
to whom arsenic had never been administered, but who continually 
complained of this sensation—a reflex action of the throat. 

In that case what was the patient suffering from ?—Oh, scarcely 
anything. There is one lady I know now frequently complains of 
it, and is in perfect health. 

You don’t attach much importance to the symptom ?—Not any. 

As regards tenesmus, I must ask you, whenever there is 
tenesmus, does it follow or precede violent purging !—It follows in 
arsenical poisoning. It follows violent purging. 

Have you ever known cases where it preceded it?—Never. I 
don’t remember ever having read of such a case. 

Now, you have spoken of cramps as a symptom—cramps, I 
understand you to say, in the calves of the leg ?—Yes. 

You have heard the description of Dr. Humphreys of pains in 
the thighs. Have you in your experience known of that in con- 
nection with cases of saturation or over-saturation with arsenic !— 
Never. 

I would like to ask you this question. Have you ever in your 
experience diagnosed patients living, and then had the opportunity 
of examining the remains post-mortem !—I have. 

And have you found that, on your post-mortem, diagnosis was 
not borne out?!—Unfortunately I have. 

Are there cases that you have not, from the post-mortem, been 
able to satisfy yourself as to the cause of death at all?—There are 
repeated cases of that kind. 

Now, bringing your best judgment to bear upon the matter, 
you have been present at the whole of this trial, and heard the 
evidence, in your opinion was this a death from arsenical poison- 
ing ?—Certainly not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Appison—As you have listened to the 
case, and formed your own opinion, will you tell me what he died 
of 7—To the best of my judgment and belief, he died of gastro- 


enteritis, not connected with arsenical poisoning. 
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You are agreed, then, with the gentlemen called for the Crown, 
and with Dr. Tidy, that he died of gastro-enteritis, which is an 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels!—I am. 

And the gastro-enteritis is due also, I believe, to some foreign 
substance—I do not want to use the word poison, because Dr. Tidy 
guarded himself?—No, I do not agree with Dr. Tidy in that. I 
think foreign substances, in the manner in which he guarded him- 
self, may give rise to gastro-enteritis ; but I believe there are outside 
circumstances which, in a patient, would certainly result in gastro- 
enteritis. 

But do outside circumstances mean, taking something that 
produces it in the system?—Oh, dear, no. Shall I explain? The 
case of a person affected or troubled with a weak stomach—suppose 
dyspepsia—exposed to wet for some time, and not taking proper care 
and precaution against getting wet; the result is that the blood 
from the surface of the body is driven to the internal organs—amongst 
others, the stomach—and there produces that which you explain as 
congestion; and if, by any accident, such a patient committed any 
trifling error of diet, the result would be gastro-enteritis—a gastritis 
that would extend down to the bowels, constituting the congestion 
of the stomach and of the bowels. 

Then, in other words, you disagree with Dr. Tidy, and you think 
that gastro-enteritis may be produced idiopathically?—I do not say 
idiopathically. JI agree with Dr. Tidy, but I go beyond Dr. Tidy in 
my experience, in my belief. 

You like to take him a little further, and you suggest that 
foreign substances or food may have disagreed with Mr. Maybrick ?— 
I have known very serious 

Don’t speak like that, doctor, piease. Without going into 
abnormal cases, do you suggest that in this particular case it was 
any particular food that caused this?—Unless I was told what the 
food was, I could not particularise it. 

Then does it require some to act as an irritant or poison upon 
that particular person ?—Oh, no. 

Then will harmless food do it?—I have seen pips of grapes 
produce very great gastric disturbance. I have seen skins of goose- 
berries and other equally harmless substances act in that way. 

Does it require some sort of substance taken from the outside 
to produce it?—I do not think all the evidence goes in that direction. 

You have spoken of a wetting. Will a wetting do it without 
taking pips of grapes or sausages?—I can perfectly believe that a 
wetting, coupled with neglect of precautions and a weak stomach and 
circulation, may produce these consequences. 

Then, do you mean to say that by getting wet this illness of 
gastro-enteritis—this acute inflammation-—-may be produced in the 
stomach and bowels?—That, I think, is the evidence I have given. 
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a weak stomach getting wet, do you understand that to be the 
opinion of Dr. Tidy as well?—I do not; Dr. Tidy can speak for 
himself. 

Did you hear him give his evidence?—I did. 

Do you agree or disagree with him?—Will you kindly tell me 
what Dr. Tidy said? 

Did you hear him?—I have heard so much in this Court that 
it would be very hard to tax my memory. 

Dr. Tidy said gastro-enteritis was produced by the introduction 
of some foreign substance into the stomach, producing the effect of 
an irritant?—I bow to Dr. Tidy as a toxicologist, but not as a 
general practitioner. 

By Mr. Justice SrspHan—Please answer the question. Do you 
agree with him or not?—I do not. 

Cross-examination reswmed—Do you agree that there is any 
diagnostic symptom in lifetime of arsenic. In other words, if you 
saw a case of arsenic in lifetime, is there anything to enable you to 
say this is arsenic rather than any other irritant?—Well, that is a 
very difficult question. 

Well, pass on then. Probably it is a difficult question. All 
the symptoms—yomiting, purging, cramp, intense pulse—all these 
are symptoms of arsenical poisoning and other poisons!—Yes, and of 
other irritant poisons. 

You have told us of a lady who was quite well in health, and 
who feels the sensation of a hair in her throat. Would you find 
intense thirst in that case?—No. 

Do you find the throat dry, glazed?!—No. 

What is that the effect of —Generally febrile disturbance; but, 
of course, it may arise in different ways. 

But if you find that accompanied by tenesmus, what does that 
arise from?—In that case, it may be a case of gastritis or gastro- 
enteritis. 

Supposing you leave out the dysentery?—It may be due to 
inflammation of the mucous membranes. 

Suppose you find the temperature nearly normal, and no fever 
whatever /—Well, I should have to take into consideration the other 
symptoms. 

Quite so. Do you believe that tenesmus is generally the result 
of the vomiting ?—I do not understand your question. 

What is tenesmus, ineffectual straining, due to; to what is it 
due?!—It may be due to a great number of causes. 

But take this case?—I should say it is one of the phenomena of 
gastro-enteritis. I have heard none of the witnesses in this case 
speak of cramp. 

You are quite right. Is it a fact that in cases of this kind the 
symptoms vary very much, both in degree, in order, and in the 
absence of some of them!—Certainly. 
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Re-examined by Sir Cuartes Russert—lI should like to ask you 
now, is dryness of the throat, according to your experience, in any 
way peculiar to any particular form of disease?—It is not. 

As regards the temperature, we know it was only taken once, 
and then it was found to be one degree above what is supposed to be 
the normal temperature. 

Mr. App1son—If my learned friend will allow me, the nurses’ 
notes were put in, and they show that the temperature was taken 
at different times. 

Sir Caries Russent—I was referring to Dr. Humphreys’ 
evidence. 

(Zo Witness)—I wish to ask you this, doctor. Assume a case 
where there was a chronic weakness or derangement of the stomach, 
in the case of a man who had been taking various drugs, and who in 
that condition gets a wetting, such as that described, is a man in 
that condition the more liable from a slight cause to have set up in 
his system this gastro-enteritis /—Yes. 

The weaker, from whatever cause, the patient is, the more 
likely is disease to be set up?—Yes, the weakest spot invariably 
suffers. 

For instance, when you speak of cold or wet driving the blood 
to the parts and congesting, would it drive it to the weakest part !— 
Yes, to the lungs if they were, and the stomach if it was. 

I think, doctor, you know nothing about the parties concerned 
in this case?—Neither directly nor indirectly. 


Frank Tuomas Paut, F.R.C.S., examined by Sir Cuarues 
Russent—I am Professor of Medical Jurisprudence at University 
College, Liverpool, and Examiner in Forensic Medicine and Toxicology 
to the Victoria University. 

There are one or two smaller matters I must ask you about. In 
the first instance, you recollect the glazed pan produced by Mr. 
Davies ?—I do. 

Have you seen a pan made in the same way—glazed in the same 
way !—I believe so. 

Did you yourself examine some of these pans?—I did. 

Are you satisfied yourself whether arsenic enters into the glazing 
of these pans?—I have found arsenic in all the pans that I have 
examined of this class, in the glazing. 

I want to ask you how the arsenic in glazing is set free!— 
Anything that will tend to corrode the pan at all. 

Does that mean any acid ?—Yes. 

According to the degree or the strength of the acid, the arsenic 
will be set free in a greater or less degree?—It will. 

Would this show in any marked way on the glazing?—No, not 
unless it was carried to a great extent. 
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Well, will you just tell us what experiment you tried to show 
whether there was arsenic or not?’—I added a little acid to some 
boiling water in the pan, and then applied Reinsch’s test to the 
result, and found the copper was coated with a film of arsenic. I 
tried it four times over, with four different pans. 

[A pan was then handed to the witness, which, he stated, was 
exactly similar to the ones which he tested, and apparently of the 
same manufacture. | 

Now, have you also tried the experiment of what quantity—what 
minute quantity—of arsenic in urine will reveal itself upon Reinsch’s 
test /—Yes. 

Just tell us what was the experiment?!—I experimented with 
various quantities, and found 1-200th of a grain to one ounce, 
which would be readily detected by a person, scientific or otherwise, 
who saw the test; 1-1000th of a grain would be readily detected in 
this way. 

Now, I wish just to follow that to thousandths of a grain. What 
I want to ask you is this. You can reduce that to proportion between 
the arsenic and the urine in which it was placed?—I can. 

And how many times was there the quantity of urine that there 
was of arsenic!—About 55 thousand. 

That would be 1 to 55 thousand ?—Yes. 

Then you boiled it for how long did you say?—I heated it for 
nearly one minute on the lamp, but not boiled all the time. 

And you introduced the copper foil?—We introduced the copper 
foil, and it showed the presence of arsenic. 

Now, I wish to ask you this question. We have heard Dr. 
Humphreys’ statement of his experiments, and also, it is proper to 
say, his expression of belief that it was perfectly carried out. Taking 
his account of what he did, viz., putting the urine and feces upon the 
lamp for about a minute and heating it 

Mr. Justice StspHen—He said over the fame for two minutes 
till he had got it to a boiling point. 

Examination continued—I want to ask, if a serious or fatal 
dose had been administered within a fortnight of that time, must 
there have been, in your judgment, a deposit on the copper ?—Yes, in 
my judgment. ' : 

Have you taken the test exactly as he described it?—Yes. 

In your judgment, how long after the taking or administration 
of arsenic in a series of over-medicinal doses—how long after that 
may its presence be revealed in the system!—Do you mean if it has 
been continuous, or administered on one or two occasions? 

First of all on one or two occasions?—I think it would be 
eliminated in a fortnight on one or two occasions. 

And if taken over several occasions ?!—Then the elimination would 
not be complete probably for months. 

Just explain that?—I take it, from my reading, that in cases of 
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arsenical poisoning elimination appears to take place very rapidly 
after only one or two doses. But when people take arsenic for a 
long time—they may have given it up for months before death— 
still arsenic will be found after incorporated in some of the tissues. 

The liver particularly /—Yes. 

Let me assume the case of this being taken medicinally over 
a considerable period, in medicinal doses, would you, long after its 
administration had been stopped, expect to find traces in the liver ?— 
I should. 

Now, as regards the symptoms of this case—the symptoms 
during life, what do you say of the common symptoms!—The 
common symptoms are those of an intense irritant in the stomach, 
producing violent vomiting, excessive purging, severe cramps, accom- 
panied by pain over the stomach. 

Would you expect to find tenesmus or straining to precede or 
to follow violent purging !—To follow violent purging. 

Now, do you agree that one or the other of these symptoms may 
be wanting in cases of arsenical poisoning !—They may. 

Is it the result of your study and reading that several of the 
most marked should be absent in any marked degree?’—No, certainly 
not. 

I think you have, as pathologist at the Royal Infirmary, assisted 
at a great many post-mortem examinations?—I have made between 
two and three thousand. 

Have you assisted, amongst others, at post-mortems where the 
patient is supposed to have died from gastro-enteritis?—I have. 

And where there was no suggestion of arsenical poisoning !—I 
have. 

You know the symptoms described in this case?—I do. 

Did they, or did they not, accord with your experience of what 
you have found in cases of gastro-enteritis!—They agree with cases 
of gastro-enteritis pure and simple. 

Was there anything in the post-mortem appearances which were 
wanting if you had expected to find a case of arsenical poisoning !— 
Yes. I would expect to find the stomach more afiected, and to show 
the characteristics of the petechiz spots. 

You are aware that the petechiz are not mentioned in the post- 
mortem notes !—I am. 

You are aware that Dr. Humphreys, as he candidly told us, was 
looking the subject up; that he did mention the word petechie, and 
then proceeded to define what he thought was petechiz. Were they 
petechiz at all?—Certainly not, nothing like it. 

I should ask you this. What, in your judgment, in the case of 
a man like the late Mr. Maybrick, described of such an age and so 
on, what would you describe as a fatal dose of arsenic !—Certainly not 
less than three grains. 
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You are aware there is one recorded case of two grains; that 
was the case of a woman, was it not ?—Yes, it was. 

Now, I ask you this. You have heard the account given by 
as Stevenson and Mr. Davies as to the quantities actually found?— 

ave. 

First of all, I should like to ask you, do you agree that it is 
proper or safe to argue upon the quantities actually found in certain 
parts as to the possible quantity that may have been embodied !— 
Certainly not. 

And why not?’—Because it varies very much. 

Unequally distributed ?—Yes. 

And is the liver a part in which you would especially expect it? 
—Of course, the analysis shows that it was very unequally distributed. 

Looking at the fact that there was no trace in the bile, the 
spleen, in the stomach, and the heart, do you think that the calcula- 
tion of Dr. Stevenson as to what might be assumed to be there is 
likely to be not very precise? His language was that there was 
possibly and approximately a fatal dose?—I do not think it was a 
justifiable assumption. | 

Taking altogether what was found by him and by Mr. Davies 
quantitatively, 88-1000ths or 92-1000ths, would you explain to the 
jury what that quantity would represent ?—It is so very small that I 
hardly can. I don’t know anything quite small enough to indicate it. 

It would be a very minute quantity’—Very minute. A thou- 
sandth of a grain would be, I suppose, barely visible. 

By Mr. Justice StspHen!—Can you give us what to the eye a 
grain of arsenic would represent!—-A good big pin’s head. 

That would be a grain?—Yes, of solid arsenic. 

Examination continued—What do you say would be visible to 
the naked eye, a thousandth part of a grain? Divide a pin’s head 
into one thousand parts, it would only be very small—very, very 
minute ?!—Yes. 

According to the figures given by Mr. Davies and Dr. Stevenson, 
the first of whom said 88-1000ths, and the second 92-1000ths, would 
that be visible?—Yes. : 

By Mr. Justice SrspHen—Can you compare them with anything? 
—J cannot think of anything I can suggest. 

Examination continued—It would be altogether a little less than 
a tenth of a grain?—I can imagine in my own mind what it would 
be to cut up a grain into ten parts. 

It would be extremely small?—Yes, a small dot would represent 
. You have heard of the minute quantities found in the places 
where there was arsenic in the body?—Yes. 

Is that consistent with the case of a man who has been taking 
it medicinally ?—Yes, quite consistent. 

And who had left it off ?—Yes, for a considerable time. 
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By Mr. Justice StspHen—When you say a considerable time, 
what do you mean—weeks, months, or what?—I should say several 
menths. 

Examination continuwed—You have heard that the greatest 
eliminating agent is the kidneys !—Yes. 

What is the action of repeated small or medicinal doses upon the 
kidneys?—It tends to check the amount of water, and checks 
elimination. 

Where do you expect to find in such cases the strongest evidence 
of the presence of the uneliminated arsenic!—In the liver. 

You told us you have assisted at a very large number of post- 
mortem examinations ; does your experience enable you to say whether 
you are always able to verify on the post-mortem the diagnosis that 
has been arrived at during life!—No, frequently not. 

And does it not frequently happen, though not, I presume, 
nearly so frequently, that on a post-mortem you are not able to 
satisfy yourself clearly as to the cause of death ?—It does sometimes, 
but not frequently in the hands of a skilled practitioner. 

In your judgment, do you say this is a case of arsenical poison- 
ing!—I think it is a case of gastro-enteritis. The post-mortem 
appearances do not show that it was set up by arsenic. 

If, in the case of a man who had been complaining for a con- 
siderable number of years of what you would call chronic dyspepsia, 
who had been drugging himself, or had been drugged, following the 
occurrences we heard of on the day of Wirral races—-take the case of 
such a man, would a slighter cause be sufficient on such a man to 
set up gastro-enteritis than in a man perfectly well !—Certainly ; such 
a case in such a man would be more likely to be fatal. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Appison—-Did you hear of his going to 
Wirral races—his sickness—would such sickness be any indication of 
poisoning /—Oh, certainly. 

I would just ask you about his sickness occurring and recurring 
twice before he went to the Wirral races. Sickness is the first indica- 
tion of an irritant poison!—Violent vomiting is generally the first 
indication, not mere sickness. 

As regards gastro-enteritis, all the gentlemen seem to be agreed 
that was what immediately followed—acute inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels, which set up exhaustion, which caused death in 
this case ?—Yes. 

Do you agree with Dr. Tidy and the gentleman from Ireland— 
Dr. Macnamara—that it was gastro-enteritis that caused such inflam- 
mation to be set up without foreign agency ?!—Yes, I think it could. 
I have seen a great deal more redness in cases of death from natural 
causes. 

What natural cause?—Scirrhosis of the liver particularly. 

That is hardness of the liver?—Yes. Any condition which may 
produce congestion of the stomach and intestines is liable to run into 
inflammation. 
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Can you suggest any other cause than scirrhosis to produce such 
an acute inflammation of the stomach ?—There is disease of the heart. 

Mr. Justice SrrpHen—lI think every medical witness who has been 
examined has said that he would put special diseases tending to 
produce inflammation on the same footing as the introduction from 
without of a tainted body. The instances which they gave were in 
particular ulcers and cancers. And this gentleman seems to think 
that this scirrhosis of the liver is a case of the same kind. 

Cross-examination continued—lt is a very fatal and terrible 
disease !—It slowly tends to a fatal end. 

That is that all these diseases, such as heart disease and scirrhosis 
of the liver, produce such a state of the stomach or the intestines as 
would be readily ascertainable on a post-mortem without your skill? 
—I should think so. 

You have told us that where arsenic was taken medicinally, the 
presence in the liver of those quantities might be attributable to the 
medicines which have been taken up to seven months before !—That 
is the longest case in my reading. I took an extreme case. 

In your practice, how long? Have you ever started with a case in 
which there were traces in the liver of arsenic, and in which you 
could trace in the post-mortem how long before it had been taken !—I 
have never analysed the liver in such a case. I cannot answer from 
my own experience, I can only answer from my reading. 

May I take it you have no experience of arsenic found in the liver 
as the remains of the administration some months or weeks before !— 
You can hardly find any man in England except a specialist who 
could answer that. 

I don’t suggest. It might have been that you had some practical 
knowledge of it. You have often found in post-mortem examinations 
arsenic in the liver?—Often ; no. 

Have you never had a case at all where you detected arsenic in 
the liver?—I have never analysed and found arsenic in such cases, 
having had no large experience. 

Can you remember a case in which you have had arsenic in the 
liver 7—I have not been engaged in an arsenical case before this. 

Well, that does not detract from your general knowledge, but 
you cannot recollect any case in your own mind that you have found 
arsenic in the liver ?—I have never had such a case. 

Then, I think, I cannot ask you how long before finding it there, 
from the history of the case, it was administered !—Not from my own 
experience. 

By Mr. Justicz SrspHen—Have you carefully considered the 
question how long arsenic administered either medicinally or of some 
motive of his own by the person who took it, how long it remains in 
the liver?—Not personally, my lord. It is very clear to my mind 
what the conclusion is. When arsenic is taken for a great length of 
time it becomes very closely incorporated in the tissues of the body, 
and is very difficult to eliminate. 
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Cross-ecamination continued—We have had it from Dr. Tidy 
and Dr. Stevenson, both men of great experience, and I was seeing 
whether you had the same advantages of noticing the arsenic in the 
liver and are able to trace it back ?—I have nothing like the experience 
of those gentlemen. 

In your reading, you have read as an outside case of seven 
months ?—Yes, as an outside case. 

Then you have told us of those spots—which I find so difficult 
to pronounce—these petechize spots. Were you then speaking from 
your general skill and knowledge?—I was. 

Now, with the matters of vomiting and purging, these are 
common symptoms of arsenical poisoning, but is not tenesmus the 
result of purging?—In my experience tenesmus results from severe 
purging. 

But in the case of an irritant, assuming there was some irritant 
in this man’s system, would not the purging lead to tenesmus !/— 
I think it is far more common than you seem to assume. 

In this case do you think it was from purging?!—I cannot say 
positively. It is from some irritant in the blood. 

Well, then, in the pains in the stomach. We are told that 
abdominal pains were first complained of, and these are produced, I 
think, by acute inflammation of the stomach!—We had rather to 
judge between one of the nurses and the doctors, and the doctors said 
nothing about pain. I always go by the doctors in these cases. 

One of the nurses did speak of the pains on Friday?—I paid 
very little attention to this, because the nurses would tell the doctor, 
and if the pain was severe I can hardly imagine the nurse would pass 
over it. 

Have you any doubt that inflammation of the stomach was there? 
—Surely he would have complained of it. 

Have you any doubt after hearing the statement as to the con- 
dition of the stomach!—I don’t think the condition of the stomach 
was at all unusual. 

Do you mean that he did not die from it?—I presume that he 
died from exhaustion, produced by gastro-enteritis. I do not call 
this a severe case. 

Don’t you call a case which kills a man an indication of severe 
inflammation’—Some people are more easily killed than others. 
He merely had to get into a condition of exhaustion. I don’t think 
there was pain in this case; I feel morally certain there was not. 

Now, in the same way about the experiment you made, I suppose 
you used the same size of copper that Dr. Humphreys says he used !— 
I tried to get it the same size. 

And did you perform the experiment lately?—I performed a 
number of the experiments on which Dr. Humphreys gave his evidence 
in order to prove them. 

You are a skilled chemist ?—Yes. 
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And the results on the copper required a skilled eye to detect? 
—Would you like to look at them? 

No; probably the jury would like to see them. It would take a 
skilled eye to detect them on the copper!—Certainly not; if you 
only ask an unskilled person to look at it. 

I will take your answer, but it is true that very often when the 
arsenic is there it is not traced in the urine?—I think it is there 
sometimes when not in the urine. 

That arsenic when in the body sometimes cannot be traced in the 
urine !—I think that depends very much upon how recent the adminis- 
tration was. A single dose or two is rapidly eliminated, and certainly 
would be found in the urine; but if locked up in the liver for some 
time, the elimination would be extraordinarily slow. 

May I ask you whether you have had any patients suffering from 
excessive doses of arsenic whom you have examined professionally !— 
I do not know that I have. 

Then the result of your skill is from reading? None of your 
patients had been suffering from excessive doses, and you examined 
none to ascertain this point /—No. 

The arsenic was found by Mr. Davies after the ordinary pre- 
paration in the food ?—Yes. 

I think he said he detected none after boiling water. The pan 
was one such as you have here. What did you use’—Hydrochloric 
acid. 

What quantity ?—About one in ten. I have tried it with soda, 
and found this enamel on the pan contained arsenic. 

Did you try the experiment with warm water ?—I did. 

Could you detect arsenic in the pan?’—Not simply with warm 
water. I examined it by Reinsch’s test. 

Did you find arsenic in the liver ?—Yes. 

To what extent?—I cannot say. I had only a small piece. 

Re-examined by Sir Cuartes Russenxr—You tried it by Reinsch’s 
test to see whether it indicated the presence of arsenic?—That is so. 

And you have no doubt that there was!—I have no doubt that 
there was. 

As regards the detectability of arsenic, if a man has been taking 
it for a considerable time, you say it would be less quickly eliminated? 
—After the dosing is stopped, yes. 

And in such cases as that, it may be in the system without 
necessarily revealing itself in the urine?—Yes. 

As regards the pain in the pit of the stomach, does that increase 
on pressure? That is the pain you refer to?—Yes. 

Let me remind you of what Dr. Humphreys said about the Wirral 
races. He said that Mr. Maybrick had told him that he had taken 
a double dose of his medicine, and he repeated the same thing to Mr. 
Thompson. Would that be sufficient to account for his sickness 


before he went to the Wirral races ?—Yes. 
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Would it also probably have the effect of making his stomach 
more sensitive—increasing any normal derangement ?—It would. 


Hvueu Luoyp Jonzs, examined by Mr. Proxrorp—I am a chemist 
and druggist, carrying on business at Bangor. I was for some tiu: 
assistant to Mr. Lathbury, a chemist, of Liverpool. 

Can you speak, when you were there, as to the use of arsenic 
as a cosmetic?—I can speak to the fact that ladies came to buy 
fly-papers when no flies were about. 

Apart from that, do you know from the usual experience of your 
business that arsenic is used as a cosmetic?!—I do not know of my 
own experience; but I know there is an impression in the trade that 
it is used for that purpose. 


James Bronerti, examined by Sir Cuartzs Russert—I am a hair- 
dresser and perfumer, carrying on business in Dale Street, Liverpool. 
I have been in business for about thirty years. Arsenic is used a 
good deal in the hair for some purposes, and I have used it as a wash 
for the face on being asked for it by ladies. There is an impression 
among ladies that it is good for the complexion. 1] have used it on 
a few occasions, and only when I have been asked for it. 

Was Mrs. Maybrick ever a customer of yours?/—Not to my 
knowledge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Apprson—You say that you use it for 
the hair. Tell me how you use it?—Very largely for removing hair. 
It is used principally by ladies for removing hair from the arms. I 
mix it with lime—one-quarter of arsenic to three-quarters of lime, 
in powder. I generally use yellow arsenic, but I have used white 
arsenic. J put the lime and arsenic up together and label it 
‘““ Depilatory,’’ along with the directions. 

There is nothing to show that there is arsenic in it?No. I 
generally put it up in a two-ounce bottle. I produce one of my bottles. 
The label is as follows:—‘‘ Depilatory, to remove superfluous hair ; 
mix with a quantity of water to the consistency of a thick cream, 
and then spread one-eighth of an inch on skin, and all over it, to 
remain three minutes; if the skin is sensitive, five minutes. Then 
remove it with a paper knife. Wash with cold water, and apply a 
little cold cream. Do not touch a sore or it will be painful.”’ I have 
never tasted it, and I cannot say whether the lime would make the 
yellow arsenic very nasty to the taste. 

Do you know whether it is used as a cosmetic?—Not as a rule. 
I have been asked for it a very few times in my life. I have been 
spoken to on the subject by ladies, asking as to its value as a cosmetic. 
It is supposed to be a good thing for improving the complexion. I 
only prepare it just for the occasion, and only in small quantity. I 
only remember distinctly one occasion. 
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esamined by Sir Cuaries Russert—The depilatory is in 
ise, 
though you do not have it for sale, are you sometimes asked 
‘or the purpose of cosmetics /—Yes. 
» that case you would prepare it in that form, I suppose, in 
n/--[ would just put a little into milk of almonds. I have 
the country papers recommended for making the hair grow. 


uy Maysricx, recalled, examined by Mr. Apprson—Shown box 

Taylor Brothers, Pharmaceutical Chemists, Norfolk, Vir- 

iron, Quinine, and Arsenic, one capsule every three or four 

»: to be taken after food. Mr. Maybrick.’’ I found that pill box 

. (he drawer of the wash-hand stand in my brother’s bedroom. The 
ast time my brother was in Norfolk, Virginia, was in 1884. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cuarnus Russext—I found the pill box 

a week or two after my brother died—before the furniture was 

removed. J was aware that Mr. Cleaver was acting for Mrs. Maybrick. 

i did not communicate it to him. 


Sir Jawes Pooun, examined by Sir Caarizs Roussert—I am a 
merchant, and have lived practically my whole business life here. I 
at one time served the office of Mayor. I knew the late Mr. James 


\iayorick. ! belong to the Palatine Club, of which he was a member. 
| remember one day in the month of April of this year coming out of 
the underwriters’ room and meeting him and one or two other friends. 
Some one made the remark that it was becoming a common custom 


to take poisonous medicines. Mr. Maybrick, who had an impetuous 
way, blurted out, ‘‘ I take poisonous medicines.’’ I said, ‘‘ How 
horr.d. Don’t you know, my dear friend, that the more you take 
of these things the more you require, and you will go on till they carry 
you off.’’ I think he made some expression and shrugged his 
shoulders, and I went on. 

Sir Cuartys Russert—That is the evidence I place before you, 
my lord. I don’t know what the desire of the lady may be now 
as to making any statement. 

Mr. Appison—It appears to me that Sir Charles might very well 
make them himself if they are to be received. 

Sir CHartas Russext—I will ask the lady what is now her wish. 

Sir Cartes Russert held a short whispered conversation with 
Mrs. Maybrick.—Then he said, addressing his lordship—My lord, I 
wish to tell you what has taken place. I asked if it was her wish to 
make any statement, and she said ‘‘ Yes.’? I asked her if it was 
written, and she said ‘‘ No.’’ 
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Mrs. Maysrick—My lord, I wish to make a s 
as I can, to you—a few facts in connection with the willbe crash- 
ing charge that has been made against me—namel, i and 
deliberate poisoning of my husband, the father of r re 
I wish principally to refer to the use of the fly-pancm an 
bottle of meat essence. The fly-papers were bought “114 “he | 
of using as a cosmetic. Before my marriage, and since 
years, I have been in the habit of using a face-wae 
me by Dr. Greggs, of Brooklyn. It consisted princi): 
tincture of benzoin, elderflower water, and some « f 
This prescription I lost or mislaid last April, and, as at thet time | 
was suffering from slight eruption of the face, I thovgut { should hike 
to try to make a substitute myself. I was anxious t rid of thi 


eruption before I went to a ball on the 30th of thai month. Whe 

I had been in Germany many of my young friends there | had seen 
using a solution derived from fly-papers, elder water, lavender water, 
and other things mixed, and then applied to the face with a handker- 
chief well soaked in the solution. I used the fly-papers in | ie same 
manner. But to avoid the evaporation of the scent it was necessary 
to exclude the air as much as possible, and for that purpose | put a 
plate over the fly-papers, and put a folded towel over thai, and another 
towel over that. My mother has been aware for a gree) many years 
that I have used an arsenical cosmetic in solution. \y lor’, | now 
wish to refer to the bottle of meat essence. On Thursday night, the 


9th of May, after Nurse Gore had given my husband bee tea, | went 
and sat on the bed beside him. He complained to me of being very 
sick and very depressed, and he implored me then to give him this 
powder, which he had referred to early in the evening, and which I 
had declined to give him. I was overwrought, terribly anxious, miser- 
ably unhappy, and his evident distress utterly unnerved me. He had 
told me that the powder would not harm him, and that I could put it 
in his food. I then consented. My lord, I had not one true or honest 
friend in that house. I had no one to consult, and no one to advise 
me. I was deposed from my position as mistress in my own house, 
and from the position of attending upon my husband, notwithstanding 
that he was so ill. Notwithstanding the evidence of the nurses and 
servants, I may say that he wished to have me with him. He missed 
me whenever I was not with him; whenever I went out of the room 
he asked for me, and, for four days before he died, I was not allowed 
to give him a piece of ice without its being taken out of my hand. 
When I found the powder, I took it into the inner room, with the beef 
juice, and in pushing through the door I upset the bottle, and, in 
order to make up the quantity of fluid spilled, I added a considerable 
quantity of water. On returning to the room, I found my husband 
asleep, and I placed the bottle on the table by the window. When 
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he awoke he had a choking sensation in his throat, and vomited. 
After that he appeared a little better, and as he did not ask for the 
powder again, and as I was not anxious to give it to him, I removed 
the bottle from the small table, where it would attract his attention, 
to the top of the washstand, where he could not see it. There I left 
it, my lord, until, I believe, Mr. Michael Maybrick took possession of 
it. Until Tuesday, the 14th May, the Tuesday after my husband’s 
death, and until a few minutes before Mr. Bryning made this terrible 
charge against me, no one in that house had informed me of the fact 
that a death certificate had been refused, and that a post-mortem 
examination had taken place; or that there was any reason to suppose 
that my husband had died from other than natural causes. It was 
only when Mrs. Briggs alluded to the presence of arsenic in the meat 
juice that I was made aware of the nature of the powder my husband 
had asked me to give him. I then attempted to make an explanation 
to Mrs. Briggs, such as I am stating to your lordship, when a police- 
man interrupted the conversation, and put a stop to it. In con- 
clusion, I have only to add that, for the love of our children, and for 
the sake of their future, a perfect reconciliation had taken place 
between us, and that on the day before his death I made a full and 
free confession to him, and received his entire forgiveness for the 
fearful wrong I had done him. 

Sir Caartes Russett—My lord, I now desire to call two persons 
to whom that statement was made before the inquest, to give evidence 
to that effect. 

Mr. Justice SrspHsn—I wish to say it is very painful to me to 
have to refuse what I feel to be an essentially reasonable request, but 
I think I cannot allowit. I cannot go beyond what the law allows. 

Sir Cuartys Russert—I do not for one moment make any com- 
plaint as to what your lordship says. 


Closing Speech for the Defence. 


Sir Cuartes Russett—My lord, gentlemen of the jury, I will 
not at the outset make any allusion to the grave and remarkable 
statement which has been made by the woman in the dock. Here- 
after I will allude to it. Now that we are approaching towards the 
end of this anxious and wearisome case, which involves my address- 
ing you upon the whole of the facts of the evidence, I have to ask 
you, in view of all those facts, in view of all that evidence, in view of 

_ the mysteries which to a greater or less degree encompass this case, 

in view of the contrariety of opinion expressed by men of great 

eminence in their profession, I must ask you even at the outset 
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whether it is possible for you, the jury, to arrive with satisfied 
judgment and with safe conscience to a verdict of guilty in this 
case. I confess that, looking through the momentous issues involved 
in it, I tremble to think that any want of care, or of vigilance, or 
of skill on the part of my able and loyal colleague and myself should 
in any way imperil the interests of the client committed to our 
charge. But I feel the utmost confidence that where our observations 
or comments on the case may fall short, you, as men of the world, 
and exercising your intelligence for yourselves, will think out the 
matter as men of sense, and supplement any shortcomings of ours. 

I have a right to call your attention to one fact in connection 
with this prosecution. This lady has elected to take her trial in 
Liverpool before a Liverpool jury, in the community with which her 
husband lived, in which he was known, and in which upon a bare 
recital of the supposed facts of this case it was inevitable that to ill- 
informed and to imperfectly-informed minds great and serious pre- 
judice must have been caused. I think I shall probably secure the 
assent of my learned friend who conducts this prosecution if I say 
that, in view of those facts and of the extraordinary freedom of 
newspaper comment and announcement which have followed this case, 
if she had desired to shrink from meeting a jury drawn from this 
community she would not have had interposed in the way of those 
who represent the Crown any difficulty in the way of affecting a 
change of venue. She comes before you asking from you nothing 
but that you will willingly grant a careful, an attentive, and a 
sympathetic hearing in her case. 

On Saturday I told you, gentlemen, there were two questions 
in this case; and those two questions are—is there, taking the whole 
of the facts and taking the whole of the evidence in relation to those 
facts—is there clear, safe, satisfactory, unequivocal proof either that 
this was in fact a death caused by arsenical poisoning or that she 
administered that poison, if to the poison the death of her husband 
was due? If upon either of those questions, after the whole of the 
case has been exhausted short of your verdict, there still remains 
upon one or other of those questions a real, a substantial doubt such 
as would operate upon your minds in determining your course of 
action in any ordinary affair of life of important moment, then it will 
be your duty to let this woman go free, for the law, tempered with 
inercy, just as it is, forbids the consigning to an ignominious death 
any human being unless the guilt of that human being has been estab- 
lished to your reasonable satisfaction, or so as to expel reasonable 
doubt. 

A word about the unhappy man whose death we are inquiring 
into. I shall refer to him only where it is necessary, and I shall, I 
hope, be called upon to say nothing which will hurt the natural 
susceptibilities or the feelings of his living friends. He appears in 
the course of this case as a man who seems to have been liked by his 
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friends, and not without a kindly or generous nature; but certainly 
in some respects, and in respects that touch closely some questions 
which we have to consider in this case, his history is a peculiar one. 
I am not referring, and do not propose to refer, on this subject at all, 
in any detail to the evidence given in relation to his course of iife in 
America, but we have it believed upon all hands that from the first 
moment of which we have any emphatic account of his life and habits, 
he seems to have been a man who suffered chronically from what 
appears to have been derangement of the stomach. He was not a man 
who was frequently ill in the sense that he was unable to attend to 
business, but he was, as far back as 1878 or 1879, complaining of his 
stomachic derangement, complaining to Dr. Hopper in 1882, to Dr. 
Humphreys and Dr. Drysdale in 1888, and to Dr. Fuller in 1889. 
Indeed, for the whole period of his authentic history, as far as we 
know, he so suffered. It is a peculiar feature—and it is a peculiar 
feature of this case—that the same symptoms in the illness which 
resulted in his death—I mean that coldness and numbness in the 
extremities, in his hands, legs, and feet—are symptoms spoken of as 
far back as his residence in America by Mr. Bateson amongst others, 
as far back as 1878 and 1879. He seems to have not merely a 
dyspeptic tendency, but what often accompanies it, he seems to have 
been of a hypochondriacal nature, given to exaggerate his own con- 
dition and the gravity of his symptoms; and I have no doubt that 
human experience shows that that kind of temperament, that working 
of the imagination constantly introspecting, if one may say so, his 
own symptoms, has upon a man a pernicious effect. We find also 
that he was given from the earliest time of which we have any 
authentic account to dosing himself. He displayed a familiarity with 
the properties and uses of poisonous drugs and medicines. He was 
given to dosing himself, and he was proud of his knowledge of these 
medicines and drugs, boasting of it, and, to use Dr. Humphreys’ 
words, being extremely proud of it. He followed the suggestions of 
friends as to medicines which they had been in the habit of taking 
with beneficial results, and applying these medicines for use in his 
own case, and not always with benefit. 

In 1881 he was married, and of that marriage there are two 
children living; they are not represented in this inquiry, but they 
are children whose interests are bound up to some extent in this trial. 
One is a child of seven, the other is a child of three years of age. It 
would seem that from 1881 up to the year 1889, in which I am now 
addressing you, that that was a happy marriage. We have had no 
suggestion from any one who knew Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick that there 
was up to 1889, when the man whose name has been referred to, 
unluckily for her and unluckily for him, crossed her path; we have 
no suggestion up to that time of any domestic unhappiness, and I 
have therefore a right to assume that, although there may have been 
from time to time differences of a minor character, and such as 
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probably in most married lives, even the most happy, occasionally 
occur, that there was not any serious domestic unhappiness, any 
serious difference between man and wife. I mention this fact for the 
reason which I now give in order that I may point your attention 
to a fact, the importance of which, if I mistake not, can hardly be 
exaggerated in this inquiry. I mean the important statement made 
by Dr. Hopper either in the June of 1888 or in the September of 
that year, and which Dr. Hopper has deposed to, that as far back 
as that period Mrs. Maybrick called his attention—that is, the medi- 
cal man attending him—to the fact that although she did not know 
what it was, whether arsenic or otherwise, that her husband had 
been and was in the habit of using certain powders, the nature of 
which she did not know, but which she had observed after he had 
taken them had apparently not agreed with him. They made him 
irritable, and, as she believed, were doing him mischief. Again, let 
me remind you that that same observation was repeated to Dr. 
Humphreys in the early part of March, 1889, and still more remark- 
able, a letter written by the wife of James Maybrick to his brother, 
Michael Maybrick, in London, in which she repeated in the year 
following, namely, in 1889, in substance what she had in 1888 told to 
Dr. Hopper upon the subject of the powders or the drugs which her 
husband was in the habit of taking. Gentlemen, in 1889—unhappy 
time for her—she meets, becomes intimately acquainted with, the man 
Brierley. 

But before I follow the story of that incident let me, in passing, 
call attention to what was done upon these statements and sugges- 
tions that had been made as to the drug-taking. Pr. Hopper con- 
tented himself with searching the dressing-room, or the inner room, 
and finding superphosphates, did not do more. Michael Maybrick 
appears to have made some suggestion of it to the deceased man, 
and to have received from him some denial, but with that he seems 
to have rested content, prosecuting no further inquiry. I would 
remind you, gentlemen, I would ask you to consider whether that 
was a satisfactory course to pursue in such a case, whether any real 
weight should begiven to a denial so made, under such circumstances, 
in view of the facts established beyond any doubt that certainly not 
merely was this solution taken, but that in 1889, and for a consider- 
able period before that time, going back for eighteen months, he had 
been in the habit of visiting constantly, several times a day, the shop 
of Mr. Heaton in Exchange Street East. These are habits of which 
men are not proud. They would not care about publishing them in 
all their fulness to the world. It might induce them to go the length 
of saying they were taking poisonous medicines, but not to the extent 
of admitting that they had been for a considerable period pursuing a 
life which had been marked by the habit of taking such medicines. 

In 1889 the incident of the visit to London took place on the eve 
of the Grand National. You have observed, acting of course upon 
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tions conveyed to me by the solicitor, who in turn received 

roa the prisoner, that I have not uttered one word of cross- 

tien as to that story of what took place in London. This 

She forgot her self-respect. She forgot her duty to her 

She and her husband formed part of the same party at 

National. Mrs. Maybrick returned first, followed in the 

few minutes by her husband. He did not know, not till 

im on what proved to be his deathbed ; he never did know, 

Michael Maybrick has told us, the extent of the gravity of her 

t he complained of her conduct at the Grand National. A 

cceve then occurred between husband and wife, the first that 

ha knowledge of any of the servants of the house, and 

to the knowledge of any of the friends of the family. 

e .ave the painful, the touching incidents which followed— 

bh fe cressing herself to leave her husband’s house; a cab 
orcervod to take her away; the threat of the husband that if 
3} 88 the threshold she would not be allowed to return; 
bhi fe apparently unmoved by that threat, and in the hall 


to leave ber home. Then one of the servants came, 
dly thought rose in her mind as to what would be 
fiective appeal to a mother. She says, ‘‘ Come and 


vy,’ puts her arm about her in kindness, and the 

-d and relenting up to that time, apparently unmoved 

» »).cand’s threat, yields to that appeal and turns and remains 

he se. Well, the woman’s nature so yielding is not wholly 

. follows the story of the next day, the visit in company 

ch 1s. Briggs, who was then her friend, to Dr. Hopper’s; the 

further visit to Mrs. Briggs’ solicitor with the view of proceedings for 

a separation, the incident of the black eye, the only reference to 

such a subject that I will make; the reference to another person, a 

woman, concerned in the matter; and then finally Dr. Hopper visits 

the house, brings husband and wife together, and apparently this 

man, not of an ungenerous nature, appears to have made up his mind 

to forgive and to forget, and to all appearances a reconciliation took 
place between them. 

Now, I have told you this part of the story in order to fix your 
attention upon this point. This is not a case in which it is suggested, 
or can be suggested, any base pecuniary motive, which is not an 
uncommon incident of a charge of this kind. The sole sug- 
gested motive, as I understand, in this case is that she desired 
to conceal from her husband the fact that the grave error which 
she had committed, that she had conceived a feeling of estrange- 
ment towards her husband; and was tempted by wicked, de- 
liberate, foul, criminal means to end hig life. If there were 
not this act of infidelity on her part, there would be no motive 
assigned in this case, and surely there is a wide chasm between 
the moral guilt—the grave moral guilt I admit it to be—of the 
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crime of unfaithfulness and the moral, ay, and the criminal, guilt 


involved in the deliberate plotting by such wicked and contrived 
means as these of the felonious death of her husband. A, gentiemen 
for faults of this nature the judgments of the world are iniec unequa: 
In a man such faults are too often regarded with toleration, and thes 
bring him often but few penal consequences. But in ‘he case of a 


wife, in the case of a woman, it is with her sex the unforgivatle sin 
Those who should well consider throw stones at her from unwor 
hands. She is regarded as a leper, deprived of the sympathy 
encouragement and affection, and advice and consideration of fmends 
and sympathetic hands. Now, is it true, I ask you, because she has 
committed—admits she has committed so grave a faulf as this— 
because she sinned once is she, therefore, to be misjudged always’ 
Ah, it appears likely to cast upon her life that stain which olen 

of this kind in domestic life—where woman falls—will esse. Wo 


there may be nothing to excuse, there may be something to pallet 
the offence. It may be found in selfishness, in want of syjpathy, in 
giving the blow where the kindly and affectionate wor o' entreaty 


and advice to the woman ought to have been substituted 
These are the occurrences of March, 1889. Between 


nat aate 


and the date of the Wirral races—an important dat*—nothing of 
moment occurs except the fact of the purchase of some fiy-papers from 
two persons, one from Wokes and the other from Hanson. Now, I 


wish you to try and put yourselves in the position of carefully scrutinis- 
ing what would be the conduct and action of persons who had allowed 
to enter into their minds the guilty desire of endeavouring hy foul 
means to take away the life of her husband. Would she be likey to 
go to persons to whom she was known for the purpose. of obtaining 
the means, the instrument, by which to effect that wicked purpose? 
Would she be likely—all the more because she had opportunities in 
other and distant places as in London, where she was but little known 
—would she be likely to go to persons who knew her sufficiently 
well as to address her by her name, who knew her address, and 
who in one of these two instances actually sent to that address by the 
boy for delivery one of the parcels of fly-papers? I dwell upon this 
fact because if I rightly understood the opening of my learned friend 
Mr. Addison, he dated the beginning of this design from the purchase 
of the fly-papers, and he dated the beginning of the attempt to put 
that design into execution as from the day of the Wirral races, or the 
night before the Wirral races, the 27th of April. Now, what took 
place on that day? We have it not upon Mrs. Maybrick’s suggestion 
only. We have it that Mrs. Maybrick says to Yapp that her master 
was ill, and that he was ill because he had taken a double dose of the 
medicine which never agreed with him, and we knew what that medi- 
cine was, namely, that nux vomica largely entered into it. Well, 
but was that statement of Mrs. Maybrick’s an imagination, a con- 
trivance, a lie that she invented? Not at all; it was a fact, a fact 
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proved by two witnesses, one called for the prosecution, the second 
for the defence. The witness called for the prosecution is Dr. 
Humphreys, who has told you that when upon the next day, the 28th, 
he was called in under circumstances I will presently mention, to 
see James Maybrick, he explained to him that his first illness had 
begun with the taking of a double dose of medicine on the 27th, and 
I think he also made some reference as to the incidents which had 
occurred at the Wirral races. We called a gentleman, known to 
you in all probability, Mr. Thompson, who was called on Saturday, 
and who told us that at the Wirral races he had noticed, and some 
friends had noticed, that Maybrick was not well. Maybrick gave 
the same explanation; he had taken a double dose of medicine 
which never agreed with him. On the 27th April he goes to the 
Wirral races, and, I think, without expecting from us further 
witnesses upon that point—for you, I am sure, will understand the 
difficulties there are in getting witnesses, especially if they have 
been friends of Mr. Maybrick, to come voluntarily forward, I am 
not complaining about it—we have sufficient proof to just*fy the 
statement that on that day at the Wirral races he was riding about 
in the wet. Thompson speaks of the heavy rain which had fallen 
during the day. He dines apparently on the other side of the 
water, under what circumstances we do not know, whether in the 
clothes he was wearing during the day we have no information. I 
do not know what the circumstances were, but the next day, the 
28th, he is taken il] and complains of vomiting. 

What does this wife do—the wife who has then entered upon 
this dark path of crime according to the suggestion of the prose- 
cution? We have that clearly described by the evidence of the 
servants in the bell violently rung by Mrs. Maybrick, and Mrs. 
Maybrick coming down to the kitchen and asking for a mustard 
emetic quickly, taking it to her husband and bidding the servant 
prepare another emetic at once. Then a messenger was sent for 
Dr. Humphreys, who had attended Mrs. Maybrick and her children. 
He is summoned to attend the man whom at that time she is 
beginning to try to poison. Again, later on the same night when 
there is a recurrence of his sickness the servant, Mary Cadwallader, 
is again sent for a doctor, and this by a wife who in these circum- 
stances, it is suggested, was then engaged in a foul design against 
her husband’s life. Between the 8th of April and the 3rd of May 
one or two incidents occurred which it is important 1 should now 
call your attention to. You will recollect the statement as to the 
preparation of food in the house which was sent down to the office. 
I shall be precise about this, and shall fix the days clearly by 
reference to the evidence. It seems that on three occasions Du 
Barry’s food was prepared for him. On the third occasion the 
food was prepared for him, but it was not brought down to the 
office; it was forgotten. On the first occasion it was taken down, 
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and on the second also. Now, .it is suggested that into that food 
Mrs. Maybrick introduced the poison to take away her husband’s 
life, and in that connection I will only ask you to bear in mind 
that I am speaking after a careful scrutiny of it—the evidence of 
Dr. Humphreys makes it clear that on neither of these occasions, 
on the lst or 2nd May, was there any consequent illness which might 
be attributed to the taking of poisoned food. Dr. Humphreys says 
that he called on that Wednesday at the house after Mr. Maybrick’s 
return from business. He found him better, without a headache, his 
tongue was cleaner, and he thought he was making progress. On 
the 2nd May he did not see him at all, and there is no suggestion in 
any part of the evidence, which I have inspected with as much care 
as I could, that with the food he had taken stuff which would injure 
him or bring on an illness. 

The case continues under the charge of Dr. Humphreys up to 
Tuesday, the 7th, and what took place on Tuesday, the 7th, I wish 
to make clear to your minds. On that morning Mrs. Maybrick 
telegraphs to Hale to a nurse, Mrs. Howell, who had attended her, 
and who, as she said, would be agreeable to her husband as being 
no stranger; and it was on the same Tuesday she telegraphed to 
Liverpool to Mr. Edwin Maybrick to bring down a doctor of whom 
he had spoken to her, namely, a friend of his own, Dr. M‘Cheyne. 
And further, I wish to draw your attention to the fact—also 
important in judging of the probabilities of the kind of theory set 
up on the part of the prosecution—that on the 25th April, that is 
two days before the Wirral races, Edwin Maybrick arrived in 
Liverpool from America, and was constantly—I don’t mean every 
day or every hour—but constantly to the end of the illness, to the 
death of his brother, frequently sleeping at the house, frequently 
dining at the house, and with a full opportunity of conversing as 
freely as he desired with his brother, and noting the progress of his 
brother’s case. And I ought to have mentioned that after he had 
taken what he supposed to have been poisoned food on Wednesday, 
the Ist, he returned home and went to a dinner party, at which 
were Mr. Edwin Maybrick, Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick, and Captain 
Irving, of the steamship belonging to the White Star Line called 
the ‘‘ Celtic.’? Mr. Edwin Maybrick did not bring out his friend 
Dr. M‘Cheyne, but brought instead Dr. Carter, and instead of the 
nurse from Hale coming, a trained nurse, namely. Nurse Gore, 
arrived. Dr. Carter arrives on Tuesday, the 7th May, Nurse Gore, 
on Wednesday, the 8th, at about half-past two o’clock. 

Now, I beg you to follow carefully for one moment. Dr. 
Carter comes up after communicating with Edwin Maybrick, Nurse 
Gore comes out with Mrs. Briggs, who pays a visit with her sister, 
Mrs. Hughes, on Wednesday, the 8th. It is thought—and I think 
quite rightly thought—that skilled, trained nurses would be prefer- 
able to the nurse who had merely been attending upon Mrs. 
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Maybrick at childbirth. I ask you if it is not clear from the story 
of this case that there were three nurses—Nurse Gore, Nurse 
Callery, and Nurse Wilson, of each of whom I desire to speak with 
entire respect—who came practically to watch, to check, and to con- 
trol her, and that they did so watch, check, and control Mrs. May- 
brick from that Wednesday until the day of Mr. Maybrick’s death. 
I think that cannot be doubted, and as unhappily follows from that 
position of things all her acts, even of careful attention, even of 
what would at other times and under other circumstances be 
regarded as acts of solicitude and tenderness, are at once suspected, 
thoughts are suggested or raised in the mind, all such assume a 
different complexion, and if they are capable of being construed by 
ill suggestions probably receive that construction. But this at least 
is clear—from that Wednesday until the death, the words which 
this lady herself used in that statement this morning, she was 
deposed—she was not, in fact, allowed to render to her husband, 
who appears to have asked for her when she was absent from the 
room—she was not allowed to administer the smallest thing. Even 
pieces of ice to allay his thirst or mitigate his fever were taken from 
her hand and given to the hands of others. 

On that Wednesday occurred an event, the importance of which 
I do not seek for one moment to conceal from myself—for so 
important do I regard it as even to suggest to you that if it had not 
taken place you never would have heard of this charge. You never 
would have heard of this prosecution. I mean the intercepted letter 
on the Wednesday to the man Brierley. Mr. Addison, in opening 
his case, referred to that letter. I don’t at all complain of the way 
in which he referred to it. But that letter discloses clearly this, 
that she was addressing the man Brierley even then in terms in the 
highest degree improper, that she was betraying an anxiety to keep 
on close and affectionate terms with him so long as there was any 
chance of discovery of the guilty visit she had paid to London, and 
that she was speaking, ay, and, if you wish, speaking in exagger- 
ated language of the illness of her husband as it then appeared, 
and of the serious character of the illness. In that letter she also 
speaks of the presence of his relatives, and of the anxiety which 
she shows, and when you come to recollect the story of Mrs. Briggs 
and her sister and the statement of Nurse Gore you cannot have anv 
doubt how it came that that illness presented so serious an aspect 
to her, and how she came to describe the feelings of herself and of 
her husband’s relatives as feelings of terrible anxiety. Why do I 
say this? Because Mrs. Briggs and her sister come, and they both 
tell you in the box they at once came to the conclusion that he was— 
I will not say in mortal peril—but in peril, and that it was a most 
serious state of things—far more serious than the doctors thought 
it was—and they said so to Mrs. Maybrick. When Nurse Gore 
came she thought it was a very serious case. The servant in the 
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house, Yapp, speaks to the same effect. The letter was written and 
given to be posted, but it never was conveyed to the post office under 
the circumstances which you have heard. You may recollect my 
cross-examination of Nurse Yapp. That cross-examination was not 
directed to throwing any doubt upon the fact that the letter was 
written and was given to her to be posted, because there has been 
no contest about that at all, but in order that you might see how 
rapidly and how strongly suspicion had been generated in the minds 
of the servants in that house. Suspicion being generated, hew pro- 
bable it was that every act of this woman would, as far as they 
could scan it, be scanned by jealous and even suspicious eyes; and 
while it is not material to my purpose to do more than this, I do 
suggest that the story as to the reason why that letter was opened 
hag not been truly and fully given to you by the nurse—that, if it 
fell, it fell as a contrivance to supply an excuse for opening it, for 
it is obvious that in the case of an intelligent person like that, even 
if it was the case that the address had been so smeared as not to be 
perfectly legible, the obvious course which a trustworthy servant 
would pursue, if there were not any motive to the contrary, would 
have been merely to enclose that letter unopened in another 
envelope. Even that letter—take it, read it, scan it as you will, 
with all its exaggerations—for exaggeration there is—read it, and 
ask yourselves is it the letter of a guilty woman who is then 
planning the murder of her husband? 

I pass on with the history of this case, until I come to examine 
a little more carefully into what I may call the medical aspect. I 
will ask you to note this fact, that it is not until Thursday, the 9th 
May—that is to say, two days before the death—that Dr. 
Humphreys makes any reference to diarrhcea as affecting his 
patient. There is, indeed, in the evidence of Dr. Carter a state- 
ment that, as early as the 7th—which was Tuesday—there had been 
what he described as a relaxed motion. That, I may remind you, 
is a very different thing from diarrhcea. You will find that of 
importance when I come to consider the medical evidence. On 
Thursday, the 9th May, the first allusion by Dr. Humphreys to 
purging occurs—and it occurs in a way which points it out clearly. 
At the coroner’s inquiry he said—‘‘ He was now suffering from 
diarrheea.’’ Gentlemen, I have no criticism to make on the medical 
treatment of this case. No one suggests that treatment did more 
than to endeavour to allay some of the symptoms of the illness— 
jaborandi to increase the saliva and moisten the mouth; sedatives 
to allay the febrile symptoms which were described as of a depressing 
tendency ; and finally, on Saturday, the 11th, James Maybrick dies. 

Now, again, let me remind you of the theory, the only theory 
suggested by the prosecution—the administration of poison by his 
wife, beginning to show itself from the day of the Wirral races, 
27th April, continued more or less frequently down to close upon 
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his death, and a suggestion coming from Dr. Carter, and I think 
from Dr. Carter alone, suggesting the probability of a serious dose 
being given to him on 3rd May. And now I have to ask you, in 
view of the evidence you have heard, what would you expect if that 
was a true account? If in this state of his illness she had given 
these doses, and a serious dose on 3rd May, what would you have 
expected according to the account of, I may say, all these so-called 
scientific gentlemen for the prosecution as well as for the defence 
—would you not have expected a more marked presence of arsenic 
in the man’s system after death—from the 27th April to the llth 
May, some fourteen days, from the 3rd to the llth May, some 
eight days? I do not enlargeon this point now; I note it in passing. 
What was the condition, what was the conduct of the wife at this 
crisis? She knew certainly from Wednesday, the 8th, probably 
from Tuesday, the 7th, she suspected, that her brother-in-law, or 
brothers-in-law, were dissatisfied with her. On Wednesday they 
come to the knowledge of that letter intercepted. I am using this 
to test the theory of the prosecution upon the assumption of this 
woman’s guilt. Is it conceivable that in that condition of things 
she would not have made any effort to remove from that house proofs 
of her guilt—traces and means by which her guilty design had been 
effected? There is not one of these things as to which there is 
evidence that could not have been removed some one of these days, 
destroyed, hidden, the contents vanished, leaving no trace behind 
by which her crime could be found out; and yet what wag her 
conduct, what her condition? She had, you have heard, spent 
many watchful nights. When Nurse Gore arrived she had been up 
several times, and she went, at the instance of Nurse Gore, to rest, 
and when the end came she was utterly and completely prostrated ; 
so much so that she was carried from the room into the spare bed- 
room, and there she lies from the day of the death until, unknown 
to her, she is practically in charge, in her stricken condition, of 
policemen standing on the landing outside the door. Although no 
charge has been formulated against her, and although no oppor- 
tunity has been given her for explanation, and although there was 
no friend or other person who came to her to state the points which 
were alleged against her, and the circumstances which were sup- 
posed to bring suspicion home to her, was that the conduct or the 
action of a woman of guilt? It is more intelligible upon another 
hypothesis. If it be true, as she says, that in one of those con- 
fidential conversations, those whispered conversations which Nurse 
Callery spoke of—if it be true that in that illness she did tell her 
husband what was then unknown to him—the extent of her sin 
against him—if it be true that in view of that information this 
man was heard to murmur, ‘‘ Oh, Bunny, Bunny, how could you 
do it? ’’—if it be true that she did make, as she has told you 
to-day she did make, a contrite statement of her fault, then, indeed, 
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in view of her husband’s death, her condition would be accounted 
for. She could not but feel, apart from the gravity of her moral 
offence, the pain, the anxiety that her conduct—although the full 
scope of her misconduct was not known—might have had something 
to do with her husband’s illness. She could not but feel in such 
trying moments as these, the eve almost of his death, the bitter 
reproach, the ill part that she had played to the man who seems, on 
the whole and apart from a great temptation, to have been neither 
ungenerous nor unkind to her. Her condition of overwhelming 
grief can easily be accounted for, for one can understand under 
such circumstances the rising up in her mind of a recollection of 
better and happier times—recollections of the birth of her children, 
the kindness of her husband, and side by side with that bitter 
reproach in her own mind, how much she had done to forfeit his 
affection and how little she had done to repay him for his kindness, 
you will say whether, if a woman had the nerve and fibre enough 
to plan such a murder as this—cold, deliberate—she would not 
also have had the instinct of self-preservation strong enough in her 
to make some attempts at least to remove—and there was no difii- 
culty in the operation—these evidences of the guilty means by which 
she had effected her fell purpose. Instead of that you find her 
prostrate, carried senseless from the room in which her husband 
died, and brought into another room, where she remained for seven 
days, until at last she left her husband’s house under police escort 
for Walton Gaol. 

I will now ask your closer consideration of the two main ques- 
tions, the first of which, I take the liberty of reminding you, was 
this—What is the answer to the question—are you satisfied beyond 
a reasonable doubt that this was a case of poisoning by arsenic at 
all? In considering this I shall content myself with calling your 
attention to the views put forth by the one side or the other, by the 
witnesses that have been called before you—gentlemen of experience 
and of eminence. First, let me remind you of what Dr. Humphreys, 
Dr. Carter, and Dr. Stevenson, whose services were called in after, 
death, all agree upon. It is this—with regard to Dr. Carter and 
Dr. Humphreys, the notion of arsenical poisoning did not occur to 
their own minds until it was suggested to them. As for Dr. Carter, 
he was puzzled to know what it was; he believed it was some irritant 
poison, but what it was he could not tell. Dr. Stevenson, especi- 
ally relying upon the statement of Dr. Humphreys, who went more 
fully into the matter, said—‘‘ Although the symptoms during life in 
my opinion point to arsenical poisoning, although the post-mortem 
appearances point in the same direction, yet I would abstain from 
expressing a pronounced judgment in the matter until I had known 
the results of the analysis.’’ 

What does that mean except this, that if traces of arsenic had 
not been found in certain parts of the body, and more than a trace 
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found in other parts, especially the liver, notwithstanding the view 
he expresses as to the character of the symptoms and the post-mortem 
appearances, he would not pronounce a judgment that the cause of 
death was arsenical poisoning? And now it is important to bear in 
mind the small quantity that was in fact found, and in this connec- 
tion it is also important to bear in mind the evidence which I will 
shortly call attention to, beginning with the evidence in America, 
of a definite purpose, to which I shall refer, and ending with the last 
bit of evidence, with the statement of the conversation as late as 
April of this year with Sir James Poole. 

Now as to the symptoms, all the witnesses on both sides sub- 
stantially agree in this, that the symptoms which they would expect 
to find in a case of arsenical poisoning they would also substantially 
expect to find in any case of gastritis or gastro-enteritis, however 
caused—that is to say, once the gastro-enteritis is set up involving 
both the stomach and the bowels, the symptoms are not distinguish- 
able when that gastro-enteritis has been caused or occasioned by 
arsenical poisoning or by any of the other things capable of pro- 
ducing it. But they say that these symptoms point in the direc- 
tion of arsenical poisoning, and when these symptoms came to be 
enumerated, which would be a prior: expected, they were stated by 
my learned friend Mr. Addison, as Dr. Tidy said, with great correct- 
ness. They are—excessive and persistent vomiting, excessive purg- 
ing or diarrhcea, pains in the stomach, increasing on pressure ; they 
are, if it is a case of long administration of arsenical poison, affection 
of the eyes, and cramps in the calves of the legs. All those have 
been deposed to by the witnesses you have heard. Of course, the 
most reliable and most valuable witness on that head is Dr. 
Humphreys, because he was in charge of the case from the 28th 
April, at its beginning, until it closed with the death of James 
Maybrick. Dr. Carter has spoken of the much more limited time, 
namely, from Tuesday, the 7th of May, until Saturday, the 11th of 
May. Now, what was said by the witnesses on the other side? 
You have had Dr. Tidy, whose experience in these cases is certainly 
“as great as that of any of the other gentlemen—I do not desire 
to depreciate at all their evidence. You have heard it from Dr. 
Macnamara, whose eminent position, especially that in which he 
represents the College of Surgeons on the General Medical Council, 
whose position vouches for his character in the estimation of his 
profession, and who had peculiar and exceptional opportunities for 
judging of cases of the action of arsenic from his position in con- 
nection with the Lock Hospital in Dublin, of which he has told us 
he is the senior surgeon: ‘‘ Our experience points to cases where 
arsenic given and causing death or injury may not produce this 
or that symptom, but we have never known a case of arsenical 
poisoning where there was an absence in a marked degree, as they 
allece there is in this, of three at least of the Ae 
in conjunction.” Dr. Macnamara says in the treatment of ee ass 
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of patients who come to the Lock Hospital it has been necessary, to 
use his own expression, “‘ to saturate those patients for the pur- 
pose of treatment with arsenic, and when the point of saturation is 
passed, either accidentally or because of the idiosyncrasies or peculiari- 
ties of the physique or temperament of a particular patient, I in my 
large experience find these symptoms became strongly marked.’’ 

Then there was the new opinion advanced by Dr. Stevenson, that 
this was a case of arsenical poisoning; but that, I venture to submit 
to you, must be to some extent discounted by the fact- that even 
with the strong view he entertained he would have hesitated to 
pronounce a conclusive judgment on the point until he heard the result 
of the analysis. On the other hand, you have the evidence of Dr. 
Tidy, Mr. Paul, and Dr. Macnamara, in which, to use the language 
of Dr. Tidy, who is perhaps best entitled to speak upon this matter, 
the absence of these symptoms in conjunction points away from its 
being a case of arsenical poisoning. Now let us examine the further 
grounds of doubt. If I stopped there alone is it possible to say 
that you could with security—I use the common expression—express 
a judgment free from reasonable doubt? In this state of divided 
opinion could you safely arrive at the conclusion, if matters rested 
there, that this was arsenical poisoning at all? Let us take a further 
test, the test of the quantity found. In either view of the two 
theories suggested in this case—either the view that it was a case of 
repeated doses beginning somewhere about the 27th April, or the sug- 
gestion made by Dr. Carter, and I think by him alone—of the pos- 
sibility of a fatal dose on the 3rd May, in face of the evidence you 
have heard as to the effect of arsenic upon the kidneys in depressing 
the action of the kidneys, which are the chief agents of elimination, 
would you or would you not, when so short a time has elapsed before 
the death, have expected to find much stronger indications of the 
existence of a large or serious quantity of arsenic than is present in 
this case? 

That now leads me to the consideration of what in fact was found. 
You will understand that, of course, with regard to that which bears 
upon the case, we represent the prisoner, and are bound to accept 
the statements of fact discounted by the possibility of error as to 
these results given by Mr. Davies and by Dr. Stevenson, as to whom 
I do not suggest or desire to misrepresent them as to the facts. We 
come to the region of opinion. Of course, men’s opinions are in- 
fluenced in a great many different ways, sometimes quite uncon- 
sciously, and I wish, with regard to these gentlemen, not to attempt 
to suggest or in any way misrepresent the actual statement of facts. 
Dr. Stevenson on analysis of 4 ounces of liver found, according to 
his original statement 26, and upon his revised statement 27, one- 
thousandths of a grain. In 8 ounces of liver, according to his 
original calculation 46, according to his revised 49, one-thousandths 
of a grain. Mr. Davies, in 6 ounces of the liver, found a con- 
siderably smaller proportional quantity It again bears out what 
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Dr Tidy pointed out to you—that it is impossible to rely upon a 
computation of what you find in a given part, however fairly you 
may have endeavoured to select it, and then upon that result derived 
from a given part to multiply that result by a proportion that the 
smaller part bears to the whole, and then say that in the whole 
there would probably be such and such a quantity. Whereas in 8 
ounces of the liver Dr. Stevenson has found 49 thousandths, in 6 
ounces of the liver Mr. Davies has found 16 one-thousandths only. 
Taking those two sets of figures together, putting together what 
was found by Dr. Stevenson and Mr. Davies, there were found alto- 
gether 88 one-thousandths, or, according to the later calculation 
or checking which Dr. Stevenson went through, 92 one-thousandths, 
or less than one-tenth of a grain. Now, you can imagine for 
yourselves what a grain is, and when it is divided by ten you can 
fancy what a minute result you have so arrived at. Now, I ought 
to add that in 8 ounces of the intestines were 15 one-thousandths 
of a grain, which would make altogether, taking the original 
figure of Dr. Stevenson of 88, 103 thousandths, taking the correct 
figure, 107 thousandths, or, again, in that case a little more than 
one-tenth of a grain. Is that a result which the evidence justifies 
you in thinking would naturally be expected if there had been, 
as according to either view suggested on the part of the prosecution 
had been the case, either a series of repeated administrations of 
arsenic in a noxious quantity beginning on the 27th, or still less, 
or still more, if there had been, as Dr. Carter suggested, the ad- 
ministration of a fatal dose on the 3rd of May? 

You have had cases referred to by the witnesses for the defence, 
and with no question apparently of cross-examination, although 
a skilled suggestion was at command—cases where persons were 
treated medicinally with arsenic before their death, and where 
traces of that arsenic had been found in periods much greater than 
any which was involved in the consideration of this case. You have 
in the evidence of Mr. Paul and Dr. Tidy distinct statements that 
if there had been recent administration—and in answer to my 
lord he explained that by ‘‘ recent ’’ he meant not merely hours, 
but days and weeks—he would have expected to have found much 
stronger and clearer indications of the presence of arsenic. | What 
does Dr. Stevenson say? Recollect that Dr. Stevenson is a very 
cautious man, and yet a man who has taken in this case a very strong 
view. His answer as to the conclusion which he built upon that 
very minute quantity found in the body was, that probably there was 
in the whole body approximately a possibly fatal dose. I do not 
know how many qualifications are involved in that short answer ; 
but if it be an answer closely affecting any fatal question in this case, 
if it be important that you should form a judgment as to what was 
probably administered to the man, basing your opinion to some extent 
on what was found in the body, I ask you, is such a vague answer as 
that an answer, hedged round by probabilities and possibilities and 
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approximations, any safe guide or assistance to you in a case where 
such serious issues are involved. 

Then it is important to bear in mind as regard other portions of 
the body—the stomach and the contents of the stomach, the spleen, 
the bile, the fluid from the mouth, the heart, and the lungs, and a 
portion of the bone which was tested—there was no arsenic found. 
Here comes in an answer—the important answer given by Dr. Tidy 
from his own experience, and supported by some cases to which he 
has referred, and corroborated by Dr. Paul—not a corroboration 
arising from his long experience, but from his reading—that after 
there has been an administration of poison on a succession of occa- 
sions, there is a direct action upon the kidneys which lessens their 
power as eliminating agents. His experience points to, and both 
witnesses, certainly one of them, speak of the storing up in the 
liver, and the very gradual and minute and sometimes imperceptible 
amount of elimination through the urine of arsenic. This is the 
conclusion which Dr. Humphreys arrives at from the tests which he 
applied. You will remember he afterwards sought to discount it, 
because he said he had not boiled long enough in hydrochloric acid 
either the feces or the urine. But Dr. Paul assured us that taking 
a particle of arsenic and a preparation of urine, so that the urine 
would bear the proportion of 55,000 to 1 of arsenic, after boiling two 
minutes under a light there was clear revelation on the foil of the 
presence of arsenic. 

I therefore say that, so far as this part of the case is concerned, 
not only do the symptoms point in another direction than that of 
arsenical poisoning, but the post-mortem appearances, as it is agreed, 
correspond up to a certain point with those which would be discovered 
in gastro-enteritis, with one very important exception. What is 
that? It is that petechious or flea-bitten condition of the stomach. 
This condition of the stomach, as Dr. Tidy had told them, was 
directed to his attention when a pupil of the celebrated Dr. Letheby 
many years ago. That was brought to his attention as one of the 
common signs of the condition of the stomach caused by the adminis- 
tration of arsenic. Now, Dr. Humphreys assisted at the post-mortem, 
and Dr. Carter took the notes, and it is admitted that the petechious 
condition is not referred to, and that the only thing referred to is 
what is described as a marked arborescent appearance of certain of 
the small vessels of the surface of the stomach. Dr. Humphreys had 
been reading up for it. He had noticed that this petechious condition 
was one of the signs usually associated with arsenical poisoning. He 
used that word when asked to explain his reference to this arborescent 
appearance. Says Dr. Tidy—and Dr. Paul and, I understand, Dr. 
Stevenson say nothing to the contrary—‘‘ That is not the petechious 
condition to: which I have referred, which I have looked for in cases 
of alleged arsenical poisoning, and which my experience teaches me 
to expect.”’ 
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Now, gentlemen, I therefore submit to you that upon this part 
of the case—I am but the mouthpiece of this creature in the dock, 
and have no right, even if I had formed opinions of my own, to con- 
vey them to you—I can only submit these views to you for your 
consideration as she would be entitled if she were speaking for herself. 
The question I have therefore to ask you in this connection in the 
case, touching the cause of death, can you say that you are satisfied, 
as reasonable men, beyond reasonable doubt, that this was a case of 
arsenical poisoning at all? If you are not, there is an end of this 
matter, and it would only be natural the thought should arise in 
your minds, if not arsenical poisoning, we should like to have some 
suggestion what it was. I will take leave to say in that connection— 
while I will make a suggestion to you in a moment or two—that 
I am not called upon as representing the prisoner in the dock to 
advance any theory to you. I am sure my lord will tell you that 
the counsel representing the prisoner is entitled to stand upon a 
defence, and to say, ‘‘ You have not proved the case which you 
allege.’’ But is there, passing that by, no reasonable hypothesis 
which may be suggested in a case with such extraordinary circum- 
stances as this? Is it improbable—so improbable as to be scouted 
by reasonable minds—that a man who had lived his life, who had 
been dosing himself, who had been taking medicines recommended by 
his friends, who had been taking, as I shall presently endeavour 
to show you, until a comparatively recent period, admittedly taking, 
poisonous medicines—is it remarkable that this man’s constitution 
had suffered so that he should always be complaining of derangement 
of the stomach, should be a chronic dyspeptic? Is it or is it not 
sound and reasonable to say that a man who had been pursuing— 
if he had been pursuing—such a course of treatment would have 
his constitution, and especially the organs connected with the stomach, 
considerably impaired, liable to be attacked, and seriously attacked, 
from causes which in the case of a man whose digestive organs were 
sound and healthy would be of non-effect? Is it not common 
experience that if from any cause illness overtakes a man—cold, 
whatever the particular thing is—it flies to, fixes, and fastens upon 
the weakest part? If the stomach is the weakest, catarrh; if the 
throat is the weakest, cold in the throat. If this is true, he, having 
taken that day, the 27th April, an overdose of medicine which never 
agreed with him, goes to this race meeting, and, riding about on a 
wet day, gets cold, and does not perhaps pay that close attention 
to the particular dietary considered necessary, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that such a man sets up conditions which cause gastro- 
enteritis, and so cause his death? 

There are some people who think that any fatal occurrence to 
human life is to be accounted for. Man in his pride of reason, his 
knowledge of science, his observation and stored experience of the 
past, can explain everything. Dr. Tidy had said thet a ae 
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had shown that his diagnosis of a case had been wrong at first. There 
are mysteries in human life, mysteries in the influence, the agencies 
that touch the springs of human life, that often even the advanced 
science of to-day has not fully mastered. . Recollect the statement 
made by Dr. Macnamara and endorsed by Dr. Tidy that they have 
known from slight causes gastritis and gastro-enteritis implicating 
the bowels set up in men from very slight causes indeed. There- 
fore, upon this part of the case I have to submit to you that there 
is in this state of evidence and facts with the contrariety of opinion 
that has been expressed—there is submitted to your judgment no safe 
resting-place on which you can securely and satisfactorily justify to 
yourselves a finding that this was a death of arsenical poisoning. 
Now I come to the second question. If you are not satisfied 
as to the first, as I have said, there is an end of the case. If you 
are not satisfied as to the second, there is equally an end of the case. 
That second question is—do the facts and the evidence bring home 
to your minds proof clear and satisfactory that Florence Maybrick 
administered the arsenic, if arsenic were indeed the cause of death? 
You will observe that the only means of obtaining arsenic directly 
traced to her is in the single case of the possession of fly-papers, and 
in connection with that it is equally true to say that there is no 
evidence forthcoming to show that the dead man, James Maybrick, 
had got arsenic any more than that there is evidence to show that 
she had got arsenic. The answer to that, I submit, is this. In the 
case of a woman it would be much more difficult without notice and 
without observation to get it. In the case of a man it would be 
less difficult, and again I would remind you that it is not a question 
of probability as to the one or the other; it is a question of clear 
and unequivocal proof. In this connection comes the question, who 
administered it? If it were administered, did the prisoner at the 
bar administer it? I should like to put two or three points to you 
that you may put the question to yourselves. I shall put them, 
asking you to give such weight to them as your common sense sug- 
gests they are worthy of. If, as is clear, there was in that house, 
Battlecrease, where James Maybrick and his wife lived, a quantity 
of poison capable of being fatally applied, with which fly-papers had 
nothing or nothing necessarily to do; if there was one packet of 
arsenic with which admittedly fly-papers have nothing to do; and a 
bottle in which grains of arsenic are found with which admittedly 
fly-papers have nothing to do; I ask if this was the woman of criminal 
designs, why with these means at her command, if they were hers, 
should she have resorted to the clumsy, the stupid contrivance of 
trying to steep fly-papers in water? I ask you whether it accords 
with your experience of what is probable, and it is not suggested in 
the evidence that she had any skill in these matters, that in such a 
case as that, assuming still the hypothesis of wicked design and the 
desire of carrying it effectively to its end, she should resort to the 
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use of a liquid taken from fly-papers, concerning the exact strength 
and potency and power of which she could know nothing? Would it 
be in accordance with your experience that if a woman desired to 
commit such a crime as this, is it not the experience in such cases 
that the poison is administered in large doses, leaving indelible 
traces behind them, doses which become speedily effective because 
speedily fatal? In truth, on this part of the case the prosecution do 
not rely upon, for they have not the evidence, any direct act of the 
prisoner, either in possessing herself of the poison except through the 
fly-papers or showing that she administered it. 

Then, as regards the use of the fly-papers, which my learned 
friend will probably rely upon when he replies, it has been already 
given in evidence that they are purchased out of season by other 
persons under apparently perfectly innocent conditions, and the man 
Bioletti has spoken of arsenic entering largely or considerably into 
use for cosmetic purposes. In truth, as I was going to say, the 
prosecution mainly rely upon four or five suspicious circumstances, 
and there is evidence of a circumstantial kind not to be overlooked, 
not to be passed aside, but to be considered. The first is the fly- 
papers, and as regards that I should observe—was there ever less 
concealment than in this case of the fly-papers? She buys from one 
chemist, Wokes, and on the very day on which she buys she also 
buys elderflower and benzoin, which, as Hanson has stated, was 
commonly mixed with arsenic. He also mentions milk of almonds 
in which a solution of arsenic was put for the purpose of being used 
as a cosmetic. The bottle which was produced was not one used 
in the ordinary way, but as a depilatory, and was intended to be 
used in the form of a paste spread upon the skin for the purpose 
of removing surplus hairs. Was there ever more openness in this 
world displayed by a guilty woman than was here displayed? She 
buys it from two persons who know her. In one case close upon 
the giving of that ball, to which she was accompanied by her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Edwin Maybrick, a parcel is sent by a boy who 
rings at the gate, and is told to leave the parcel on the hall table. 
It is then taken by a servant to the prisoner, in the presence of 
her husband ; it is afterwards seen soaking in a basin of water with 
a plate and towel over it, in her bedroom, and in the morning the 
girl Brierley on entering the room sees it, and she tells you her 
mistress saw her going into the room. Later on in the day Brierley 
mentions it to the other servants, and the girl Yapp goes up in the 
afternoon of the same day, and forsooth! finds these suspicious 
fly-papers soaking for a wicked purpose still in the same place, 
having apparently continued there from morning in the same 
position in which the girl Brierley saw them. 

Now, as to the Du Barry food. I wish to point out to you 
with respect to the Du Barry food and the medicine bottle that you 
are asked to believe three different things. First of all you are 
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asked to be satisfied that there was arsenic; next, that it was put 
there with a criminal intention by some one; and next, that Mrs. 
Maybrick was the person who put it there. That applies both to 
the Du Barry food and the one bottle of medicine. Now, about 
these medicine bottles. If the medicine bottles in question had been 
made up at the same time by Clay & Abrahams, and were the same 
in substance, and one was found in one place under his keeping, 
and another in another under her keeping, and there is arsenic 
in one and no trace of it in the other, it would undoubtedly be a 
very strong fact, but far from conclusive against her, that she put 
arsenic in the bottle. But that is not the case. There are different 
prescriptions, containing different substances, made up of different 
compounds, made up undoubtedly at the same time and place. 
Mistakes do occur, and in this case it is not suggested, as I 
understand that such trace of arsenic as was found in the medicine 
bottle at the house was such as to suggest to Mr. Davies the desir- 
ability of going on to a quantitative analysis so as to see if there 
was any considerable quantity. He gave some reason why he did 
not even make the attempt. Now, as regards the Du Barry food, 
admittedly the food was got at the house with the view of being sent 
down from the house on three occasions—Wednesday, the Ist May, 
Thursday, the 2nd, and Friday, the 3rd. It is admitted that on 
two occasions, the lst and 2nd May, it was in fact sent down and 
partaken of in a greater or lesser degree probably altogether by 
Mr. Maybrick; admittedly that on the third occasion it was for- 
gotten, never sent down, and therefore was not consumed by him. 
What has been done is this; I do not know whether we have got— 
I have forgotten to ask the question—how the food was made, but 
the dishes out of which it was eaten, the dish in which it was 
carried, the pan in which it was cooked, remained neglected lying 
at the office of Mr. Maybrick until it occurred to Mr. Davies to see 
whether he could get some test from them. Thereupon he describes 
how he found particles of food adhering in the rim of the jug, and 
how, after employing Reinsch’s test, he found traces of arsenic on 
the copper foil. You had the glass produced to you in which he 
found the trace of arsenic. It ig not for me to account for these 
things. I could discharge my duty in pointing at the inconclusive- 
ness of the facts as pointing to the guilt on the part of the prisoner. 
Undoubtedly in these vessels a trace of arsenic wags found. The 
suggestion is undoubtedly made which is worthy of note, and that 
is, that in these vessels that are glazed undoubtedly arsenic enters, 
and the presence of a certain amount of arsenic to a small degree 
is let free in the usage, and if nothing of that kind occurs, even 
the presence of the sour remains of the food or milk must generate 
acid, which will account for the very minute traces which are found 
in the very minute example of which Mr. Davies made his analysis. 

Now I come to find this out not by mere speculation, but by 
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testing the actual occurrences. I told you of them this morning, 
and I will merely remind you of them now. On Wednesday, the 
Ist May, after he has presumably, according to the theory of the 
prosecution, eaten of a poisoned dish, namely, the Du Barry food, 
Dr. Humphreys called upon him at 6.30 and found him better. 
He had no headache, his tongue was cleaner, and he appeared to be 
making progress. On the 2nd May Dr. Humphreys does not see 
him at all. We have no statement therefore that either upon the 
Ist or 2nd May there was any indication whatever, so far as you 
can judge, of any injurious results following from his partaking of 
the food. Now I come to two other points—what I call suspicious 
circumstances. One is the gown, and the handkerchief in con- 
nection with the gown—the fact that there was a trace of arsenic 
in the pocket of the gown and on the handkerchief. Mr. Davies 
quite candidly said exactly what one would have supposed—assum- 
ing that there was anything in the suggestion of the legitimate use 
for which these fly-papers were designed. Mr. Davies said if she had 
been dipping her handkerchief for cosmetic purposes and for pur- 
poses of rubbing her face, and put her handkerchief in the pocket in 
that way, it would depend upon the extent to which it was wet or 
damp whether it would be sufficient toaccount for the tracesof arsenic 
found in the pocket of the gown. Again, it is important to remind 
you of this, as to which all the witnesses agree, that there is no 
poison apparently which reveals itself upon an attempt at analysis 
or by Reinsch’s test more evidently and more easily than arsenic, 
as indeed is shown by the extraordinary instances given, and I 
believe instances more extreme than that might be given where, 
according to Dr. Paul’s statement 1-55th part of a 1000th of 
arsenic was found; that is to say, 1 of arsenic to 55,000 of other 
matter—urine. He tested it by Reinsch’s method, with hydro- 
chloric acid added, and, after being boiled a minute, he could 
detect even so small a quantity. 

I come now to the most serious and remarkable point of all 
in one sense, not serious in the gense that it had to do so much as the 
proved facts could have had to do with the actual cause of the death 
of this man, but serious unquestionably, because it did point to 
the fact that, if it were not explained, if there were no possible 
explanation to be given of it, it would show that the prisoner had 
attempted to tamper with some food which was intended to be 
given to her husband then on his sick bed. My lord has stated 
that he has followed the course which I understand was agreed to by 
a considerable number of the judges of the High Court in allowing 
that statement to be made by the prisoner. That statement has 
been made, a careful and very serious statement, but I have to ask 
you in connection with it how comes it that this woman makes, and 
was persistent in making this statement, that Nurse Gore’s account 
of the incident was a substantially true account. Unless, in fact, 
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prisoner’s statement in relation to it is true, she might have rested 
content with leaving her counsel to point out to you, what I have 
already pointed out, that except for the possible light it may throw 
on the conduct of the prisoner, it would have been enough to say, 
and to stop there with having said it, that, according to the 
evidence of Nurse Gore, that could have had nothing to do with 
this man’s death, because it is admitted he took no particle of the 
food which it was said was tampered with. According to Nurse 
Gore, her suspicion was naturally and justly aroused. She observed 
the woman take the bottle away and bring it back, and put it on the 
small table, and move it from the small table to the washstand, 
where neither the medicines nor the foods were placed. teas 
therefore at first sight a self-incriminating statement, although a 
statement which does not involve in any way the question of the 
direct cause of this man’s death; because Nurse Gore’s suspicions 
being aroused as she told you, she watched the bottle of meat juice, 
and when she left her post of watching and was succeeded by 
Nurse Callery she did, as was her duty-——narrated to Nurse Callery 
the incident which she had observed, and gave her a similar 
caution; and each of these persons says that nothing was given 
from that small meat juice bottle to James Maybrick after that 
circumstance deposed to by Nurse Gore; and that on the next day, 
when Mr. Michael Maybrick came, it was given to him, and by him 
handed to Dr. Carter, and by Dr. Carter tested with Reinsch’s test, 
with the result that arsenic was found. The statement on this that 
the prisoner has made is certainly a remarkable one, and made 
under remarkable circumstances. It is not made under such sanc- 
tion as the giving of evidence on oath carries with it; it is not made 
under such securities as cross-examination affords; but it is made 
by a woman who is upon trial for her life. I state that to you 
fully and freely, and, having stated it, you who have heard it, you 
who have weighed its substance and its purport, making such 
allowances as you think the circumstances of the case suggest ought 
to be made, must ask yourselves whether it is or is not a statement 
which should have some effect on your minds. I will not enlarge 
on it. I leave it to speak with such effect on your ears and hearts 
as the circumstances under which it was delivered, and the way in 
which it was delivered, and the tone in which it was delivered, and 
the inherent probabilities of the delivery itself will suggest to you 
what ought to be its proper and legitimate result. 

Now, if the case stopped here, if there were no more distinctive 
questions of fact relating to the personal habits of James Maybrick, 
I would ask you to consider whether it was possible to say whether, 
on these habits and inquiries, there could be a verdict against her. 
I must now refer to the new facts and evidence adduced in this 
case, and, again, let me remind you that, as regards the American 
evidence, I am not using it or seeking to use it for any purpose 
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except one, and that is to show the familiarity and the use years 
ago of the knowledge which James Maybrick had of the qualities 
and properties of arsenic. I am willing to concede, in fact, I do 
not raise the question, that it was used over and over again as an 
anti-periodic at that time in reference to malarial fever ; but can you 
doubt that he was using it under circumstances which suggest the 
possible danger of its use? You have had an undoubted account 
given by Mr. Bateson, who appears to be well and honourably known 
in Liverpool. He says that when he was living with James Maybrick 
he was unquestionably taking, amongst other things, arsenic. You 
have also the statement of Captain Thompson, and I fail to see what 
suggestion can be made to his prejudice, for the circumstances under 
which he appears in the case are entirely creditable to him. He 
arrived in this country a short time ago, and, reading the account 
in the paper, knowing Mr. Maybrick, and knowing that arsenic was 
one of the things suggested as the cause of death, he put himself 
in communication with my learned friend, Mr. Pickford, as to the 
facts in his knowledge. My learned friend did not suggest, and I 
am sure that he will not now suggest, that Thompson did other than 
meant to tell the truth. What did he say? That he brought two 
mastiffs to Mr. Bateson, in Norfolk, and Bateson introduced him to 
Maybrick, with whom he became on chummy terms. ‘‘ I went with 
him to a drug store, where he asked for his desideratum, which the 
shopman handed him, and told him to be careful.’’ A day or two 
afterwards he is sent to the shop for something in connection with 
the ship’s drug stores, and the man who had served Mr. Maybrick 
recognises him as the person who had accompanied the Englishman, 
James Maybrick, and he makes a statement to him, which Thompson, 
after dinner in his cabin, over, I suppose, a friendly glass of grog, 
ventures to approach James Maybrick about, and then speaks of what 
he was told of the dangerous habit of taking arsenic. Thereupon 
Maybrick, as one might expect, becomes touchy, and resents a refer- 
ence to the subject, and uses some strong expletive phrases respecting 
the impudence of the chemist in venturing to talk about his private 
habits to a comparative stranger. : 

One of you gentlemen quite intelligently put a question under 
that head, and it would certainly seem odd in this country at least 
that upon very slight acquaintance an assistant should venture to 
speak of the habits of one of his customers. But in a community 
where Englishmen were not so very numerous, and where an English- 
man entered a shop with one of his friends for something which might 
be thought dangerous to his health or life, would it be an unnatural 
or an improper thing that some observations of that kind should be 
made? Follow this up. Is there any one of you who supposes that 
the man Stansell, who lived for years as a servant of Bateson and 
Maybrick when they lived together, has come to invent the story he 


has told you, where he describes how he was in the habit of buying a 
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half-dollar’s worth of arsenic for Maybrick? He also describes him 
making the beef tea, how he took the least little bit of the arsenic 
on a spoon, put it into the beef tea, stirred it up, and then partook 
of it. If that is not an invention, it is a very significant fact. You 
follow that up when you come to Liverpool. I am dealing with a 
man known to the public of Liverpool and to the men on Exchange, 
who carried on his business here for many years, and you are told he 
was in the habit of taking pick-me-ups with greater or less amounts 
of liquor arsenicalis. This habit, the chemist tells you, was not 
confined to Mr. James Maybrick. He describes the way he first 
came to make up the prescription which was brought to him—the 
prescription for arsenicalis. He describes how until a few months of 
his leaving business a certain number of drops was increased till the 
strength of the arsenic was increased 75 per cent., how it was origin- 
ally taken once a day, and then increased to five times in one day. 
Mr. Heaton disappears, gives up business, is no longer in Exchange 
Street East. Does any one of you believe that when Heaton left, 
the deceased gave up suddenly the habit of taking these pick-me-ups— 
and pick-me-ups with the liquor arsenicalis in them—or taking it in 
some other form? I do not attach more significance to it than it 
properly deserves, but there is a curious continuity about this class 
of the evidence as to this man’s habits. Sir James Poole this morn- 
ing told us of a conversation in April last about the pernicious habit 
of taking poisonous drugs for medicines. He told us that the late 
Mr. Maybrick ridiculed the warning, that he would go on increasing 
his doses of the stuff until it became injurious, and finally ended him. 
After this warning Mr. James Maybrick shrugged his shoulders, did 
not deny that he used it, and went his way. Can any one believe 
that he, a respectable and well-known man in Liverpool, is not telling 
you the truth? Can any one think that if Heaton, a respectable and 
well-known man in Liverpool, is telling the truth, this man’s use of 
liquor arsenicalis, or of arsenic in some form or other, ceased a few 
months before he gave up his business in Exchange Street East? 
Allusion has been made to the pill-box produced this morning 
for the first time. I do not for one instant wish it to be understood 
that Mr. Maybrick, or either of the Messrs. Maybrick, wished to keep 
it back. I think it is quite possible that this may have been the 
box in which, upon the occasion of his last visit to Norfolk, in 1884, 
he had got Dr. Ward’s prescription, which has been referred to. But, 
again, it is curious how, over the whole period, we have got the same 
thing obviously made up from the same prescription, ‘‘ iron-quinine- 
arsenic, one capsule every three or four hours with food,’’ at Norfolk, 
Virginia. This may have been what he was taking out there as an 
anti-periodic ; we cannot follow these things; but is it not clear that 
this story and the habits of this man are surrounded by certain 
curious phenomena? You cannot be sure that you have got to the 
bottom of the matter, and if you believe the evidence called for the 
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defence, if you see reasonable grounds for supposing that in some 
form. or another this man did go on taking the liquor arsenicalis or 
arsenic in any other form for a lengthened period, then the difficulty 
of finding that it was arsenical poisoning at all would be strengthened, 
and at the same time there would be sufficient evidence to account 
for the traces of arsenic which were, in fact, found on analysis. I 
have more than once said I do not think it is the duty, or obligation 
I would rather say, of those who represent the prisoner to explain 
by an affirmative theory what was the cause of death. I have already 
suggested one. It is one corroborated, or rather suggested, by the 
evidence of the medical men who have been called on both sides. 
But in this case, involving the question as it does—involving life or 
death—doubt, conjectures, ambiguities, suspicions, are not to take 
the place of that which I have described as being necessary to justify 
an adverse yerdict, and I cannot better describe it now, a clear, direct, 
satisfactory, and unequivocal proof. 

Gentlemen, I have said all that occurs to me to say on this 
matter. There is nothing of which the people of this island have 
greater right to be proud of than that settled order of the people 
and the respect for the law and administration of the law which the 
people honestly and heartily entertain—which they entertain because 
they believe the law to be just, because they believe the law to be 
honestly administered. And there is no more striking scene to the 
reflective mind than that which is presented on the trial of a criminal 
case where the charge is a grave one—a judge who tries with certain 
hands fairly to hold the scales of justice, and a jury calm, honest, 
dispassionate, with no desire except to do justice in the case according 
to their conscientious belief. To this has to be added the fact that 
the Crown, representing the law in its executive character, conduct 
their prosecutions in recent years without exception not as if a great 
effort were made, as in private litigation to wrest a verdict, but only 
so as to lay, as is the duty of those who represent the prosecution, 
fully and completely and fairly before the jury all the grounds upon 
which the opinion of the jury should be asked in determining the 
grave question of guilt or of innocence. In the language of the officer 
of this Court giving the prisoner in charge to you, he informed you 
that the prisoner at the bar had put herself upon her country, which 
country you are. You are in number large enough to prevent, forgive 
me for suggesting it, the individual views and prejudices or prepos- 
sessions of one from affecting all, but in number small enough, 
limited enough to preserve to each one of you the undivided sense 
of individual responsibilty. The verdict is to be the verdict of each 
one of you, and the verdict of all of you. I am not making in this 
case—let it be clearly understood—any appeal for mercy. 
You are administering a law which is merciful; you are 
administering a law which forbids you to pronounce a verdict of 
guilty unless all other reasonable hypotheses of innocence can be 
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excluded. And now I end as I began, by asking you, each one of you, 
in the perplexities, in the doubts, in the mystery, in the difficulties 
which surround this case, in view of the contrariety of things and 
opinions presented to you, upon some points more or less important, 
can you, can any one of you, with satisfied judgment and with safe 
conscience, say that this woman is guilty? If your duty compels you 
to do it, you will do it, you must do it; but you cannot, you will not, 
you must not, unless the whole burthen and facts and weight of the 
case fairly and fully considered with honest and impartial minds, 
drive you, drive you irresistibly, to that conclusion. 


Mr. Addison’s Closing Speech for the Prosecution. 


Mr. Appison—There is another matter of which this country 
may be proud, and of which we may be proud as members of the great 
profession which my friend adorns, and that is of the great ability, 
of the fairness, and of the zeal with which he has defended his client. 
All that the trained intellect could have addressed to you, either to 
your feelings or to your judgment, has been put before you, and my 
friend has strained every nerve in defence of his client. I do not 
desire to do away with the effect of one single word that he has rightly 
said, and which ought rightly to weigh in your minds. My duty, 
as he has pointed out, is entirely different. When I am here for the 
Crown, all I can do dispassionately, without feeling, or certainly with- 
out any feeling against the unhappy prisoner at the bar, is to lay 
before you the case for the prosecution. In a case like this it is not 
merely the tradition of the bar and the practice of our profession 
that makes us do it. I confess we must naturally feel as enlisted on 
the same side. To have against a woman, attractive to all of us by 
her cleverness, by her appearance, or even the social position which 
puts us more or less into sympathy with ourselves, to have to urge 
before twelve men that she has been guilty of a deliberate and cruel 
murder is not by any means a pleasant or an amiable task. And I 
must say, as far as I can judge, everybody who has been concerned 
in the prosecution in this case has been impressed with the same 
feeling. 

With regard to the expression which fell from my friend when 
he spoke of the hostility of servants, I cannot help pointing out to 
you that the very servants in the house in half a dozen different ways, 
notwithstanding this suspicion, have shown a kindness towards her 
from first to last. Every witness who spoke of her seemed to speak 
more or less in the same strain, and gave their evidence as calmly 
and guardedly as they could. My friend has alluded to the public 
Press. I may say this, and I quite accept what my friend says as 
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being literally true, if he had made any sort of an appeal to me to 
try this case elsewhere I would have acceded to it, and not thought 
of making any objection. If this woman desired to be tried by a 
Liverpool jury, then let her have the full force and effect of that 
remark. But I must say, as my friend has alluded to the freedom 
of comment indulged in by the newspapers, that she certainly in that 
respect has no disadvantage in being tried here. So far as I can 
judge, having read those criticisms—and probably you have read 
them also—although they did try to gratify the natural curiosity of 
the public, the right of the public to know what was going on, they 
did so most carefully, and acted in a way which does them great 
credit without in any way seeming to prejudice the case against the 
woman at the bar. On the contrary, the only matter in which they 
may be said to have exceeded their duty was that they did suggest 
that powerful evidence might be forthcoming at the trial to vary the 
evidence that had already been given for the prosecution. Except 
that, I cannot remember that there has been any sort of prejudice 
in any human being against the unhappy woman at the bar. On the 
contrary, so far as I can judge, witnesses, counsel, police even, and 
certainly the Press have every one desired to give her the fullest 
consideration, and to secure that she should have a perfectly fair trial. 
Now, I quite re-echo what my friend says to this extent—that you 
who are the last persons to decide her case will not, I am sure, find 
her guilty unless you and each one of you is persuaded that the case 
is made out fairly and beyond such doubts as are removable by dis- 
cussion. I know that if, upon a fair consideration of it, you came 
to the conclusion that our case is not sufficiently made out, there 
is not a man among you that will not give his verdict with a feeling 
of freedom and elasticity that you cannot have in the contrary case, 
if you find yourselves compelled to say of this woman that she is 
guilty ; you can only do it because you are forced to that conclusion in 
obedience to your duty, to your country, and to the oath you have 
taken. I desire now, as I must do the painful duty which the law 
imposes upon me, to point out to you how the case stands in its 
broad outline. As regards its detail you will have the further benefit 
of hearing my lord, and then you will be in a position to decide rightly 
and come to a true verdict. 

One cannot help remarking upon the defence of my learned friend. 
His system of defence is not that which you would employ in the 
careful and serious affairs of life which surround your own family or 
your own honour. ‘The system of defence is this—it is to take each 
one of these proofs which we say indicate guilt; to divest them of 
the circumstances of time and place; to show of each one of them that 
it is consistent with the theory of innocence, and having done that to 
suggest to you that the case fails. That is hardly the way in which 
a case can be considered. You must take circumstances with all 
their surroundings, and put them together. One thing you may 
explain away, two suspicious matters you must take to be a coinci- 
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dence, but when it comes to three or four conviction may be driven 
into your minds, and there may be so many of them that they can 
only be put together upon one theory—that upon which, I submit to 
your judgments, this case alone depends. My friend takes the 
medical symptoms and says, ‘‘ I will show that they may be accept- 
able upon a different theory.’? Again, he says, ‘‘ Death was from 
gastro-enteritis, and that may be explained by some other irritant, 
except arsenic ’’; and when arsenic is found that arsenic is not to be 
taken in connection with the symptoms. So when we get to the 
fly-papers, the handkerchief soaked in arsenic, the arsenic in the 
different bottles, in the medicine, and, above all, the terrible evidence 
of Nurse Gore, of the arsenic which was put into the meat juice the 
very night before he died, each of these circumstances is separately 
put before you and explained with the art and ability of my learned 
friend as something which in itself is not very much. 

In the remarks which I am bound to make to you I must put 
the facts before you as they occurred, and in the order in which they 
occurred, and ask you to take them in that way, and then say 
whether a fair hypothesis of innocence remains. We have had the 
life of Mr. Maybrick laid before us with that minuteness and a 
care which probably has never yet been bestowed on the life of 
anybody else in the same way. We know more about his habits, 
as regards medicine, than any other person of our acquaintance. He 
appears on the outside to be a strong, healthy, and cheerful man— 
that seems to have been his general disposition and character, 
although the doctors tell you that he was what is shortly called 
‘* hyp.’’—yet he was only a “‘ hyp.’’ in matters connected with his 
health, and even in this had a care and intelligence which is very 
rare with patients. I thought that my learned friend was, at the 
earlier stages of this case, going to make the suggestion that Mr. 
Maybrick was a sort of person who acquired the extraordinary habit 
of eating arsenic, that that habit he had continued until not long 
before his death, when illness had been brought on by leaving it off. 
I thought it was going to be suggested that the eating of arsenic 
was a sort of pleasurable habit something like the habit of eating 
opium, and I thought that, until Dr. Tidy told us, he had never in 
his experience known anything of the kind in England, although he 
had read accounts in some books of the habits of Styrian peasants, he 
never met it in all his experience in this country. 

We know that from 1877 to 1881 Mr. Maybrick was living in 
Norfolk, Virginia, and while living there he was attacked by fever— 
malaria, ague, or marsh fever—a fever which is common to the 
climate. Thereupon he consulted a doctor, who prescribed a common 
remedy in these cases, a mixture of arsenic and quinine, or some 
other substances of that sort. Then it was that under medical advice 
the quinine seems to have been eliminated, and some arsenic in some 
form or other prescribed for him. Although we have not the pre- 
scription, yet we know that it was carefully prepared for him and for 
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his complaint. This was told us by Mr. Bateson, a gentleman in 
whom the most absolute reliance must be placed. Although the other 
two witnesses from America may not be known to us, it is for you 
to deal with their evidence as the evidence of people against whom 
you know nothing. First came the sea captain, who told you about 
going to the drug store with Mr. Maybrick, and then came the 
evidence of the black servant, who tells you that three or four times 
Mr. Maybrick sent him with half a dollar to get arsenic. They 
evidently at the shop knew what to give him—it was a prescription 
for malarial fever. Sometimes it was in liquid, sometimes he was 
seen taking it at the end of a little spoon, whatever it was, and during 
the whole of the three or four years he had only taken it four times. 
I think that is what the black servant said. 

Mr. Justice SrepHen—That he only bought it for him four times. 

Mr. Apprson—I asked him especially whether these times were 
spread over the whole period of his service of three or four years, 
or whether he only did this when he was actually ill of the fever, 
and the black man could not tell whether it was all in the one season 
or spread over three or four. From that time undoubtedly, prob- 
ably the result of malarial or ague or marsh fever, he seems to have 
suffered from time to time from numbness, which always made him 
fear it might end in paralysis. The vomiting was only a nervous 
condition left in his system. But in 1881 he married. Now we 
have Dr. Hopper on the scene, and Dr. Hopper tells us when he was 
first called in he told him all about what occurred in America. He 
told him the exact prescription he had had there, and how he had taken 
quinine and arsenic as an anti-periodic—that is to say, a specific 
against a recurrence of the fever. Dr. Hopper explains very much 
the temperament of Mr. Maybrick—that he was particularly free 
and open-handed in his manner—and we have it that although Mr. 
Maybrick told him what medicines he had taken, Dr. Hopper tells 
us that he is morally certain he from first to last never prescribed 
arsenic for him. Then we have it that Mr. Maybrick went to 
Heaton’s, the chemist, off the Exchange Flags, and had “‘ pick- 
me-ups.”’ We know about his nervousness and numbness, and we 
are not astonished that he should take a ‘‘ pick-me-up ”’; but when 
he came to put Fowler’s solution of arsenic into his ‘‘ pick-me-up ”’ 
he came with a doctor’s prescription, which he showed with some 
other tonics to Mr. Heaton. It was in that way his tonics were 
taken, because he was a careful man, priding himself upon his know- 
ledge of medicine. 

That, gentlemen, is all we know about him until we had a gentle- 
man called before you—Dr. Drysdale—who must have impressed you 
as a very careful and accurate practitioner. He seems to have told 
Dr. Drysdale of his symptoms, but he never mentioned arsenic to him 
in any shape or form. He went on the 14th or 20th of April last 
to consult Dr. Fuller in London, who told him he need not fear 
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He gave him a prescription, which he varied on the Saturday, which 
contained no arsenic whatever, and which was not in any way calcu- 
lated to injure him. That is, apart from all suggestions that may 
be made, the medical history of Mr. Maybrick. It shows 
nothing reckless or foolish; it shows a careful man as regards his 
health who had suffered from symptoms that were very real and 
readily accounted for. It is also to be remarked that when his 
place was searched and when that accumulation of medicine bottles 
found in his house and his office were looked at, nothing was found, 
except the old prescription from Norfolk, Virginia, that had 
anything connected with arsenic in it. That was the sort of man 
he appeared to be to his doctor and to all who knew him. It is not 
suggested that any of these things ever made him ill, or that he was 
ever sick or made ill by anything he took under medical advice. 
The clerks in his office described him as a cheerful and healthy 
man, although one of them had heard him discussing homceopathy, 
and, oddly enough, it may have been about the time when he went 
to consult Dr. Drysdale. His servants apparently had no knowledge 
that he had ever been ill at all except Yapp, who said he looked 
worse after the Grand National. It may have been that after the 
quarrel of which you have heard his ailments were rather mental 
than physical, but his brothers, servants, and everybody connected 
with him seemed to have looked upon him as a strong and healthy 
man. Undoubtedly, in September, Mrs. Maybrick, his wife, did 
tell Dr. Hopper that he was taking strong medicine, and Dr. Hopper 
said, ‘‘ Don’t let him take it.’”? That is all we know until March. 

I am compelled reluctantly to make the observation to you 
which I am about to make. In March, the exact day is not clear, 
at any rate before the 21st of March, Mrs. Maybrick told Dr. 
Hopper that her husband had been taking a white powder, and we 
do not know whether that was true or not. It certainly does seem, 
in connection now with the terrible story we know later, this taking 
of this white powder is a remarkable part of this case. But about 
the same time—namely, early in March—she writes a letter to Mr. 
Michael Maybrick in which she says, ‘‘ He is taking. a white powder, 
but do not tell him who told you so,”’ or words to that effect; and 
in March, when Mr. Maybrick was told that he says to his own 
brother, ‘‘ Who told you so? It’s a d lie.”? At the same time 
—the 2Ist March—she mentioned the white powder to Dr. 
Humphreys, who said off-handedly, not believing there was much 
point in the observation, ‘‘ Should he ever die suddenly, ask me 
and I will say I had this conversation.’? Now, gentlemen, I am 
to ask you whether you believe him when he said it was a 4 
lie, or whether, recalling to mind what she was doing between the 
the 14th and 21st March, you believe her. I feel very strongly on 
the general truth of the observation put forth by my learned friend, 
that because a woman has been unfaithful to her husband, to her 
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marriage vows, she could be cruel to him, or kill him, or even be 
unkind to him. As my learned friend has said, there is a great 
chasm between the moral guilt of unfaithfulness and the guilt that 
would conceive the death of her own husband; and I also cannot 
help agreeing in what he said, that notwithstanding that many men, 
even very guilty ones, are ready to throw stones at an adultress, 
certainly we know, as regards a woman, that ‘‘ Every fault a 
tear may claim, except an erring sister’s shame.’’ 

This is not a case in which discovery of adultery is put before 
you as a motive for the act. Unfortunately this woman, at that 
very time, by her own handwriting and her actual deeds, had so 
interwoven her adultery with her conduct that it was impossible to 
treat it as an ordinary case of adultery, and not treat it as having 
any actual connection with the alleged crime. We cannot help 
remembering that on the 16th, 17th, 18th March last it was shown 
that she was a woman capable of duplicity, deceit, and falsehood. 
There are some letters in which she is writing first of all from 
Battlecrease to a Mr. Flatman, in which she says she hopes she has 
not confused Mr. Flatman by writing for rooms for her sister and 
herself. His letter gives her the impression that he expects her 
and Mrs. T. Maybrick, whereas it is only she and her husband 
who are coming. On the 17th March she is writing again, and 
ordering very minutely a little dinner for a lady and her husband, 
and saying that Mrs. Maybrick has taken upon herself to make the 
arangements for Mrs. T. Maybrick, who is a young lady, and has 
not very much experience. On the 18th she ordered a bedroom and 
sitting-room to be reserved for them, saying that the lady’s husband 
could not possibly arrive till Friday. Remember, Mr. Brierley was 
not with her on the Thursday, and she again wrote saying she would 
be glad to know whether she could have what she wished on the day 
named. All I desire to do in bringing these painful letters before 
you is to show her relations with her husband at that time, and 
until we get to the story of the Grand National. Now, before that, 
we arrive at the story of the fly-papers. You may remember that 
Mr. Maybrick was first taken ill, sick for the first time in his life 
on 27th April, and we find that there were two purchases of fly- 
papers on the 25th and the 29th. Why did she want them, and 
for what purpose did she use them? In explanation of that I will 
read from her statement accurately taken down. [Having read an 
extract from the published report of the statement relating to the 
cosmetics, Mr. Addison proceeded |—I may remark upon that state- 
ment so ably expressed and so well delivered to you by the prisoner 
to-day that it is fair to consider it carefully as either for or against 
her, for this reason, that, according to my learned friend, it is 
a statement which has been thought out and prepared for some 
time, that he himself was ready to open to you on Saturday, and 
was known to the legal advisers of this lady. It is said, indeed, 
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that she was anxious to have made it at the very time when she first 
had suspicion that a charge was to be made against her—how that 
can be I do not know—when the police interrupted and prevented 
any statement being made in the fair, honourable discharge of their 
duties, and preventing her saying anything which they supposed 
might incriminate herself. But if she had desired to make it there 
were two occasions when she could have done go after due warning, 
namely, when the policeman formally charged her, and when she 
was before the magistrates. 

I do not, as far as she ig concerned, attach any importance to 
the fact that she did not make it before the magistrates. She was 
represented by Mr. Pickford, and he, even if it was known to him, 
had full discretion whether he would put it forward or not. But 
what I do say is that we are entitled to view it not as a hasty or 
hurried utterance under circumstances of excitement, but as a 
carefully prepared and thought-out statement, which can conse- 
quently be criticised as such. That statement amounts to this— 
that in Germany she had heard of the use of fly-papers for cosmetics, 
and that from them was extracted arsenic. She does not suggest 
—I should think nobody could have suggested—that she had heard 
of a proceeding of that kind in England. Up to April of last year 
she was in the habit of getting a prescription for the purpose of 
this cosmetic, and getting it made up, that it was only when she 
had lost this prescription that it struck her to do what she had seen 
done in Germany, and that was to procure arsenic from fly-papers 
for the purpose of cosmetics. I ask you whether you think that 
aby woman who wanted it for a cosmetic would not have asked for 
papers for that lawful purpose, and whether fly-papers would have 
been bought by any lady for the purpose of abstracting arsenic from 
them. She said at the shop that the flies were beginning to be 
troublesome in the kitchen. That was undoubtedly untrue, because 
not one of the four witnesses in the kitchen ever heard anything 
of the kind or knew of the existence of these particular fly-papers. 
She never asked for fly-papers, for, according to the evidence of the 
cook, there were some from the October of the previous year. 

It is again a remarkable occurrence, as showing, at least, that 
the servants were not actuated by hostility, that before Mr. May- 
brick died, and when even there was a report that the police might 
come, two of them find behind a tray the fly-papers from the October 
before, and that they burn them. That is the story which they 
gave—a, story which I did not at first understand, because it had 
not, as they admitted, been told before. But having put these 
fly-papers out of the way, they were not likely to tell it unless they 
were pressed upon it. That is the story about the fly-papers, and 
we cannot help remarking upon something else. You cannot leave 
out of this case the dates and the times at which these fly-papers 
were bought. These fly-papers, which in Germany Mrs. Maybrick 
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knew arsenic could be distilled from, are bought within three days 
of the illness—on the day before he got the prescription made up 
at Clay & Abraham’s, and a day or two before Dr. Fuller’s pre- 
scription came from London. On the 29th the two dozen were 
bought—at the very time when he was recovering from that first 
illness—and it would be one of those curious coincidences which 
might happen, but which would indeed be remarkable if so extra- 
ordinary a thing should have happened that she should have 
extracted the arsenic for cosmetic purposes from fly-papers twice 
within one week, and just before he was taken ill, and just when 
he got better. That is the history of the fly-papers. 

We now find him getting ill on the 27th of April. Which of 
the medicines did he take, that from Clay & Abraham’s or that 
from London, before he went to the Wirral races? We do not know 
that. What we do know is this, that he was sick twice, and that 
when Mr. Thompson went to him at the races and asked him 
whether he was ill he said it was because he had an overdose of 
medicine. Nurse Yapp said he had been sick from a double dose 
of the medicine from London, that medicine in one of those bottles. 
In one of those bottles there was arsenic; the one from Clay & 
Abraham’s. Who put it there? How did Mr. Maybrick come to 
take it? How was he made sick by it? Clearly he did not know 
the arsenic was in it. If he had known, the first thing he would 
have done would have been to see that he should not receive an 
overdose. You will find that there was arsenic in that bottle, and 
that is a circumstance which my friend does not in any way attempt 
to explain. You know that at night he went to a dinner, where 
he felt in such a condition that he was afraid his friends would 
think him drunk. On the Sunday he was sick again, but that first 
illness, wherever the arsenic was procured, was over on the Monday. 
On the Wednesday Mr. Edwin Maybrick took down to his office some 
food, but that does not seem to have affected him much, and for that 
night he was better, but on Thursday he took the food himself, and 
the same evening did not feel so well. I must remind you of this, 
that the food was brought down in a jug, which was warmed in a pan 
newly bought, and taken by him in a basin. Where was the arsenic 
found? It was not found in the basin, it was not found in the pan, 
It was found in the jug. 

Sir Cuartus Russext—That is not so. Mr. Davies washed out 
both the pan, basin, and jug, and boiled the contents of all in 
hydrochloric acid. ; 

Mr. App1rson—If I am wrong I hope IJ will be set right. My 
impression was that it was taken from the inside of the rim of 
the jug, but it might be that he mixed all the washings together. If 
that was so I shall say no more, because one desires to be perfectly 
accurate in a case like this. I would rather assume for the moment 
that it was as my learned friend for the defence put it. All I can 
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say is that thereupon Dr. Paul made an experiment to show that he 
could get arsenic from the glaze of the pan and basin by acid; and 
Mr. Davies, who carefully tested the basin by boiling water in it, 
had not been able to get anything at all; and according to Mr. Davies 
unless the arsenic had been put into the food when it was boiled the 
only inference would be that there was arsenic in it to begin with. 
On Friday, the 3rd, Mr. Maybrick was taken ill. From Friday until 
his death his illness showed most of the symptoms of which my friend 
has spoken. Up to the Thursday people supposed they were dyspepsia. 
Dr. Carter, when he came on the Tuesday, was in consultation 

Mr. Justice SrsepHen—Here are my notes of Mr. Davies’ evidence 
(reading )—‘‘ I poured water in and washed the jug out with it; then 
reduced the bulk of water and tested it for arsenic and found distinct 
traces of arsenic. I bought a new pan and boiled distilled water to 
see whether there was arsenic in the glaze of that pan, but found 
none.”’ 

Sir Cuartus Russeri—If Mr. Davies is here he will say I was 
correct. 

Mr. Justice StepHen—Where is Mr. Davies. 

[Mr. Davies here stood up and said the washings of the pan, the 
basin, and the jug were all put together, but the acid was not added 
in the pan or the jug or the basin. | 

Mr. Appison—As my friend has said, after the washing of the 
jug there was something left which was mixed with the water in the 
pan, and these two together yielded arsenic. I will now pass on to 
the cause of illness. He said that he had not been very well, and the 
next day—on Friday, the 3rd—these symptoms began which continued 
more or less up to his death on the lith. Now, upon that my friend 
says that the doctors were mistaken, because they alleged that it 
was dyspepsia. What else could they call it? On the Thursday, 
however, Dr. Carter said that he had a strong presumption of an 
irritant poison. Both doctors agree that they could not tell during 
life whether the poison was arsenic or not, and this was the reason, 
that there was no diagnostic symptom in arsenic—that is, that no 
single symptom taken by itself could be said to arise from arsenic 
and nothing else. You have apparently vomiting, this retching of the 
‘bowels, this tenesmus and intense thirst, you have the dry and glazed 
throat, you have all these symptoms, but at the same time they may 
point to any irritant poison. It is said these symptoms ought to have 
followed a regular sequence, including severe vomiting or severe 
diarrheea. It is said by Dr. Tidy, and by our witnesses too, not only 
are arsenic symptoms different in this respect from any other irritant, 
except it may be in their intensity, and by the fact that at last there 
is the great symptom of all, Dr. Fuller says, death; but he says all 
these symptoms vary in their intensity. Some are present and 
some are absent, and they depend upon the idiosyncrasy of the patient, 
of his treatment, and his habit. That being so, when you find 
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this man had intense thirst, and that vomiting and retching came on, 
and when you find all these symptoms pointed to some irritant poison, 
then what can you say except that you would like to know what 
occurred at the post-mortem, and when the analysis was made? 

The post-mortem was attended by Dr. Barron on behalf of Mrs. 
Maybrick—that is to say, as an impartial person—and he has told 
us the examination indicated irritant poison. And when we look at 
this man’s condition—the inflammation of the stomach and intestines 
—the doctors all say that death was the effect of an irritant, and 
they call it gastro-enteritis, which would be produced by poison of 
some kind. The doctors said there was irritant poison. Dr. Tidy 
agrees practically with that. He says of poison that what is poison 
to one man is not poison to another. He had heard of poisoning by 
sausages, lobsters, and mysterious causes in meat which he could not 
explain except that they were poison. There must be some evident 
matter put into the system to account for what there is there. Dr. 
Macnamara suggested it might be brought on almost by natural 
causes, but when you consider how, while he was at Wirral races and 
when riding about was taken ill, I think you may reject that. The 
doctors say what is the cause, and they open him and find arsenic. 
They found the effects of irritant poison when alive, and found arsenic 
in the liver when he was dead. As regards the extent of that arsenic, 
you have heard a good deal how it passes away. There was a fatal 
dose in this case. It barely amounted to a fatal dose, but there the 
arsenic was, and how did it get there? It has been suggested to you 
that he might have had some habit of taking arsenic within a few 
months of his death. We know nothing whatsoever of that, but is 
it not strange that if he had done so, that he who knew medicines so 
well, and was so fond of talking about them, should never have 
suggested to a soul, through all the course of this illness, that all 
these symptoms might have been due to his taking arsenic? More- 
over, Dr. Paul is puzzled apparently by the presence of the arsenic, 
and Dr. Paul says that in his reading he has known arsenic to remain 
for seven months. That is the longest case he has known in his 
reading. Dr. Paul is not able to confirm that out of his own 
experience, but it is a case recorded in a book, and he and Dr. Tidy 
and Dr. Stevenson seemed to be agreed upon that point. 

If this case depended upon the niceties and disputes about 
petechiz between the doctors, it would be very difficult for the jury 
to come to a right conclusion. But we are not compelled to go into 
any of those niceties. Those are theories which are started to explain 
away facts. The medical gentlemen say that the symptoms showed 
the presence of an irritant, and upon analysis of parts of the body 
arsenic was found. Undoubtedly, if I had no case against the 
prisoner except that she had some time previously been guilty of 
adultery, I might then think that the solicitude and tenderness were 
natural under the circumstances. Unfortunately, she has put on 
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record feelings so inconsistent with that solicitude and that tenderness 
that they drive you to the conclusion that a strange and dreadful 
tragedy was at that time going on. Let us recall to mind how 
matters stood. On the Tuesday there was acute dyspepsia, but no 
one suggested a fatal termination. Mrs. Briggs came, and Nurse 
Gore, when she arrived that afternoon, saw that he was very ill, 
but the idea of death had not been mentioned by either doctor or 
nurse or friend, and if the anxious wife had it in her mind that he 
was going to die, was it not the first thing she would have asked 
the doctor whether or not there was any danger? Would she not 
have asked the nurse? But the fact was that the doctor did not 
think he was lying there in the condition in which he was. Then it 
was whilst he was in that way that she wrote that letter which now, 
when you understand the whole case, throws so much light upon it 
that it is impossible for me not to refer to it again. It goes to show 
that from Monday, the 6th, a week after she bought the fly-papers, 
when he had been ill from the Friday before, she was in correspond- 
ence with the man with whom she had committed adultery in London, 
she had written him two letters, and, if that be the case, are we 
talking about an ordinary case of adultery? Was the tenderness and 
solicitude real tenderness and real solicitude? She had said to him 
that which would induce him to come to her, being afraid she was 
discovered, and that there was something in the newspapers, and she 
had written to reproach him, and on Wednesday she had written to 
him. 

Now, when Nurse Gore had been there one quarter of an hour 
and she had just given her patient some medicine, and had hardly 
time to spare, this is the letter that she is writing—whilst there is 
this illness she is still in correspondence with the man who is so much 
implicated with her in the way you know in London—“ Dearest, 
your letter under cover to John K. came to hand just after I had 
written to you on Monday. »? Now, you know what Monday, the 
6th, was. ‘‘ I did not expect to hear from you so soon, and had 
delayed in giving you any instructions. Since my return I have 
been nursing M. day and night. He is sick unto death.’’ Gentle- 
men, I don’t want to go away from the force of my learned friend’s 
observations. She might have thought that before anybody else 
thought it. I leave that for you to judge. Is that the natural 
expression of a woman who has tender solicitations for her husband? 
No, but it is the natural expression to write to her paramour. 
‘“ The doctors held a consultation yesterday, and all now depends 
upon how long his strength will hold out.’’ Gentlemen, you know 
nobody had said that. ‘‘ All my brothers-in-law are here, and we 
are terribly anxious. I cannot answer your letter fully to-day, my 
darling, but relieve your mind, as all fear of discovery is now at an 
end.’? You see, all fear of discovery was now at an end, not only 
then, but for the future. ‘‘ M. has been delirious since Sunday.’’ 
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Delirious! Was she preparing the way for what was going to happen ; 
for not only had he never been delirious at all, but he wag never 
delirious until long after this—until the night before or the day 
before he died. ‘‘ I know he is perfectly ignorant even of the name 
of the street, and also that he has not made any inquiries whatever.’’ 
Gentlemen, is it possible for a tender, solicitous wife, nursing her 
husband, to send such a letter? ‘‘ You need not trouble to go abroad 
on this account, dearest. Please do not leave England until I have 
seen you once again.’’ She did not want him to go abroad, and she 
goes on to appeal to him in letters written under such circumstances. 
Whether she be guilty or innocent, in a case like this I cannot but 
protest against the notion of any tenderness or solicitude for a hus- 
band in a woman who wrote that letter. I can only say she was 
consummately cunning. Well, that was the state of things on the 
8th. 

Now we get to the 9th. I can hardly help having a feeling of 
regret that the terrible statement which has been made to-day 
should have been made. I cannot help thinking if my friend with 
his art had not intended to leave this case enshrouded in mystery 
and doubt, it is a great pity that statement was ever made. Well, 
on that day, the very day after this letter, Nurse Gore came on duiy 
at noon. Nurse Gore made a statement, which, taken by itself, 
certainly outweighed a great many theories and probabilities in 
this case, because it looks something like proof positive of the ad- 
ministration of arsenic. She opened a fresh bottle of Valentine’s 
meat juice at eleven o’clock, and she gave some of it to the patient 
after mixing it with water and tasting it herself. After she had done 
with it she put it down, and at twenty minutes past twelve under cir- 
cumstances which at least to her seemed suspicious, she saw the prisoner 
take the bottle into the small room, stay there two minutes, come 
back and put it upon the table, and then immediately—he was asleep 
at the time—suggested to Nurse Gore to leave the room to get some 
ice. Nurse Gore did not leave the room, and that Valentine’s meat 
juice would have been administered to him if it had not been for 
Nurse Gore, who had seen this, and had told it to Nurse Callery. 
It was never administered to him, and my friend says it is actually 
in her favour that it was not administered to him, and that it could 
not be from that he died. But why was it not administered? Not 
by the will or act of this woman. She left it to be administered 
by the first nurse who would come on duty, and in that food was 
half a grain of arsenic, such a dose as being repeated would kill. 
One had hoped that upon that there might be some way of getting 
out of it, some suggestion that arsenic had found its way into this 
food without any act of the prisoner at the bar. 

The importance of this point has been felt by her, and in that 
statement so carefully prepared and so ably delivered she gives an 
account which you heard this morning. She stated that she had 
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put a white powder in the glass because he asked her to do so, and 
had said it would do him no harm. Well, gentlemen, I shall stop 
here for amoment. In her statement she said—‘‘ I had no one to 
consult, no one to advise me; I was deposed from my position as 
mistress of my own house, and from the position of attendant on my 
husband, notwithstanding that he was so ill; and notwithstanding the 
evidence of the nurses and the servants, I may say that he missed 
me whenever I was not with him. Whenever I was out of the room 
he asked for me, and for four days before he died I was not allowed 
to give him a piece of ice.”? The statement was carefully prepared ; 
she said that she put the white powder into it because she was asked 
to do so, as he said it would do him no harm. I cannot help recall- 
ing to you in this connection the story which she told at another 
time about the white powders to others, and was it possible that 
she could innocently have done this, thinking it would not do him 
any harm? After her experience in Germany, was it possible to 
suppose that she had put the white powder in in that way? If she 
had done it innocently, why did she not tell the nurse? What was 
the necessity for concealment? Why were the doctors and the nurses 
not told about it? What necessity was there to keep it quiet and 
secret?, It was not a time when she could put a white powder in 
his food innocently or unsuspiciously. She had said he was dying. 
If that statement of the 8th was a true impression of his condition, 
why, on the day before, had she said that he was delirious, that 
he could not recover, he was sick unto death? Is not that an extra- 
ordinary time to put a white powder in? She is complaining that 
she is the object of suspicion, that the food is cooked by the nurse, 
the management of the house entirely taken away from her. She 
said that not only to Humphreys, but to others, and yet she thinks 
that a proper time to tamper with the meat juice, and put a white 
powder in it of which she knows nothing, and when at least it would 
be folly and madness on her part, unless she were carrying on @ 
murderous design, to do this without mentioning it to any one. Let 
me remind you how little notion her husband ever had of arsenic. 
On the 27th it was a double dose of some medicine which he thought 
had made him ill; on the 28th he blamed some brandy he had; and 
again on another occasion he complained of symptoms in his chest 
and of headaches, which he thought were due to a strong cup of tea. 
Prisoner, on the occasion of one of these attacks, said to Yapp it 
was strange he should be sick again, it must have been from the 
sherry in the meat tea. On the 5th she said to Elizabeth 


Humphreys—‘‘ He has taken another dose of that horrid medicine 
from London. If he had taken a little more he would have been a 
dead man.’’ He was sick on the 6th, after taking Valentine’s meat 


food. On the 7th he complained to Dr. Carter of something he 

had taken, which he suggested had probably brought on his sickness. 

On the 8th, when the nurses came in, and when she evidently saw 

that she was not above suspicion of all these little things, the beef 
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tea, brandy, sherry, beef juice were all suggested as making him 
sick; but not one word about arsenic. Do you believe, therefore, 
that he ever voluntarily took arsenic or knew about it? Where did 
she get the arsenic? She must have found it in some pari of the 
dressing-room, but we find no coloured powder except a powder for 
cats. If he took arsenic in his food, why did she put this powder 
in his food at dead of night? On the 10th he says to her before 
Nurse Callery, ‘‘ Don’t give me the wrong medicine again.’’ She 
said, “‘ Why, love, who has given you the wrong medicine? ’? Would 
it not have struck her to say in the presence of the nurse, ‘‘ It was 
you that told me the night before; I have put the powder in it is true, 
but you told me.”’ Then when spoken to by Mr. Michael May- 
brick, at two o’clock on the same day, the 10th, ‘‘ How dare you 
tamper with the medicine? ’’ she said in reply she had only changed 
the medicine on account of the sediment; there is not one word, not 
a single suggestion of the story she now tells. On the same Friday 
it was that Nurse Wilson came, and did she say to Wilson any- 
thing to suggest that she was putting a powder in his food? No, 
she said, ‘‘ We cannot tell what is the matter with him, or what has 
brought this illness on.’ What a remarkable thing! That was a 
state of things in which they were supposed to say that you can 
believe one word of this statement, and to account for Nurse Gore’s 
detection of the act which she saw. Well, what happens next? The 
next day was Friday, the day before he died, and she suggests now 
in her statement that on the Friday she revealed for the first time 
to her husband the fact that she had been to London and had com- 
mitted adultery, and she does that very cleverly. If it is true it 
accounts for what he said several times in the presence of Nurse 
Wilson, ‘‘ Oh, Bunny, Bunny, how could you do it? I didn’t think 
you would treat me so.’’ But you know by the letter that she was 
keeping it from him, and that he died in ignorance of it. But I pass 
on from that. 

Mr. Justice SrrpHen—I have no doubt about the fact, and my 
impression is that Mr. Maybrick, when recalled yesterday, stated 
that he died in ignorance of it. 

Mr. Apprson—That his brother died in ignorance of the adultery 
of his wife in London. Now, gentlemen, he said to her on Friday, 
with evidently something on his mind, we do not know what, iy Oh, 
Bunny, Bunny, how could you do it?’’ And with an art which is 
remarkable, if it is not true, she says that she had told him of her 
adultery on the Friday. Can you believe the woman who, believing 
that he was dying on the Wednesday, that the hand of death was 
then upon him, and that all the struggle was hopeless, can you 
believe that she, surrounded by suspicion, on the Friday night, with- 
out any notice to anybody else, told him of her mistake? But if 
she had done, and desired to make a clean breast of it, then, gentle- 
men, you would have found some indications of it, and some indica- 
tions of repentance in that letter which she wrote to the ie ios 
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with whom she had carried on the intrigue of which discovery was 
made afterwards, and when undoubtedly she was observing the sus- 
picions of the others. She writes a letter in which there is not the 
remotest indication of the sorrow set out to-day. ‘‘I am writing 
to you,’’ she says, ‘‘ to give me every assistance in your power in 
this terrible trouble. . . . The truth is known about my visit 
to London, and my last letter to you is in the hands of the police. 
Appearances are terribly against me, but before God I swear I am 
innocent.’’? Is that the letter of a woman who had confessed to her 
husband with shame and sorrow her sin the day before he died? If 
she had done that, do you imagine this man weuld be the first person 
to whom she would appeal for assistance, and would she say to him, 
‘“ My last visit to London is known, and my last letter is in the 
hands of the police’’? Would not she have applied to him, if she 
did apply, and if her story was true, in the language of repentance, 
and of a sorrowful woman—‘‘ I confessed all to him—all that hap- 
pened on that day ’’? You have heard the statement she has read. 
It is inconsistent with the defence. 

Now, there is another matter—the last matter with which I 
shall trouble you—that my friend has not in the least attempted to 
explain. In her room there was a box, and what was found in the 
box? In that box were found three bottles of arsenic in different 
degrees of solution, and no fly-paper, and on the top of these was a 
bottle of Valentine meat essence, without any poison in it. What 
do you infer from that? Who put it there? Who had these three 
bottles of arsenic dissolving on the 11th and 12th of May? My friend 
said, and with force, that there was no evidence of how she got the 
arsenic. We have no evidence of how she got it, but she had it. 
It was there, dissolving there, and dissolving in those bottles. You 
have, above all, in another box the handkerchief steeped in arsenic 
in some milk in a tumbler. If the handkerchief was put in the 
dressing-gown it would certainly account for the appearance of the 
pocket, and it seems to be a very fair account of how that arsenic 
was there. We are subject to this observation, which I don’t want 
to deprive of any force it ought to have, ‘‘ Why on the day her 
husband died was not the arsenic removed, and all traces of her crime 
obliterated? ’’ That does seem an observation that ought to carry a 
certain amount of weight with you. There may be an answer to 
it such as this, that those who commit offences of this kind are not 
always careful encugh to remove traces of it, and they do leave 
behind them such an indication as this. My friend has gone on to 
say that some sort of suspicion had been directed to her since the 
Wednesday. There is one answer to that which I cannot help 
thinking is unanswerable, that in the same way that she did not 
remove the arsenic which was found in the place, the three letters of 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th, which were evidence of her guilt, were not 
destroyed, but found as the result of equal carelessness in a drawer. 

These are the salient features of the case. If any one of you 
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has in his mind a strong doubt remaining, and not removable by 
argument, of her guilt, then I hope you will act upon it. It must 
be a gratification to a great many people if you acquit her. The law 
throws the onus, as my learned friend has said, upon us of laying 
a firm and clear conviction. The details of it no doubt you will 
have to listen to from my lord, who will go carefully through the 
evidence. If, when you come to consider it, you find that our proofs 
have failed and the case is not made out, if you find it is not made 
out, as my learned friend has said, not only in the minds of all 
twelve, but in one mind, and if our proofs fail, then it is no sign of 
weakness in you—it is, on the contrary, the carrying out of the 
law in you to say, “‘ We are not satisfied, and the prisoner is not 
guilty.’’ It is no derogation at all from your duty, it is compliance 
with it. As you know, according to the solemn oath which you have 
taken, your duty is to act in accordance with the evidence, and if 
that evidence fails it is rather an indication, even if a crime has been 
committed and this woman be guilty, it is rather an indication that 
the proofs should be as clear as the light of noonday. It is only in 
the case of your minds being firm and clear that I would suggest to 
you to find this prisoner guilty. You have, as stern ministers 
of justice, to disregard all those feelings of sympathy which the age 
and the sex and the position of this unhappy woman would naturally 
create in your bosoms, and deal out to her the same justice as you 
would deal out to a poor and ill-favoured person who might be found 
guilty of this terrible crime. If she be guilty, if these facts satisfy 
your minds, then, gentlemen, we have, indeed, in this investigation, 
brought to light a very terrible deed of darkness, and proved a murder 
founded upon profligacy and adultery, and carried out with a hypocrisy 
and a cunning which have been rarely equalled in the annals of crime. 


The Court then adjourned. 
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Mr. Justice StepHen—Gentlemen of the jury, it now becomes 
my duty to call your attention to the evidence which has been given 
in this case, and I feel myself bound, in consideration both of its 
importance—its terrible importance—and also of the great length 
to which it has run, to go through the whole of the evidence which 
has been given. I am sorry to say I shall not be able to arrange 
it before you exactly as I could wish, because when a large matter 
has to be placed before a party of persons like yourselves—I mean 
a body of men not too large to exclude individuality, and yet large 
enough to provide for full communication of ideas—it is very difficult, 
if not to say practically impossible, for the judge who is summing 
up to them to arrange the whole matter in his own way, and yet in 
such a way that he can be sure of doing complete justice to the 
evidence which has been put before you. Witnesses naturally are 
obliged to witness to a great number of matters quite unconnected 
with each other; and to dissect the evidence of each witness in such 
a way as to bring before you at one view the whole of the matters 
to which he has testified would be an enormous labour, and it would 
be a labour which would hardly be repaid in regard to its clearness 
for your consideration. I shall take the course, accordingly, of going 
through the evidence as it has already been given. It has already 
been carefully considered by those who have had the management 
of the case on both sides, and although in some instances to some 
extent the arrangement of the witnesses is not that which I should 
myself have chosen, it is that which presents the matter to you as 
you have heard it, and I think I should do more harm than good by 
attempting to rearrange it in a different way. This, unfortunately, in 
one sense, implies a good deal of repetition. You have the same 
thing testified to by a great many different witnesses, and although 
it may be somewhat more tedious for you to hear, the repetition 
makes it better to remember. I have very little to lay before you, 
to call your attention to, by way of a general introduction to the 
case. It is a case on which much might be said, and has been said, 
upon the topics of the absence of reasonable doubt, the well-worn 
topic of the prisoner being entitled to the benefit of the doubt, ‘and 
a good deal of other general matter of that sort which it is not 
necessary for me to repeat, and on which I need only say that as to 
your duty in the matter I do not think that there is, or has been, 
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expressed any difference of opinion, and I would adopt with equal 
readiness either the exhortations of Mr. Addison on the one side or 
those of Sir Charles Russell on the other. 

I will just mention to you by way of more special introduction, 
in a very few words, the leading dates in the case, because they 
enable you to bear in mind, what is not always very easy to bear in 
mind, the general thread of the narrative; and to understand by these 
dates the stage which the matter has reached. Gentlemen, the time 
over which these transactions ranged is from somewhere about the 
21st of March, and the last in the general narrative is the death 
of Mr. Maybrick, or possibly it was the post-mortem examination of 
his body, his death having taken place on Saturday, the llth May, 
late in the evening, and the post-mortem was held on the following 
Monday. Now, these are the leading dates, and, subdividing them more 
carefully, I will point out to you how they come in. First of all, it was 
about the 21st of March Mrs. Maybrick went up to London. It was 
there that the relations which you have had described existed between 
her and Brierley. The next date after that took place is the Grand 
National something. I don’t know whether it is a race, or a steeple- 
chase, or what it is—but it is something which is called the Grand 
National, as if everybody knew what the substantive was—but the 
Grand National took place on the 29th March. Immediately after 
the Grand National the great quarrel between Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick 
took place, and for the purpose of settling the quarrel, so far as a 
settlement could be effected, Dr. Hopper, who had been the family 
physician, was called in on the 30th March, and some kind of recon- 
ciliation took place. Somewhere about this, at a date which is not 
correctly fixed, but about the 12th to the 19th March, took place 
the purchase of fly-papers, and some time shortly after that occurred 
—I think there were two purchases of fly-papers—a matter occurred 
in the middle of April. On the 27th April, or near the end of April, 
occurred the Wirral races; and after that there took place the illness 
of Mr. Maybrick, and that illness, as I understand, was the first illness 
which it is suggested was due to the poisoning. 

Mr. Picxrorp—Will your lordship forgive me; in regard to the 
question of fly-papers, Wokes fixed the date as the 24th, and the 
second chemist the 29th April, and not March. 

Mr. Justice SrrpHen—lI said April. There is no use in disput- 
ing about whether I used one word or another. However, about that 
date in April the Wirral races were followed by symptoms which were 
ascribed to arsenic. To a certain extent it may be said that Mr. 
Maybrick recovered from that illness, though it cannot be said that 
he recovered absolutely and entirely. It was at that time, and in 
connection with that illness, that Dr. Humphreys was called in; and 
the attendance of Dr. Humphreys did not entirely cease, although it 
nearly ceased for a few days, but he continued practically in attend- 
ance throughout the whole of the time. Now, the next circumstance 
that took place was the attendance of Mr. Maybrick at his office 
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several times at the beginning of May. The food which he took to 
his office was prepared on four occasions, and taken down on three 
occasions. His last attendance at the office was on Friday morning, 
the 3rd May. He returned to his house from the office and took to 
his bed on that day. Then comes an interval from the 3rd May to 
the llth May, a week and a day, during which he suffered with 
various symptoms which you have heard so much about, and he died 
about half-past eight in the evening of the llth May. Those, in a 
few words, are the leading dates of the case; you will have to con- 
sider them very much more in detail as we go on with the evidence. 
The next matter to be considered is the evidence on all these 
different points, and the range of evidence is in itself very wide; the 
circumstances connected with the evidence are very varied, and the 
different witnesses go backwards and forwards in a way which makes 
the evidence somewhat confusing from the beginning of the case to 
the end. The first witness called before you was the surveyor who 
prepared the plans, but there were no plans used except the plan of 
the bedroom in which the poor man died. I do not think any part 
of that was very material except the way in which the bedroom 
opened into the inner room which was used as a dressing-room. 
Now, that is the way upon which most of these occurrences that we 
have heard described passed. The first witness who was called before 
you, after the architect and surveyor, was Mr. Michael Maybrick. 
He is one of two brothers of the deceased. I do not know whether 
there are any more brothers, but there are two only concerned in 
this case, namely, Mr. Michael Maybrick and Mr. Edwin Maybrick. 
Some observations have been made upon their conduct, and I will 
say a word upon that before I go through the evidence of Michael. 
Mrs. Maybrick herself pathetically complained of the manner in 
which they treated her. Sir Charles Russell—though I don’t think 
he exactly censured their conduct—pointed out that it was in his 
view somewhat harsh, and that it was needlessly suspicious, and 
that the suspicions they chose to entertain in their minds set 
the whole of this unhappy business in motion, although Mrs. 
Maybrick was not to blame. Now, gentlemen, I think it is fair to 
say on a subject of that sort that the same remark applies to the 
servants and to the nurses, who were all placed in a most painful 
position. If you should arrive finally at the conclusion that Mrs. 
Maybrick is not guilty, well, then, no doubt, that will establish, 
amongst other things, that their conduct in the matter was needlessly 
suspicious; but, on the other hand, if she was guilty, you cannot 
charge them afterwards with entertaining undue suspicions, and I 
think the case really is not practically influenced one way or the 
other by the manner in which they behaved. They behaved as well 
as it occurred to them to behave at the time, and I think it is due to 
them, and to all persons who were placed in so dreadful a position as 
that of suspecting a secret treacherous domestic murder—it is due to 
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them to say that it is almost as unhappy a position to be placed in as 
an innocent man can well occupy. If you think of it for one moment, 
you can hardly imagine a more dreadful necessity than that of sup- 
posing that your brother’s wife, who probably very often is the 
person to whom you are in the ordinary course of human intercourse 
much attached, is carrying on a transaction of that kind—it is a 
thing exquisitely painful. How a man could so behave, if he is 
unhappy enough to conceive a suspicion—how he could so behave 
himself as to conduct himself quite properly and prevent himself from 
being reproached afterwards, either for wicked suspiciousness or for 
almost criminal indulgence, namely, reluctance to face a dreadful 
fact—how he could behave in such a way as to escape those 
reproaches is a difficulty which will present itself to you more 
and more vividly the more you consider the subject. I feel that, 
until your verdict decides the matter, I should abstain myself from 
having an opinion as to the way they behaved. At various points I 
feel they were placed in a very difficult position. I do not say they 
always took the best course in the matter at all; but I do not think, 
on the other hand, especially when you remember some of the cir- 
cumstances brought to the attention of the medical men, that you 
can blame them for feeling in a most awkward position, for having 
suspicions, which they certainly had, for having to some extent 
interfered with Mrs. Maybrick’s natural position in the house, and 
having prevented her, as far as possible, from pursuing a course 
which they thought she was pursuing. That is a matter on which 
I can really say nothing beyond this, that it is all part of one dread- 
ful whole, and that their position in the case, and the amount of 
blame, if any, to be attached to them, must be determined by the 
ultimate result of your opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner. The first witness was Mr. Michael Maybrick, a musical 
composer, of Regent’s Park, London. Referring to the letter written 
by the prisoner to Brierley, and shown to Mr. Michael Maybrick by 
Mr. Edwin Maybrick, that letter is in the prisoner’s handwriting. I 
pass it over at present, contenting myself with this, that, taken by 
itself, it establishes the unfaithfulness of Mrs. Maybrick to her 
husband. It contains other matters which certainly must have been 
a very great shock indeed to both of the brothers, especially in view 
of the circumstances in which it was found. It certainly justified 
amongst them a painful and miserable state of things. 

[His lordship then referred to the conversation which ensued 
between Mr. Michael Maybrick and Mrs. Maybrick, and to the state- 
ment of the former that he had a strong suspicion—upon which the 
learned counsel, Sir Charles Russell, did not cross-examine the witness 
as to what that suspicion was—and that he blamed her for not calling 
the nurses earlier and also a consulting physician. ] 

The letter of Brierley certainly was a ground upon which gus- 
picion, strong or weak, might be raised. The mere not calling in a 
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professional nurse and not calling in a second physician certainly 
seems very slight ground on which to base any very strong suspicion. 
There is a suggestion that one of her brothers-in-law had owed her 
a spite ever since her marriage. I do not know, however, that you 
ought to believe that very much, for various reasons. He wag not 
asked any questions which would tend to confirm that opinion, and I 
do not myself see that we have material to form an opinion about it. 
He had heard as to Brierley’s letter. There is no evidence as to the 
terms on which they were. The relationship might have been a 
very intimate one, or very little, according as it happens. Mr. 
Maybrick said in one case of strong suspicion—‘‘ I had heard that 
Dr. Humphreys was in attendance, and that there was a nurse in 
attendance, and that Dr. Carter was called in.’’ That makes his 
strong suspicion more remarkable. However, she said that she had 
nursed her husband, and asked who had a better right to do so than 
his wife. I agree to that, of course; everybody must agree to it. 
‘* J will at once go and see Humphreys. I was very much dissatisfied 
with the case.’’ Those remarks are well worth attending to, although 
they do not very greatly affect the ultimate result. Having seen this 
letter at the time, and viewing the condition in which he found his 
brother, those things go together to explain the very sad and alto- 
gether anomalous and terrible state of things which had existed in 
the house at the time. If Mr. Michael Maybrick had said straight 
out to Mrs. Maybrick, ‘‘ I have seen this letter, and that dissatisfies 
me with the whole case, and suggests to my mind a suspicion that 
you are murdering my brother ’’—if he had done that he would have 
done an act of extraordinary rashness and cruelty. I do not think 
it is fair to say of a man, ‘‘ Why, you never clearly accused me at 
all. You never brought a clear accusation, and unless you can show 
on what grounds you ought to have brought such an accusation, the 
case must rest entirely on mere suspicion.’’ It would have been cruel 
and wicked to make an accusation of that kind against a person 
without being in a position to support it. That is a remark doubtless 
on the one side somewhat against Mrs. Maybrick, but it was a state- 
ment of things unmistakably suggestive under the circumstances. 

[Continuing to read the evidence, his lordship commented on 
the fact of Mr. Michael Maybrick having taken away the brandy from 
the sick room. | 

That shows that he had some suspicion of the brandy. ‘‘ I went 
into the room and took from the washstand a bottle of Valentine’s 
meat extract, a little more than half-full, which had been uncorked. 
I gave it to Carter.’’ That, as I take it, is the bottle of which we 
have heard so much, and will be further commented upon later. 
Passing on, ‘‘In the bedroom I fourd Mrs. Maybrick pouring from 
one bottle to another and patting the labels. I said, ‘ Florrie, how 
dare you tamper with the medicine?’ ’’ Verily this was a strange 
—I don’t say strange considering the circumstances, but dreadfully 
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unwelcome—remark to make to a lady in her own house, when she is 
In attendance on her husband, and something which showed the state 
of feeling in his mind, and must have attracted her attention. ‘I 
said I was much dissatisfied with the occurrence, and would have 
the prescription immediately made up, and I did so.’? That, again, 
1s a circumstance which to some extent must have shown her the 
suspicion at that time in his mind. Passing on, after the bottle 
was given to Dr. Carter—‘‘ In the morning Carter made a statement 
to me about the bottle.’’ We now know what that statement was, 
namely, that he had examined the bottle, and found in it something 
which he suspected to be arsenic, and which made him take the bottle 
to the analyst in order to be more fully examined. He mentions that 
he saw Yapp, and that she brought him up two parcels—this chocolate 
box and a parcel which had upon it the words, ‘‘ Arsenic—Poison for 
cats ’’—and then, having found these, Mr. Steel, the solicitor, advised 
that he should seal the articles up. They were placed in the cellar, 
and they are now produced here. He also mentions that he searched 
in the bedroom with Edwin, where he found three letters. They 
are letters which you have heard repeatedly read, and which I 
shall have;to read to you again. Mr. Michael Maybrick, in cross- 
examination, described the visit of his brother to Dr. Fuller. Then 
it was that Edwin told him about the letter to Brierley. Mrs. 
Briggs first saw him next day. ‘‘ I thought he was better on Thurs- 
day,’’ he says. ‘‘ I expressed my suspicion to Mrs. Maybrick. I 
did not express suspicion to the nurses. They had received upon 
arrival instructions which would raise suspicion in their minds.”’ 
The instructions were that they would be responsible for anything 
given to him, and that she was not to administer anything. In 
consequence of what he had heard, he took possession of a bottle of 
brandy. Nurse Gore made a statement about the Valentine’s meat 
juice. I shall reserve what I have to say about that till we come 
to consider Mrs. Maybrick’s statement. Mr. Michael Maybrick says, 
‘* Nothing was given to my brother out of that.’’ That is to say, 
nothing was given to him out of the bottle of Valentine’s meat juice, 
which undoubtedly had arsenic in it. Its presence was detected, but 
of that bottle which was poisoned he certainly had none. He had a 
small taste out of it before it was poisoned, given to him by Nurse 
Gore. ‘The changing of the medicines was made on Friday 
afternoon, the 10th.’ Well, I do not see anything important in 
this. There was a brown paper parcel labelled ‘‘ Poison,’’ but that 
contained no arsenic. Then he was asked, on another head of evi- 
dence altogether, and said his brother was very particular about his 
personal appearance. He took podophyllin pills and phosphorus pills. 
Witness was asked whether his brother had had a habit of taking a 
powder, and he said that the first he heard of it was from a letter 
which Mrs. Maybrick sent to him in a private and confidential manner, 
but which he had destroyed. She said that she had searched the 
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house, and found her husband had been taking a white powder, 
and asked witness not to let him know. He, however, mentioned it 
to his brother, who said, ‘‘ Whoever told you, it is a damned lie.’’ 
That certainly showed an irritable state of mind in James Maybrick. 
The brother understood that he took it for a certain purpose, and 
did not like to have it talked about. 

I may just observe about this that three or four witnesses all 
gave somewhat similar evidence about his irritability on matters of 
this kind being talked about. There was a Liverpool captain who 
went over to Norfolk, and an American, a chemist, and some Liver- 
pool merchants. And the last witness called, Sir James Poole, said 
that he blurted out the fact that he was in the habit of taking 
poisonous drugs, but he did not seem to have sworn at Sir James 
Poole, because it was his own statement alone that was under con- 
versation. I must say that from the way in which these different 
matters appeared to have been mentioned, he seemed to feel sore 
about it, and did not like to have it talked about. 

Now, with regard to the evidence of Mr. Michael Maybrick, he 
wag questioned about the disputes between Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick, 
and he said he did not know there was a dispute about a man, but 
there were complaints on both sides—there were disputes as soon as 
a certain woman’s name was mentioned. 

The next witness was Dr. Hopper, and from his evidence it 
appears that the deceased was a man who complained very much. 
He attended on Mr. Maybrick between June and December, 1888, 
and prescribed a nerve tonic. He said he had a conversation with 
him about arsenic, and Mr. Maybrick said he knew of the use of it 
as an anti-periodic. On the 30th March of the present year Mrs. 
Maybrick went to him and complained that she had been awake all 
night. She had a black eye, which he had given her. This is an 
important fact, for this assault, she said, was the result of a quarrel 
on the occasion of the Grand National. She said she had a strong 
feeling against him, a dislike to him, and was going to a lawyer 
about a separation. Afterwards Dr. Hopper went to Mr. May- 
brick’s house and saw them together. They stated the reason of 
the quarrel, and Mr. Maybrick said she had walked along the 
course with a gentleman named Brierley after he had forbidden her. 
The result of this was that the husband agreed to pay the wife’s 
debts, and there was apparently a reconciliation. I asked a ques- 
tion to ascertain the relations between Dr. Hopper and _ these 
Maybricks. He said he was just the family doctor, he had attended 
her on two occasions, and had attended the children. It is for you 
to consider the nature of the complaint for which the husband 
treated his wife so brutally, giving her a black eye as the result 
of the quarrel, and not only so, but did it with the serious question 
of jealousy ; and though the doctor had arranged for the husband 
to pay her debts, you must consider whether that is a reconciliation. 
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I should have thought when things had gone on to that length that 
a reconciliation, a growth of affection between these two persons, 
must be a slight and superficial thing until after a lapse of time, 
and the expression of kindness and good behaviour on both gides 
had brought about a perfect reconciliation. But after a desperate 
quarrel there simply comes the family doctor, who intervenes, and 
to say that that is a reconciliation does not accord with my know- 
ledge of human nature. ‘‘ In June and December, 1888—that is 
the last part of last year—I may have seen him fifteen or twenty 
times. I treated him for complaints of the liver, digestive organs, 
and the nerves. He used to exaggerate the importance of his 
complaints. He was given to dosing himself, and used to take 
things suggested by his friends, which I had not prescribed. He 
told me that happened frequently. He told me he had taken double 
doses of some medicines, when single doses had produced no effect. 
For a considerable time he seems to have taken most deadly poisons 
—among other things prussic acid. This was certainly as dan- 
gerous a habit as one could well practise. In 1882 he complained 
of numbness in his hands and feet, also in hig legs. He had been 
a long time in America; and he said that he knew there a doctor. 
I did not exactly catch the name of the doctor, but it was a doctor 
of New York who gave him certain prescriptions, the principal 
one of which contained nux vomica. Mrs. Maybrick told me, either 
in June or September, 1888, that he took a very bad medicine, 
which had a very bad effect upon him, and she wanted me to stop 
him from taking it.’? That is her second and other mention of the 
subject. She mentioned it once to the brother, and also seems to 
have mentioned it once to the doctor, and seemed to attach con- 
siderable importance to it, and was desirous that Dr. Hopper should 
prevent its going on. This is a very important matter to bear in 
your minds. Amongst other things she referred—as you heard on 
Monday—she referred to the powder which she had given him in 
terms such as to suggest, as far as I can recollect, that the powder 
she gave him was the powder which she supposed he was in the 
habit of taking. ‘‘ When I called I made some sort of search.’’ 
He seems to have looked about in the dressing-room and found 
nothing poisonous. ‘‘ He told me in 1882 that he had taken 
arsenic periodically. I last saw him in December, 1885. I treated 
him for indigestion. He told me that he had deliberately taken 
Fellows’ syrup, which contains a minute dose of hypophosphite, 
quinine, iron, and strychnine, and podophyllin,”’ and also I think 
arsenic was mentioned as well. I have the word arsenic certainly 
in my notes, although it is not in this witness’s evidence. ‘‘ He 
also mentioned to me that he had taken hop bitters. But he never 
mentioned arsenic as a thing he was in the habit of taking.’? That 
evidence of Dr. Hopper certainly shows some degree of familiarity 
on the part of Mr. Maybrick with patent medicines of a certain 
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kind, and that Mrs. Maybrick had a suspicion that her husband 
was taking such medicines, as otherwise she would not have spoken 
to Dr. Hopper about the use of powder. 

Matilda Briggs, an old friend of the family, was the next 
witness called by the prosecution. She was told by Mrs. Maybrick 
the day after the Grand National that her husband had struck her, 
and that they never had a serious quarrel before. That certainly 
was a pretty serious one to begin with; very serious indeed. Mrs. 
Briggs speaks about suggesting a nurse, and Mrs. Maybrick does 
not appear to have told the witness anything about the illness. 
I suppose that at the latter part of Mr. Maybrick’s illness, if this 
were really an innocent illness, there would be nothing particular 
requiring notice; and a nurse would be absolutely necessary, or at 
least very convenient, as Mrs. Maybrick, having nursed her husband 
day and night, must have been fairly broken down. A letter was 
written by Mrs. Maybrick, at Mrs. Briggs’s suggestion, to the man 
Brierley, in which she said she was in fearful trouble, and asking 
Brierley to send her some money at once, and declaring that 
appearances were terribly against her. Sir Charles Russell, in 
cross-examination, made a remark in connection with this letter 
which, I think, was perfectly fair. ‘‘ I suggested the writing of the 
letter to Brierley in sarcasm.’’ I do not know that that remark 
matters very much, but it was a curious observation to make. ‘“‘ I 
was asked to read the letter, which I did. I didn’t expostulate 
with her, and the policeman kept it.’? That is a serious matter 
in the case, and Mrs. Briggs’s remark about “‘ sarcasm ’’ is a very 
odd one. Mrs. Maybrick was having a conversation when in her 
bedroom with Mrs. Briggs, and outside on the landing was Mrs. 
Hughes. The bottle of Valentine’s meat juice in which arsenic had 
been found was mentioned in her presence. ‘* But the police 
constable said I wasn’t to speak, that was when I was telling how it 
came about that it had been found.’’ I do not think that can be 
regarded as misconduct on the part of the policeman. He no doubt 
wished to avoid the imputation of allowing her to say before him 
what he thought she had better not say; and that is what an 
honourable man would naturally feel. It has a sort of very remote 
bearing upon the statement which she made on Monday; but what 
I have to say about that I will defer until I come to the subject of 
that statement. There are so many circumstances, and it is so very 
difficult to tell what is due to each person, that it introduced a great 
deal of difficulty into the case. I do not see that any inference 
can be drawn either as to the prisoner’s guilt or innocence from her 
having told Brierley that she wanted money for necessary purposes, 
especially for such purposes as telegrams to America, postage, &c. 
No doubt she did want money, and it certainly adds nothing at 
all to what else had passed between them. Mrs. Hughes was called 
as a witness to corroborate her sister. She mentions finding certain 
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things, but I do not see that her evidence adds much to the case. 
It confirms the history of what the policeman said; but her testi- 
mony all comes into these words: ‘‘I recollect the policeman 
interrupting a conversation. It was about Valentine’s meat juice.”’ 
I have no doubt I shall be reminded if there is anything in the rest 
of her statement which it is wished should be read, but a good deal 
of it has practically ceased to be of any interest. 

I will now pass on to the evidence of Mr. Edwin Maybrick. He 
says his brother went to the Wirral races, and when there com- 
plained of numbness in the limbs and right hand. That does not 
appear to be a subject to which any one attaches much importance. 
Such numbness is not uncommon. This, I think, is the first notice 
we have had of the Wirral races, but some of the other witnesses 
say it was a very rainy day that he went there, that he was unwell 
all the day and attracted notice. He said something to one of them 
about having an overdose of medicine, and then went off home. 
He dined at a friend’s house on the way, and his arms there shook 
in such a way that he spilled some wine, and was afraid that they 
would think he had been drinking too much. This evidence fills 
up some things mentioned by others, but I don’t think it of very 
great importance in the case. ‘“T handed the things to Mr. 
Baxendale. Mrs. Maybrick sat up most of the night with her 
husband. I was not there when she sent for Dr. Humphreys. He 
had attended from the 7th May till the llth of May. He attended 
from the date of the Wirral raceg till the day of his death. On 
Saturday, the 11th May, he died at 8.30 in the evening.’’ Then 
there was the question of Dr. M‘Cheyne. She telegraphed to bring 
up Dr. M‘Cheyne, and then he said, ‘‘ I sent for Dr. Carter.’’ 
She does seem to have sent for nurses. I don’t see anything 
upon which you can ground a suggestion that she kept people away 
from her husband, or prevented the medical men or nurses seeing 
him on every occasion when they could be of use to him. There are 
a good many small observations I will pass over, because the mass 
of the evidence is so great that I do not feel called upon to call your 
attention to every particular incident that is mentioned. ‘‘ From 
Wednesday, the 8th, until the death, I forbade Mrs. Maybrick to 
give food or medicine to the patient. I said that I should hold 
them responsible for the medicine and food given to Mr. Maybrick. 
I did not tell Mrs. Maybrick I had given these instructions.’’ This 
is the time she complains of as being excluded from attendance 
upon her husband, and I can hardly imagine anything more irri- 
tating or more terrible to any woman than to be treated in that 
way in her own house. Whether or not this thing was necessary to 
be done is one of the things which your verdict will decide. Of 
course, if she really was poisoning her husband, it is the best reason 
for it. I don’t think it could be avoided. If she was not, it was 
one of the misfortunes from which she has suffered. He and his 
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wife and Captain Irving dined together on Wednesday, the 5th, 
and there is some evidence about prescriptions and other small 
matters about things at the office. I may just observe that really 
nothing seemed to come of what was in the office, with one 
exception—the jug in which there was a certain amount of arsenic 
said to be found when the contents of the other vessels in which he 
had had his luncheon had been washed. But there is nothing else 
of importance at the office. 

That concludes Mr. Edwin Maybrick, and the next witness is 
Thomas Symington Wokes, who says that Mrs. Maybrick bought 
fly-paper, and told him that the flies were troublesome in the kitchen. 
You will be able to know whether flies are troublesome in the middle 
of April or not. With reference to her statement, I will speak at 
more length later on. On the 29th of April she purchased some 
lotion and twenty-four fly-papers, paying for them at the time. I 
attach no importance whatever as to why she paid for them at the 
time ; it would be a hard thing to say, because she did not book them 
that she wanted to conceal the matter, and if they did so they would 
have to say why did she deceive Wokes more than Hanson. It seems 
to me to be hypercritical to attach any importance to her paying for 
the fly-papers on that occasion. The fly-papers were in a conspicuous 
position in the shops, and as often happens when people go into 
a place and see some things they want to buy them; she bought on 
this occasion a lotion—I think elderflower—and according to the 
evidence of one or two witnesses arsenic is the natural thing to put 
in it. These fly-papers have been analysed, and found to contain 
arsenic. 

Then we come to the morning of the 27th April, the day of the 
Wirral races. George Smith, one of the servants of the deceased at 
the office, said that he saw his master on that occasion at the office, 
and he did not look well. On the lst May he saw him warm some- 
thing in a pan, and on the Wednesday he said he felt very seedy. 
This witness saw him on the Thursday, and he seemed very well. 
He left on the Friday, and never came again. Friday was the day 
on which began the symptoms of what may be called the fatal dose. 
Thomas Lowry, clerk to the deceased for nearly five years, says he 
came to the office on the 27th, about 11.15, and left to go home 
before twelve,* and comes to the office again on Monday. ‘“‘ He 
did not at all seem well. When at his house I ordered his food.’’ 
He ordered him to buy a saucepan, a basin, and the spoon he showed 
us. He poured the liquid out of the jug into the saucepan and 
cooked it. It was proved that there was some very slight trace 
of poison found in the inside of this jug, and that was boiled up with 
other matters so as to suggest some amount of arsenic found in it. 
Elizabeth Busher, the charwoman who cleaned Mr. Maybrick’s office, 


* Not ‘*to go home.” The 27th was the day of the Wirral races.—Hd. 
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washed out the saucepan and jug. But she could not get her hand 
in the latter. You see, it isa small jug, which she could not possibly 
get her hand in to clean it out thoroughly, but she washed it. There 
was one morning in the jug a dark sediment at the bottom, and 
the next a white. 

The next witness called was Dr. Charles Fuller, who lives in 
Albany Street, London, and who by appointment made by Mr. 
Michael Maybrick met him on 14th April. He went with Michael 
Maybrick to see his brother James. ‘‘ I examined him,’’ he says, 
and amongst other remarkable points in this case is the very, very 
remarkable one that at literally every stage of the case, almost every 
incident, of it takes place under the eye of one at least, often of several 
separate medical men, and that all these medical men not only pre- 
scribed for, but examined and re-examined the patient. The con- 
sequence is that you have such minute medical testimony as to what 
took place which has been rarely equalled in trials of this nature. 
*“ | examined him,’”’ Dr. Fuller says, and he complained about numb- 
ness in his legs. He seemed to have a misconception as to the im- 
portance of this numbness. He had an hour’s consultation with Dr. 
Fuller. An hour is a longish time to be in consultation with a 
doctor. Such doctors as I have seen—but I have not seen many— 
would think an hour’s consultation a great deal too long, and it 
certainly would be very unpleasant for the other party. Dr. Fuller 
told him there was no appearance of paralysis, and two prescrip- 
tions were given by Dr. Fuller, but in none of these was there any 
mixture of arsenic. There was cascara, antimony, diluted hydo- 
chloric acid—I do not know, gentlemen, whether these names convey 
much to your minds; they certainly leave me in absolute ignorance, 
but they are none of the medicines which need frighten any one. 
One was an aperient, the other a tonic. None of them taken by 
themselves appear to have been of any great moment. On Saturday, 
the 20th April, Mr. Maybrick called again, and he was then better ; 
and he was again given some medicine, of which some of the com- 
pounds were copper and sulphur; lozenges, with sweet spirits of nitre 
added as a tonic. ‘‘ There was no arsenic,’’? says Dr. Fuller, “‘ in 
any of my prescriptions.’’ And it certainly is one of the most 
remarkable points of this case that two of these prescriptions were 
made up in Liverpool, and in one of these prescriptions arsenic was 
found. Dr. Fuller says he put no arsenic in, and you have heard 
what the chemist said about it. You will have to draw your own 
conclusions as to who put the arsenic in. Dr. Fuller says that when 
he saw Mr. Maybrick he showed no signs of taking arsenic, there 
was nothing about his eyelids to indicate it, nor any tenderness about 
the pit of the stomach. The medical evidence given before the 
coroner at the inquest, and that given before the magistrates, was 
pretty much the same as to the symptoms of arsenic, but Dr. Fuller 
says he found no indications of it. On this subject the doctors do 
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not seem to mention one particularly distinctive symptom of arsenic, 
and I should prefer to deal with the whole medical evidence together. 
It has been stated in the course of the case that the Styrian peasants 
use arsenic for the sake of enabling them to be long-winded, but that 
is not a very important fact. 

The next person who gave evidence was Christopher Robinson, 
assistant to Messrs. Clay & Abraham, well-known chemists in Liver- 
pool, and he says that James Maybrick brought prescriptions to the 
shop, and that he (witness) checked them and handed the medicines 
to Maybrick on the 24th of April. Both the bottles were supplied, 
and there was no arsenic in them, neither was there Fowler’s solu- 
tion. Then comes Frederick Tozer, a person to whom I did a shght 
injustice. He was a little man, and I spoke to him as a boy, although 
he was a man of thirty-two. But I have already apologised for that, 
and it will be a satisfaction to his employers that he should be 
spoken of with proper respect. He is a chemist at Clay & 
Abraham’s, and made up the prescriptions for the two bottles of 
medicines. There is no arsenic in them, and that is a very important 
fact to bear in mind. ‘The substance of this is that Dr. Fuller’s 
prescriptions which were made up for Mr. Maybrick had no arsenic 
in them, and were in a pure state, and neither was any found in the 
store or dispensary of Messrs. Clay & Abraham ; but afterwards one of 
the bottles was found to contain arsenic when analysed. 

We come now to a different kind of witnesses, and that is the 
evidence of the domestic servants. You find that the servants 
are Alice Yapp, and she was the nurse; Brierley, she was housemaid ; 
Cadwallader, she was the parlour-maid; and Elizabeth Humphreys, 
the cook. The evidence gives you the main outline of the case, but 
they form a class by themselves, as it were, and I don’t think that 
there is any very great difference between them as to the story 
they tell. Alice Yapp, the nurse, said in her evidence that there 
was an inner room in which Mrs. Maybrick sometimes slept. Con- 
tinuing, she said—‘‘ I remember the Grand National on the 29th of 
March. On the Thursday week before she (meaning Mrs. Maybrick) 
went up to town ’’—that is when she went to see Brierley—‘‘ she 
said I was to write to her to the Grand Hotel. At the Grand 
National she came home before seven, and he (Mr. Maybrick) came 
home about 7.15. She went into the nursery and so did he; they 
did not speak. She afterwards heard him say to Mrs. Maybrick—- 
‘It will be all over the town to-morrow’ (meaning the scandal), 
and he further said, ‘ Florrie, Florrie, I never thought it would 
come to this, and if you once cross this door you will never return.’ 
I asked Mrs. Maybrick to come and see the baby, and I put my arm 
round her and took her up to the nursery, and she very willingly 
came, and I made her a bed in the dressing-room.”’ Now, they had 
certainly had a quarrel to the very extreme limit, all but his turning 
her out of the house, but he did actually strike her. Well, about 
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a fortnight or three weeks after the Grand National, Brierley, the 
housemaid, took Yapp to Mrs. Maybrick’s room, and there was a 
basin there, and under a towel and in the basin were some fly-papers. 
It has been shown that arsenic was found in this medicine, and you 
have Mr. Maybrick saying he was very sick and in great pain after 
taking it. These, gentlemen, are the important facts of the case. 
I don’t dwell upon them, but they come altogether in a very 
oppressive manner. 

Passing on, we come to the incident where Nurse Yapp is 
summoned to her master’s bedroom. ‘‘I found him lying outside 
the bed in his dressing-gown.’’ That was suggested by Mr. Addison 
to be the first occasion of the administration of poison, and you 
will see that one of the symptoms, sickness and pain, although the 
locality of the latter is not mentioned, were present. According to 
Yapp’s description, this immediately followed on the taking of the 
medicine. If Mrs. Maybrick’s account of what he said was right, 
it was taking an overdose. She went and got him an emetic, and 
said that she would ‘‘ remove the brandy at any rate.’’* That is 
an act, I suppose, that if a man had taken arsenic, would give him 
relief—at all events, would not do him any harm. From what I 
know, I don’t think any of the witnesses were asked about it, but 
it would likely do him good, and no doubt was the best thing to 
do. She was no doubt doing her best to counteract the effects of 
the medicine. It seems to me one must simply take the facts as 
they come. He seems to have taken a dose of medicine; he was 
sick afterwards, and she did her best to relieve the sickness by 
giving him mustard and water, stirring it with her finger because 
she would not wait for a spoon. You must take this all together. 
“‘ On Friday, the 1st of May, Mrs. Maybrick said he had been very 
bad. I said it was very strange he had been sick, and I suggested 
another doctor. She said the doctors were fools.’’ I suppose most 
people would have said that, in their hastiness, about the doctors. 
It is a very common expression that all doctors are fools, and all 
lawyers rogues. It is a mere expression of temper, and not a thing 
to draw an inference from in this case. There has been very little 
attack upon the conduct of any of the medical men in this case; | 
am happy to say no great objection has been taken to their conduct. 
“On Monday, the 6th, I found him moaning, very flushed, and 
restless. I saw Mrs. Maybrick, and advised sending for another 
doctor. Mrs. Maybrick said she wanted to send for 
Dr. Hopper, but Mr. Maybrick said he would not see him 
if he came, or take anything from him. I said I think he 
would see him.’’ This is a somewhat singular thing. Tt is one of 
the singularities of the case, if you take the past relations between 


i ici April 27th 

* Maybrick took the overdose of the medicine from London on Ap ; 
and Mrs, Maybrick gave him the emetic of mustard and water on 28th.—Hd. 
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Dr. Hopper and the Maybricks. They seem to have consulted him, 
and to have been most intimate friends, on terms of the strictest 
confidence. For some reason or other she had a regard for him, 
and placed confidence in him. It seems a very odd thing, and it 
stands out very strangely. However, Yapp said, ‘‘ I think he would 
see Dr. Hopper if he came.’’ I do not know that there is anything 
much about it, but it is one of the very sad points in the case. 
Whether Mrs. Maybrick was correct in saying her husband had told 
her that I do not know. Well, then, the medicines were kept on 
the landing, near the bedroom. On Tuesday, the 7th May, she saw 
Mrs. Maybrick pour the contents of one medicine bottle inte another. 
I do not know what to make of that at all. She was at that time 
managing in her own house, nursing her own husband, and I cannot 
see the act in itself can be called a suspicious one. It is one of 
those which might afterwards turn out to have been suspicious when 
afterwards strengthened by further evidence. I cannot see what 
this particular action has to do with the case. We next come to 8th 
May, a date of the utmost importance, and one which contains the 
whole history of the case. She continues, ‘‘I asked him how he 
was, and heard him ask Mrs. Maybrick to rub his hands.’’ She said, 
‘* You are always wanting your hands rubbed. It does them no 
good, and I can’t do it.’”’ This is the only incident in the whole case 
that gives one occasion to say anything. It is rather a hard speech, 
but it is a long way from showing anything like a criminal mind, or 
even from intentional unkindness. Yet it is an unkind thing, and 
one could almost wish that she had not said it. ‘‘ In the afternoon 
Mrs. Maybrick came to see me again, and gave mea letter to post. I 
opened it, and about five o’clock gave it to Edwin Maybrick, outside 
the house, in the garden.’’ This is the letter on which so much 
turns. Sir Charles Russell asked her several times whether she did 
not drop the letter in the mud in order to make an excuse to open 
it afterwards—whether her object was not to intercept the corre- 
spondence. I don’t think it makes the smallest difference as to Mrs. 
Maybrick’s guilt or innocence; but I should be sorry if a woman 
who seemed to be well spoken and respectable should commit wilful 
and corrupt perjury. The circumstance is not of the slightest im- 
portance in the case, but the letter itself is of the greatest importance, 
and is one of the critical points of the case. The conduct of this 
woman, supposing she had intercepted this letter, does not matter ; 
even if she had stolen it, it could make no difference in the case. 
There has been a good deal said about the marking of the letter and 
as to how she got it, but I shall not say a single word about that; it 
is not a critical point whether she told the exact truth as to how 
she came to open the letter. 

From the evidence of Nurse Yapp, Mrs. Maybrick had a con- 
versation as to her husband’s illness with the nurse, and said, ‘‘ Do 
you know I am blamed for this?’’ Yapp asked why, and Mrs. 
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Maybrick answered, ‘“‘ By Mr. Michael Maybrick, for not having 
another doctor and a nurse.’’ I don’t see that I can usefully say 
any more upon that letter than I have already said. ‘‘ After the 
death I found,”’ says the witness, ‘‘ a powder in the chocolate box, 
and a parcel in Mrs. Maybrick’s trunk, which I afterwards gave to 
Mr. Michael Maybrick.’’ Then she is cross-examined, and she says 
there was no quarrel before the 3rd April.* It does not appear 
that there was. The husband and wife seemed to have lived on 
perfectly good terms until the 21st of April.t The cross-examina- 
tion certainly was very judicious, and brought out a series of facts. 
Before Brierley—that is Brierley, the housemaid—saw the fly-papers 
in the morning, Yapp saw the fly-papers on the washstand in the 
principal bedroom by the door of an inner room. That shows that 
there was no concealment. They were put there for everybody to 
see. She afterwards said that Mrs. Maybrick was about at the time 
when the woman Yapp was looking at the fly-papers, so that she had 
every opportunity of seeing them and knowing that they were there. 
They were, you will understand, on the washstand in the principal 
room. The master did not dine at home on the 27th April. On 
the 25th April Edwin Maybrick came home, and appeared to be on 
friendly terms with his brother. He seems to have used his house 
as a kind of home. On the 28th April, Mrs. Maybrick sent for Dr. 
Humphreys ; and afterwards she was seen pouring medicine from one 
bottle to another. I myself cannot see much in this circumstance, 
unless you make all sorts of suppositions which you have no right 
to make. The witness goes on to say she put the letter in a clean 
envelope, because it was dirty through being dropped into the mud. 
She says, ‘‘ I gave it to the baby to carry, and she dropped it on 
the way to the post office.’’ The only important part of her evidence 
with regard to that was where she says, ‘‘ I didn’t open the letter 
because I suspected my mistress.’’ The next witness was Elizabeth 
Brierley, the housemaid, who describes the finding of fly-papers, to 
which she never drew her mistress’s attention. She got hot water 
for the deceased’s feet, and gave Mrs. Maybrick bread and milk which 
she had received from the cook for Mr. Maybrick. She also speaks 
about asking to change the clothes, and the mistress objecting to the 
master’s bed being touched. 

Mary Cadwallader’s evidence follows, and she refers to Mrs. 
Maybrick saying that the doctor had ordered all Mr. Maybrick’s 
medicines and food to pass through her hands, and it was perhaps 
a natural thing for them to do so, if they had done it, having no 
reason to put anything but confidence in the patient’s wife. As to 
the sweetening of the deceased’s food, there seemed to be no objection 
on his part to have his food sweetened, and IJ do not think anything 
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much depends on it. Witness also speaks to the boy fetching fly- 
papers from the chemist’s. With reference to the destruction of the 
fly-papers, according to the statement of Mrs. Maybrick, they were 
prepared as a cosmetic for her face, and when she went to that ball. 
The fact that the servants destroyed these papers does not show 
any great ill-will to the prisoner at all events, although one might 
say it would have been better and of great importance if these fly- 
papers had been preserved and examined. One of the servants said 
that the extract from the fly-papers had been used for cleaning silk. 
I never heard of that before, and it is a strange kind of state- 
ment, although we know, or have been told, that they were applied 
for cosmetic purposes. After the evidence of another girl then comes 
the story of Humphreys, the cook, who overheard her master say to 
the prisoner, ‘‘ Beware, if you leave this house you return no more.’’ 
She also states that, in October, 1888, she found some fly-papers in 
the butler’s pantry, and destroyed them. There does not seem to 
be much in that. She found them in October, a good time for 
destroying them, but she did not destroy them then, but waited until 
the date she mentions before burning them. I de not think, how- 
ever, much turns upon that point to deserve the attention of the jury. 
The cook also says, ‘‘ On Saturday, 4th May, the chemist’s lad came, 
and I took what he brought to Mr. Maybrick’s room, and I knocked 
at the door and took in the medicine. Mrs. Maybrick said he was 
no better, and added that if he had taken so much more medicine than 
the quantity he had taken it would have killed him.’’ I don’t think 
we ought to press it, as it is very unlikely for a person to say this 
if she had given him a dose. ‘‘ On the Wednesday I asked her how he 
was, and she said very much worse; he was quite delirious. I asked 
her to take some rest, and that I would go upstairs, but she said 
she would manage.’’ Then there was the question of the lemonade, 
which Mrs. Maybrick took from the cook’s hand and placed on the 
washhand stand. There was no evidence to show that what was done 
was done out of any unkindness. Dr. Humphreys, when he came to 
examine Mr. Maybrick, said he was to have as little to drink as 
possible, only to moisten his mouth, and not to be allowed to drink. 
Passing on, his lordship reviewed the remainder of Humphreys’ 
evidence. Her conduct, he said, shows that she was very kindly 
disposed, and sympathised with the various insults that she under- 
stood Mrs. Maybrick had sustained. That is the end of her evidence- 
in-chief. Then comes the cross-examination, in which the witness 
said she did not regard Mrs. Maybrick with any suspicion, as she 
spent most of her time with him, and was much grieved when not 
with him. This evidence she gives with a good deal of feeling. 
She speaks of Mrs. Maybrick saying there were ‘‘ strange things 
knocking about,”’ but that I take to mean the hospital nurses coming 
in and out. This is the conclusion of that class of evidence, that 
given by the servants in the house. 
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We go on now to the medical evidence, and the first witness 
who is called on the subject is, in my judgment, very nearly—is, 
indeed, very, very important ; I don’t mean because of special oppor- 
tunities, for he was the doctor in charge, seeing him all the time 
during his illness, and, of course, knew as nobody else could know 
from day to day all the circumstances which, as the medical man in 
attendance, he only would know. With that remark upon his evi- 
dence I will go on to read it to you. [His lordship then proceeded to 
read Dr. Humphreys’ evidence, and coming to the point where he 
said Mrs. Maybrick told him that deceased was taking a white 
powder, his lordship said]|—That is a remarkable circumstance to be 
considered with what she tells us in her own statement made to you. 
Dr. Humphreys says—“‘ I first called to see him on Sunday, 28th 
April, and Mrs. Maybrick was present. He said he was afraid of 
paralysis, and thought his symptoms were the result of drinking a 
cup of strong tea. He complained of his tongue being furred and 
dirty. He said he had been to Wirral races, and felt very stiff. 
He said he had dined with a friend, and his hands were so unsteady 
that he upset some wine. He was distressed lest they should think 
he was drunk. I prescribed for him, and advised him to drink 
nothing but soda and milk. He did not tell me he had been sick 
the day before. I saw him again the same evening, when he com- 
plained of stiffness in the legs. In the morning he showed me Dr. 
Fuller’s prescription. He thought the stiffness in the limbs much 
worse. He said, ‘ My liver is wrong.’ I did not contradict him. 
I remained about an hour. He said, ‘ My friends call me hypochon- 
driacal, but I am not.’ I called next day, and found he was in bed, 
but he said the symptoms had disappeared. On Wednesday, the 
Ist of May, I found him better. He said, ‘ You need not come 
again.’ On Friday, the 3rd of May, he was not so well. He said, 
‘Your medicine does not agree with me.’ Mrs. Maybrick said, 
‘ You always say so after taking medicine for two or three days.’ 
I said, ‘ Your tongue is not so clean as it was, but there is nothing 
the matter with you.’ He asked if he might go to town, and I said 
‘Yes.’ I saw him in the afternoon, and he was in great pain from 
the hips to the knees. Mrs. Maybrick and Edwin were present. 
He had rubbed his legs inside with turpentine. He complained of 
a gnawing pain in the back. He said he had been sick after coming 
home and attributed it to his drinking inferior sherry.’’ On the 
4th of May, Saturday, he was sick and vomiting, but when these 
symptoms were referred to, and the question was under discussion 
about his sickness, Dr. Stevenson* said he did not recognise in that 
the particular kind of sickness which would be produced by arsenic. 
I will have more to say about this afterwards. On the 5th, he was 
sick, and complained of a pain in his head. On the 6th he took 
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some Valentine’s meat juice, which did not agree with him, and 
Dr. Humphreys says, ‘‘ I told him to stop it, as I was not surprised 
at it making him sick. I prescribed Fowler’s solution, and mixed 
the medicine myself.”’ [His lordship, after reading over the 
evidence of Dr. Humphreys in reference to the earlier stages of 
Mr. Maybrick’s illness, observed ]|—Dr. Humphreys, on seeing his 
patient on the Tuesday, said he was getting on favourably, and 
would probably be well in a few days. He saw him again on the 
Wednesday, and he was then getting on favourably. Now, this is 
important, because on Wednesday the letter was sent by the prisoner 
to Brierley, in which she used the words, ‘‘ He is sick unto death.”’ 
Then Mr. Michael Maybrick came down from London, and had a 
conversation with Dr. Humphreys on the case. This was on the 
Thursday, and on that night there was a great deal of straining in 
the bowels. Dr. Humphreys said he was not satisfied with the case. 
Suspicion seemed to have been excited in Mr. Michael Maybrick’s 
mind, and he appears to have communicated those suspicions to 
Dr. Humphreys; but how far those affected Dr. Humphreys, and 
whether his opinions were the result of his suspicions, must be 
considered by you. Dr. Humphreys, on being examined as to the 
urine and feces experimented upon, said he had not much faith 
or confidence in his experiments. On the other hand, Dr. Paul 
talked about it as if it was a thing any one could do. If anybody 
could not do such a small thing as extract a small amount of arsenic 
—supposing there was in the substance an appreciable quantity— 
then it seemed to Dr. Paul as if he must be a mere bungler. If it 
were so, it would be that Dr. Humphreys by his experiment proved 
the negative—there was no arsenic in these matters. I would only 
say this, that it was very possible Dr. Paul, who was eminent in 
these matters, and would devote a great deal of time to such experi- 
ments, would detect a very small quantity of arsenic infinitely easier 
than Dr. Humphreys, who was an ordinary general practitioner. 
The difference hetween the two doctors is one of those neat differences 
which sometimes arise between scientific witnesses, and I merely 
direct your attention to it. Dr. Humphreys stated that forty-eight 
hours before death he apprehended no serious results, and this has 
an important bearing upon the state of the mind of Mrs. Maybrick 
when she, about the same time, wrote her letter to Brierley, and it 
was certainly remarkable that at so late a period of the disease, 
and so short a period before death, the medical attendants did not 
apprehend any serious results. 

Mr. Appison—Would your lordship allow me to qualify a 
statement which I made yesterday? My lord, I said in regard to 
the handkerchief which was found in the bottle saturated with 
arsenic, that it had been used—probably used—might have been 
used—on the deceased man’s mouth, to which a handkerchief had 
been applied for the purpose of allaying the thirst. Although that 
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was prescribed, there seems to have been no evidence of it having 
been done, and I want to guard myself in that way for fear I should 
be unintentionally unfair. 

Mr. Justice SrrpHen—I do not think the evidence justifies 
that assumption. 

Mr. Appison—I do not think so, my lord. 

[Mr. Justiczr SrzpHen continued to deal with the evidence of 
Dr. Humphreys, describing the condition of Mr. Maybrick till the 
Saturday, when he gradually sank and died.] The doctor told us, 
““ I did not direct that all food and medicine should be given by 
Mrs. Maybrick.’”’ If that is correctly taken, if that is really what 
was said, there is a contradiction between him and Mrs. Maybrick, 
but the value of that contradiction and the degree in which it bears 
on the subject is another matter. It may be very easily taken in 
different ways, and words may be differently interpreted. Coming 
to the effect of Dr. Humphreys’ evidence, he says, ‘‘ My opinion is 
that he died of some irritant poison, probably arsenic.’’ There is one 
part of the matter in which there is some slight difference in point 
of fact, and that was when Dr. Humphreys spoke of some spots called 
petechiz, which were explained as small points or spots of bright 
red, compared to flea-bites. That does not give one the least idea 
in the world of a small red point, but he said it was from an Italian 
word, petechiz. I was anxious to find out what the word was, and 
found it in an Italian dictionary ; and I looked for the word flea-bite, 
but it was quite a different form of expression altogether. The word 
petechize was translated as by spots observed in some particular kind 
of fever. I was anxious to find out whether there was any particular 
meaning, but I could not find it. It did not matter very much, how- 
ever, for among medical men it is applied to a small red spot under 
the mucous surface. There was no question whatever from the notes 
taken at the time that such had occurred. Dr. Humphreys had said 
that he had seen them; but he was not corroborated by any note or 
report made at the time, or by any other person who had observed 
them. I now go on to the cross-examination. I will tell you, in 
general terms, where I understand the difference to be between the 
two sets of medical men, the one called on behalf of the Crown and 
the other on behalf of the accused, but first I will go on with Dr. 
Humphreys. In cross-examination he gave somewhat general answers, 
which were given to Sir Charles Russell, and which I have not taken 
down so fully as I could wish. I will read them to you from one 
of the newspaper reports, which appears to be a verbatim report, and 
which certainly agrees with my recollection of the examination. [His 
lordship then proceeded to read from a book containing clippings 
from a newspaper, forming a complete report of the case.] Speak- 
ing about not giving a certificate of death, he said the usual course 
was, when the doctor refuses to give a certificate of death, the police 
were sent for. The effect of Dr. Humphreys’ evidence in regard to 
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the post-mortem examination is, that from the different things found 
in the body ofall kinds, including what was found in the intestines, 
putting all that together, he says he founded his opinion that the 
deceased died from arsenical poisoning. He said, I think, that the 
different symptoms indicate arsenical poisoning. During the time 
he was attending deceased he did not suspect arsenic or poison, until 
it had been suggested to him by Michael Maybrick. I did not con- 
sider this a very important answer, because the question is not 
whether Mr. Maybrick had suggested this thing to Dr. Humphreys 
first, but that, taking the whole of the examinations, what did he 
think it was? He seems to think now that it was arsenical poisoning. 
There are, as you will remember, several doctors who have been 
examined on the point, who generally gave an entirely different 
opinion. I won’t go into that question about their opinions, but I 
will try and give them, and vary as they require to be varied. I 
will try to give them as I go on. Now, going on to what he says 
about the symptoms during life, on which he appears to have been 
cross-examined, ‘‘ I attended,’’ he says, ‘‘ Mr. Maybrick on the 28th 
April. He told me that he had been at the Wirral races; but he did 
not say he had got wet.’’ He did get wet, no doubt, as is proved by 
the evidence. ‘‘ He said he had dined with a friend, and complained 
to me afterwards that he had a headache,’’ and so on; and also that he 
had had discomfort in the neighbourhood of the heart. ‘‘ He com- 
plained of stiffness in his knees. I should suspect that this might 
arise from catching cold. I was able to loosen the stifiness.’’ You 
remember how the witness described the moving about of deceased’s 
legs. ‘‘ I connected this,’’ the witness goes on to say, ‘‘ with his 
conversation about this baving been caused by his having taken the 
nux vomica contained in Fuller’s medicine. His tongue was dirty on 
Sunday; on the 29th it was cleaner; and on the 30th of April and 
lst and 2nd May he was in the office. On Friday, the 3rd, he com- 
plained that his medicine did not agree with him. I said that nothing 
was the matter with him except dyspepsia. I saw him from eleven 
to twelve on the 3rd May. He then complained of pains in his legs, 
from the hips to the knees.’? Those pains in the limbs, it seems 
to be the general opinion of every doctor who has been examined that 
with regard to the calves of the legs it is a very strong sign of poison- 
ing by arsenic, but no one of them seems to say that pains in the 
limbs are a strong sign of the administration of arsenic. Also, Dr. 
Humphreys suggested a morphine suppository at the time deceased 
said he was sick after coming home from the Turkish baths, although 
Dr. Humphreys did not connect the sickness with the bath. He 
described the deceased as taking no food from Saturday at twelve 
o’clock until Monday at 8.30 a.m. ‘‘ All Sunday afternoon and 
Monday he took nothing. He was unable to retain things in his 
stomach. I put a blister on his stomach, which stopped the vomiting. 
He complained about the action of the food in.the stomach on Tues- 
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day, the 7th. I saw him twice on Wednesday, the 8th. He was 
going on favourably.’’ He speaks further on of a loose motion. I 
think all the medical men agree that purging—continual and constant 
purging—are marks or proofs of arsenical poisoning. They are all, I 
think, of one mind in this, that if this man did die of arsenical 
poisoning, one of the symptoms most frequently associated with it— 
that is to say, obstinate and irrepressible diarrhcea—did not occur; 
and it is pointed out and insisted upon by the medical men, those 
called for the prisoner as well as those called for the prosecution, 
that that is a circumstance indicating the absence of arsenical ' 
poisoning. He was suffering from tenesmus. That is very rare, 
but it appears in this particular case that it did occur. Some 
of the medical men—but there is great difference of opinion 
among them—deny that it is so very rare, and say it is more 
frequently to be seen than others admitted. It has been said many 
times over that it is a symptom of dysentery, common, I might 
almost say expected, to attend upon dysentery, a distressing disease, 
though it is not common in this country. But the desire to relieve 
the bowels and the absence of any evacuation is, I believe, one of the 
marked, very marked, symptoms of dysentery. Then there is the 
account of the doctor’s experiment to extract arsenic from the feces, 
about which he was not very confident; and he gives an account of 
the patient’s condition on the 8th, and in this part of his evidence 
he tells you that he never said to Mrs. Maybrick that all depended 
on how long his strength would hold out. He says he never told 
her that her husband was sick unto death, and that he never gave 
such a gloomy account as she appears to have given. All the medical 
men agree that the cause of this man’s death was exhaustion, which 
exhaustion was caused by gastro-enteritis. But what caused the 
gastro-enteritis is the question between the two sets of evidence. 
The one part say it was arsenic, and the other say it was not arsenic. 
And that is the great medical question between them. Supposing 
that two ounces or some other large quantity of arsenic had been 
extracted from this man’s body, nobody could have doubted that 
the arsenic was the cause of death. The difficulty here arises, as I 
understand it, from the comparative smallness of the dose, and from 
the suggestion that that small quantity was not discovered in the 
right place, and also from the suggestion that it might have got into 
the place where it was found by other means than the wilful intro- 
duction of poison. It seems to me, though it is very difficult to put 
the matter fairly, that the real crucial question seems to be, how did 
the poison found in that man’s liver and other organs get there? 
Did it get there in such a degree, and in such a way, as to show that 
the cause of death was arsenical poisoning, or did it get there in a 
way which would otherwise be accounted for? When you have gone 
through the whole of the case, and when I have called your attention 
to every part of it, you will find that that is the main question for 
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your decision. The answer to that question will really and substan- 
tially settle the case, according as you think one way or the other. 
If you can show a sufficient quantity to cause death, why, you need 
not go further. It seems to me that is too plain for argument—if 
you can show that you really got a deadly dose of that poison in 
that man. I am so much brought to that opinion that I feel rather 
inclined to miss out a good deal of the evidence which has been 
given, because it all comes to that, look at it how you please. For 
instance, there is a long account of all the different things which he 
swallowed at times—cascara, nitro-hydrochloric acid, nux vomica. 
Then there was a little antimony in Plummer’s pills, and a little 
bromide of potassium. The doctor mentions the different reasons 
why all these things were swallowed, and he gives his account of them. 
But I do not understand, I have not heard anything mentioned from 
the beginning to the end of this trial to show that any one of 
these things in itself, or each one administered, could produce any 
symptoms which caused this man’s death, so that you can put your 
hand on them and say that each one of these things have caused it. 
The thing you have to assure yourselves about is whether he died 
from arsenical poisoning—the opinions of the doctors where they 
differ is as to whether the arsenic found in his body was sufficient, 
and whether that arsenic was the cause of death. If any one wishes 
me to read that part of the evidence, of course, I will read it fully. 

A great deal appears to me to turn upon the circumstances which 
do not go right to the proof or disproof of the matter. A great deal 
has been said as to the redness of the stomach, which was a very 
bright red. There was a long story about these small spots, and 
mention was. made of a brilliant arborescent vascularity, which, I 
understand, means something of the nature of a bloodshot eye—any 
spot which is blood, but which is under the skin, and therefore is 
not exactly flowing about. He says there were a great number of 
very minute spots, petechiz. I must say that I should have thought 
that, if an intelligent and observant doctor said, ‘‘ Well, whatever I 
wrote down, and whatever interpretation you like to put on this 
arborescent vascularity, I do mean to say that I saw spots,’’ and if he 
positively said that, I should be very apt to believe him. However, 
you must put whatever application you like upon it. We have heard 
over and over again that there were these petechious spots which have 
been spoken of, this brilliant arborescent vascularity. Arborescent 
certainly does not go very well with the rest of the description, as 
it means treelike. These spots were more netlike. There were other 
traces indicating more of a fibrine nature, there were lines going 
about from part to part. The question therefore seems to be whether 
or not Dr. Humphreys observed that the actual cause of death was 
something in the nature—I don’t think it matters whether you use the 
word or not—of an irritant. Whichever you call it, the cause of 
death was the presence of an irritant substance, which produced all 
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the train of things described in the stomach and bowels, a state of 
things which could have been produced by arsenic if there were 
arsenic there, but a state of things which, on the other hand, does 
not absolutely imply arsenic, as it may be produced by a variety of 
other causes. Dr. Tidy gave us several causes likely to cause an 
unpleasant feeling to people, like sausages, cheese, and lobster. All 
these things have been known to produce this kind of inflammation. 
This is the obvious difficulty of the case. We certainly know this 
man as far as we can know anybody, and know that for a considerable 
period before he died he never ate lobster, or cheese, or sausages. 
His dietary, we know, was prescribed for him. There is no sugges- 
tion whatever of his having eaten any one of these particularly 
mentioned things, or, indeed, anything except the diet prescribed for 
him by different doctors. There did not seem to have been an 
opportunity for the administration of food like these things. There 
was not any food of that kind, or anything which might have had 
any effect of the kind which sausage poison, or lobster, or such 
things may produce. A good deal has been said about Dr. Hum- 
phreys’ answer when he was asked what he would have certified if 
he had died on the Wednesday. He replied, ‘‘ I should have given 
a certificate of death from acute inflammation.’’ But it is very 
difficult, gentlemen, to be quite plain in the many assumptions which 
come together in these conditional questions. ‘‘ Suppose he had died 
on the Wednesday, what would you have certified?’’ ‘‘ I should 
have certified so and so.’’ Yes, but suppose he had died on the 
Friday, what then? It is an extremely difficult question, taking 
such suppositions. With regard to what Dr. Humphreys would have 
certified, he would do as all doctors would—he would have certified 
in accordance with the knowledge he had up to the death. One of the 
medical men, I think it was Dr. Carter, said, ‘‘ I really could not 
certify that he died of arsenic poisoning unless arsenic had been 
discovered.’’ Of course, till you have exhausted the very difficult 
points in working out the question, you can’t give a final opinion 
upon the case, or upon any case into which you have to inquire. You 
have to exhaust things before coming to a final conclusion. At this 
very moment, although I hardly like to draw illustrations from this 
very case, until you have heard the whole of the evidence in the 
case, have heard the summing up in the case, and have discussed 
amongst yourselves your views on the subject, you can hardly lay 
down what will be your verdict—I hope there is no man in that box 
at this moment who would do so—it is a virtue to keep your mind 
open to any new argument placed before you. That is a great 
intellectual virtue which all persons should assiduously cultivate. 
And you can hardly expect any doctor to give an opinion as to what 
he would have done under certain circumstances before he knew all 
he now knows, or to give his opinion as to what he would have done 
had it occurred a week or a month or ten days betvure. He cannot 
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answer such questions. I don’t think, either, they exercise any 
great effect upon your opinion. The: evidence of a certain number 
of these medical men is, ‘‘ I think he died of arsenic poisoning,’’ or, 
‘J don’t think he died of arsenic poisoning, but of gastro-enteritis, 
caused by the administration, or, at any rate, caused by something 
capable of causing gastro-enteritis, but not necessarily arsenic,’’ and 
in some instances, ‘‘ probably not arsenic.’? These parts may be 
passed over as really more fit for medical jurisprudence than for a 
jury actually engaged upon the administration of criminal law. It 
is the great tendency of all cases of this kind to run into scholastic 
discussion. Gentlemen, you probably are men engaged in different 
ranks of life, and I should think it probable that a very small number 
of you have any other knowledge of medicine than that which we all 
pick up in the course of our lives and in the course of our general 
experience. This would be a kind of guide. There is no use telling 
you how far you may rely upon it. But you must infallibly rely upon 
it to a greater or less extent. I have gone through the evidence of 
Dr. Humphreys, and having gone through his evidence and that of 
Dr. Carter, I feel disposed not to go through the evidence of the 
doctors who have been called merely to give an opinion. 

The next point was the evidence of Dr. Carter, which was 
very important, because of Dr. Carter’s reputation in the city of 
Liverpool, and because he had the opportunity of seeing the de- 
ceased Mr. Maybrick, and because the deceased was under his personal 
observation. He says, ‘‘ I saw a great deal of vomiting,’’ and I 
do not know whether that was explained by Dr. Tidy, but I do not 
think it was, but it rather qualifies the evidence of Dr. Humphreys 
and the servants and Dr. Carter. Vomiting is certainly one of the 
symptoms of arsenical poisoning, but, according to Dr. Tidy, it 
ought to be a special kind of vomiting. Some of the symptoms were 
similar to those which might have been caused by irritant poisoning. 
Dr. Carter described him as suffering from looseness of the bowels 
on the Thursday, but there is a great difference between a man 
having looseness and having that kind of violent purging which 
we are told is usually the accompaniment of arsenical poisoning. Dr. 
Carter wished to examine the patient as to the condition of the 
bowels, but he was unable to do so on account of the pain which 
resulted from pressure. Dr. Carter attributed death to arsenical 
poisoning, and stated that the appearance of deceased’s body at the 
post-mortem examination was not consistent with death from 
dyspepsia. Dr. Carter judged the death to be the result of arsenical 


poisoning. Two grains of it given in five successive days would 
have killed him.* Then Dr. Carter gives his account of various 
matters connected with the use of arsenic. He said the idea of 


* Dr. Carter said ‘‘ not less than three grains” would have been a fatal dose 
for a man of Maybrick’s age and habits. —Wd. 
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poison did not occur to him until it was suggested to him. When one 
considers what a tremendous thing the administration of poison is, 
what an awful thought it is to admit into the mind of any one, one 
cannot wonder that any medical man should admit it only at the 
very last extremity, and to find that he does find himself justified in 
excluding the idea. I could not imagine a more dreadful thing 
than that of a doctor, going to cure by his skill a suffering man, 
finding that he is the victim of a diabolical kind of plot, the existence 
of which he (the doctor) is perfectly unfamiliar with. 

Well, that is the evidence of the different doctors, and you have 
the whole body of evidence of the medical men who formed opinions 
upon this case. Here comes in the great controversy in this case, 
and that controversy I will, to the best of my ability, call your 
attention to. I do not propose to read through the whole of that 
evidence, as I do not think it would be a reasonable way of employ- 
ing your time. You have heard the evidence, and not only heard 
it, but you have seen the men and fully noticed their different 
peculiarities of manner and expression, and you have been able to 
form your own judgment to a certain extent upon that. I do not 
wish to say anything definite about it, but you have formed your own 
opinion about these gentlemen, and formed an opinion as to their 
impartiality and as to their partisanship, as to their understanding 
and judgment generally. You will by these means have the ground 
of forming in your own mind a more or less definite opinion of their 
character, and of the value to be attached to the evidence of each. 
I do not say for one moment that they are not to be thoroughly 
relied upon. I do not think that any imputation is cast upon them, 
upon their good faith, but they certainly do differ very much as to 
the conclusions at which they arrive. You must be guided in a 
general way as to the value of the evidence of each, and you must be 
guided by the credit which you attach to the evidence, and by the 
reasons given for their opinions. I think I shall be of more use to 
you in this matter by telling you, in somewhat general terms, what 
are the different views for which these gentlemen contend; how in 
the main, as I understand, they support those views; and what are 
the observations which the best attention I have been able to give 
to their discourses upon the subject have suggested to my mind. It 
is for you to decide, and not for me. I will content myself, as I 
am bound to do, and as it is my duty, to indicate to you the way 
in which you ought to view the subject, and the views which you 
may probably arrive at. You know perfectly well that there is 
such a thing in scientific and legal questions, and questions of 
forensic medicine more particularly—there is such a thing as subtle 
partisanship, which very much diminishes the value of the evidence 
given under such circumstances. Any person who has been in the 
habit of attending Committees of the Houses of Parliament and 
hearing the evidence which is given there by different engineers, or 
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of persons connected with the mechanical arts, and sees the way in 
which they deliver their views on subjects of very considerable 
national importance, must have learnt that the mere fact of a man 
coming into a Court and swearing this, that, and the other, does not 
by any means give a reason for unqualified belief in what he says. 

You have to take off a good deal of discount from the testi- 
mony of skilled witnesses on the ground of their becoming, prob- 
ably insensibly to themselves, advocates rather than witnesses. I 
certainly would not like to be invidious, and I would not do so unjust 
a thing as to impute in this awful inquiry advocacy to those gentle- 
men who have given the Court the benefit of their experience. Well, 
you must exercise your own free judgment, free from ail unnecessary 
modesty about your own opinion, and free from all unnecessary 
respect for the opinions and special knowledge of men especially 
acquainted with these things. You must give them due weight, 
and treat them with a discreet and rational freedom of mind. I 
have no concealed meaning. I don’t attribute this kind of thing 
to anybody, but I say you must be all on your guard against all 
indiscriminately. This is purely a general remark. Now, what 
appeared to be the opinions of these gentlemen on this great subject? 
I do not mean scientifically, but these opinions are supremely 
important to the woman at the bar and highly important to the ad- 
ministration of Justice, and all-important for your own feelings, 
peace of mind, self-respect, when you reflect on what you have to do 
on this occasion; and I feel what is required of you is an act of high 
moral and civil courage, that is to say, you must look all these 
things straight in the face and decide them like free and honourable 
men, not afraid of your own opinions, and, on the other hand, free 
from all bias. Now, let me consider what the question is. Up to 
a certain point, as I have pointed out already, it appears to be that 
all the witnesses are at one. The question being, Did this man 
die of arsenical poisoning? all the witnesses agree that this man’s 
death was caused through gastro-enteritis, that’is to say, inflamma- 
tion of the stomach. 

Then arises the question as to what that state of things led to. 
You have the whole history detailed to you at great length of his 
disease, of the disease getting worse and worse, and ultimately 
causing death. That death you have had described with the minutest 
detail. The illness is a matter which I don’t think there is any 
doubt about at all; none is suggested. It is described by the medical 
men who attended him, by the people who had care of him, right 
from its commencement at the Wirral races to his death in May. 
To what is the death to be ascribed? The first matter that suggests 
itself is his illness. He became ill, and his illness, seizing the weak 
point, attacked his stomach. The stomach became congested, and 
the congestion went on until it reached the stage of inflammation, 
and it became acute. Acute inflammation involved both the stomach 
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and the bowels. In that way the man died of a severe attack of 
gastro-enteritis. That is what it is said to be in various forms, 
with no very substantial difference of opinion, by Dr. Tidy, Dr. Mac- 
namara, and other doctors whose names I do not remember. What 
is the other view? That this is a case of gastro-enteritis caused by 
arsenic. You find it in different parts of the body, in the liver 
principally, and in several other parts of the body, and that poison- 
ing was produced by a wicked plot devised by his wife, and with the 
motive of disposing of him, and with the result known. Gentlemen, 
there are a great many subordinate questions connected with that 
which I postpone till I come to the last part of my summing up, 
such as the question of motive, which I will now pass over. For 
instance, the fly-papers I pass over, and the question about Valen- 
tine’s meat juice I pass over. I pass over a variety of questions 
which are brought together for the purpose of showing that, in 
point of fact, she did it. You have been told that, if you are not 
satisfied in your minds about poison, if you think he may have died 
from some disease, then the case is not made out against the 
prisoner. It is a necessary step—it is essential to this charge— 
that the man died of poison, and the poison suggested is arsenic. 
This question you have to consider, and it must be the foundation 
of a judgment unfavourable to the prisoner that he died of arsenic. 
Now, then, let us see what the doctors say. Some said death was 
caused by arsenic, and others said it was not by arsenic—that he 
died of gastro-enteritis. I think slight traces of arsenic were found 
in the intestines. There was none in the heart, none in the blood, 
nor in other parts of the body where, in the case of death by arsenic, 
you would suppose arsenic to be found. But there certainly was 
arsenic found; it was found in the liver, in the intestines, but we 
are not equally sure whether it was found in other places. 

Mr. M‘Connett—In the kidney, my lord; a trace. 

Mr. Picxrorp—A trace only, my lord. 

Mr. Justice SrapHen—Yes, very well; it was very small; it 
was a trace, I believe. Well, now, these are the places in which it 
was found, and there are several explanations of it; there are several 
things to be said about it. There was one thing which I don’t think 
was said about it, but which I think everybody will be tempted to 
say—there was so very little of it. And I share with the feeling 
which you must have, and more particularly every man who has not 
had a scientific training, that they would have to look very closely, 
and would have to have a great deal of faith in science generally to 
attach the importance which medical men attach even in this case, 
and which they all attach to matters physically so very, very small. 
I do not know how far you were successful. I don’t say anything 
about myself in detecting in some of those test tubes the barely 
visible little bits of bright shining metal which were said to be 


arsenic. I don’t ask, and I do not know anything about it. But, 
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however these things were, all the medical men agreed that there 
the thing was if you could see it; and they said they could see it, 
and there was no attempt in the defence to deny that there actually 
was arsenic in the places which I have named. Now, this is the 
introduction to another question, and this is a question of terrible 
interest. Who put it there? Well, as far as one could see, it 
could not come there itself. So who put it there? Now, there are 
several ways of answering that question which do not involve guilt 
on the part of any one. You must consider what is the degree of 
probability which may be attached to each of these different ways. 
I have been following these ways, and if I omit any I hope I may be 
corrected. The first way which was suggested is that Mr. Maybrick 
put it there himself, namely, that he, owing to grounds which must 
be more carefully considered, had been in the habit of eating 
arsenic. Gentlemen, the first way which is suggested is that Mr. 
Maybrick put, on grounds known only to himself, arsenic into his 
food through this dreadful habit which he had acquired. Another 
way, and the only way suggested in which the arsenic could not have 
been administered criminally, was by the improper taking of it as 
medicine. The only other way which is suggested, that I know of, 
in which arsenic could have been put into him is by crime. It 
might have been put in by himself through a very unwise and in- 
judicious act of self-indulgence, or it may have been put in by some- 
body else by crime. When you come to consider the matter care- 
fully, you will find that in one way, or either of these two ways, this 
matter must have been got into his body. There are various points 
to deal with which may be consistent. The arsenic may have been 
taken by reason of unwise and injudicious habits of self-indulgence ; 
that is one thing. It may have been by the taking of medicine im- 
properly, or by some means of the kind; and if it was taken in this 
way, the presence of the arsenic may reasonably be accounted for. 
If, however, you think there is a possibility of doubt, you ought to 
acquit the prisoner. If, however, it did not come into his body in 
either of these ways, I can hardly see how it has been administered 
except by crime, and it has not been suggested that any one could 
well be the criminal except the prisoner in the dock, and some 
observations will have to be made to you on that when I deal with 
the matter. 

Now, first of all, is it possible, is it reasonably possible, to 
suppose that he took it himself? We have heard a great deal on the 
subject from first to last about it; a doctor was called who was 
acquainted with the deceased, and knew him in the prime of life. 
Some twelve years ago he was out in Norfolk, Virginia. Now, what 
is the evidence as to his taking arsenic at that time there? You 
have had several stories told you. The first is the account of Mr. 
Bateson, who lived with him, and that account is carried out and 
made stronger by several additional witnesses. There was the black 
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man, who used to be sent out to buy half a dollar’s worth of arsenic, 
and who saw him take it on several occasions by putting it in a kind 
of beef tea, and who said the deceased was in the habit of taking 
arsenic. Well, there was also a ship captain, who was with him, 
and who saw him served in several drug stores in Norfolk, Virginia, 
in a particular manner with certain quantities of arsenic, and who 
swore to Mr. Maybrick taking arsenic. Now, with regard to that, 
it was not suggested by Sir Charles Russell—indeed, he expressly 
repudiated the notion—that he meant to suggest that arsenic which 
was taken by James Maybrick in the year when he lived in Virginia 
somewhere about the year 1877—that the arsenic taken so long 
ago as that could rationally be supposed to have been present in his 
body so as to account for the arsenic found when, in point of fact, 
it was found—that it remained there for all those many years. Sir 
Charles Russell repudiated this notion. An advocate owes it to his 
own self-respect and to his professional position to found his defence, 
at any rate, upon reasonable, possible grounds, and that ground 
would be so very remote that I do not think any reasonable man could 
purposely put it before a jury and expect them to accept it. If it 
is not reliable for that purpose, all that evidence becomes, I won’t 
say altogether irrelevant to the case, but its relevancy is very 
narrowly confined, although it shows that he was accustomed to take 
arsenic otherwise than—at that time and place—so far as I can find 
by medical prescription. There seems to have been no medical 
man present when he went into the drug store, where he received that 
warning ‘‘ to be careful.’’ There does not seem to have been any 
medical man present when the matter was talked over by the person 
who served in the drug store, or when he talked it over with the 
foolish ship captain afterwards, but at the same time Mr. Addison— 
and I will speak of this directly—got an answer from Mr. Maybrick’s 
own friend that Mr. Maybrick did take arsenic under prescrip- 
tion from his doctor; but there were occasions when this did not 
appear to be the case, and that was probably the way he took it in 
Norfolk, Virginia. A gentleman named Bateson, who apparently 
knew Mr. James Maybrick on terms of intimacy, said that his taking 
of arsenic began in connection with what is now called fevers and 
chills in that neighbourhood, which is a swampy kind of country, 
whose people suffer from malarial fever, and, amongst others, Mr. 
Maybrick suffered from these fevers. He used to get arsenic pre- 
scribed for him, that arsenic being regarded at the time and in that 
place as a more powerful remedy for that kind of disease than 
quinine, which, as we all know, is the constant remedy in most 
parts of the world for malarial fever. It seems that in that country 
arsenic answers the case in a more powerful manner, and, in con- 
sequence of having attacks of chills and fever—in consequence of 
being prescribed arsenic, he was cured of that disease. That would 
certainly give him a knowledge of arsenic. He seems to eae 
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on that subject an inquisitive man, and it is very natural that he 
should learn that arsenic was good (as he afterwards said) as an 
anti-periodic. He learnt by taking it that effects might be obtained 
for which quinine is the common means, but which in certain cases 
fails. That is the first time he is shown to have had to do with 
arsenic at all. The witnesses who prove that are Bateson, and then 
Thompson, of Liverpool, and then Stansell. His evidence was that 
the deceased used to send Stansell out, and he gave him half a 
dollar to get a small packet, described as the size of Sir Charles 
Russell’s snuffbox, but, however, he used to be sent out for a packet 
three or four times in the course of his service; he afterwards 
opened the packet and put in a very little on the end of a spoon in 
some beef tea, and, after stirring it, the deceased drank it. That 
is the evidence, and I don’t think that it was in any way contra- 
dicted or shaken, but that is the thing he (the servant) said the 
deceased used to do. ‘This is the first connection which was made 
between him and arsenic. 

Then comes the witness Edwin Garnett Heaton, a retired 
chemist, who used in 1888 to keep a shop in this city near the 
Exchange. With regard to this evidence I will call your attention 
to a matter. Apparently Mr. Heaton saw a newspaper (referring 
to the Liverpool Hecho) in this town, containing what he described 
as a very good likeness of Mr. Maybrick. He then went to the 
solicitors in the case, and they produced to him a photograph, which 
is placed before you, and upon being shown that photograph he said, 
‘‘T know him quite well; I am quite sure that is the man.’’ He 
did not seem to have known him by name. He did not go after 
him as a matter of name, he never seems to have known his name, 
but he said, ‘‘ That is the man who used to come to me for a 
pick-me-up.’? A pick-me-up is a thing which does not generally 
contain any arsenic at all, but this man used to have pick-me-ups 
specially made for him. They contained a certain amount of arsenic. 
He went on taking these till within six months before the chemist 
left business, for a period of eighteen months in all. I shall warn 
you that you ought not to allow yourself to consider this absolutely 
proved. The man was only identified by a photograph. I don’t 
put forward my own opinions on the matter, but although I don’t 
speak on authority, I think I have been told that in the Divorce 
Court, where identification is constantly practised, the evidence of a 
photograph is not admitted. If it be as I say that the judge does 
not allow the production of a photograph in his Court, it should be 
sufficient to say that there must be considerable difficulty in the 
identification of a man by a photograph. Heaton stated, ‘‘ He 
used to come to me for pick-me-ups,’’ all of which, when you come to 
translate it, shows that he ceased to make his visits to the witness 
for eighteen months before his death. It has been argued that a 
man in the habit of taking arsenic would not give up the habit 
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because a chemist changed his place of business, and that he would 
g° somewhere else, but this is the only definite fact we know about 
it. 

It is a very singular thing, gentlemen, that in this case, where 
so many eminent persons have been engaged, and where there has 
been so much exertion to arrive at the facts, that in this case the 
degree of evidence we have got as to the length of time where arsenic 
may remain in the human body is most imperfectly ascertained. I 
think Dr. Stevenson, or some other witness, spoke with very great 
want of confidence on the subject. It is not many people who get 
the opportunity of making experiments. In the present opportunity 
the necessary experiments have been made, and some witness spoke to 
seven months as the extreme limit he had known any trace to be 
shown as remaining in the body of a person taking it. There is no 
doubt, they say, arsenic leaves the body principally through the 
kidneys, and they also say the effect of taking arsenic is to consider- 
ably retard the operations of the kidneys, and so delay the elimination 
of the arsenic, and so it remains much longer in the body than 
otherwise would be possible. The subject and the evidence in this 
case is but one of the many instances which has satisfied me, if I had 
not already been satisfied of it before, that medicine and everything 
connected with medicine is so much a matter of fact, and experience 
of facts which do not readily present themselves for inspection, that 
you never can arrive at medical conclusions with anything like the 
same degree of certainty in your conclusions as you are entitled to 
expect in science which deals with mathematical demonstration or 
legal argument. I would not for the world say anything disrespectful 
of a science to which we all owe so very much; but it is a science 
based upon more or less conjecture, and good sense and good fortune 
in making guesses. A celebrated physician in olden times said that 
a physician spent his time in putting drugs of which he knows little 
into a body of which he knows less. This is one of those pointed 
sayings which are convenient, but there is a degree of truth at the 
bottom of it. Persons who are employed for the time being in the 
tremendous functions confided to us ought to be very modest in their 
conclusions. That modesty cuts on an occasion like this all ways. It 
cuts to a certain extent against the prosecution, and it cuts against 
the defence, and it diminishes and lowers the degree of assurance 
with which we receive medical evidence of all kinds. 

I will just recall to your memory the different remarks of Mrs. 
Maybrick to her brother-in-law about the white powder, and the 
remarks to him by Sir James Poole, when he blurted out, *“ T take 
poisonous drugs.’’ Well, this is a proof showing that this man for 
some extraordinary reason djd contract a habit of taking this kind 
of medicine; and I was very much struck with the medical witnesses 
not definitely saying—if you put together all that they said you will 
find it gave Sir Charles Russell a foundation for the remark, sis I 
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say foundation I mean it suggested the remark—does a man who takes 
medicine of this kind contract the habit of taking it in various forms, 
and if so late as January* he admitted to Sir James Poole that he 
was in the habit of doing so, and if that was arsenic, might that 
not account for the quantity found in his body? I don’t wish to 
discuss the matter now till I state to you how I understood Sir Charles 
Russell to put it. He says that if that accounted for the smali quantity 
of arsenic found in the body they had destroyed the case against the 
prisoner, because it would show her to be innocent. That is part 
of the argument which tends—I do not say it answers the case for 
the Crown—but it tends to explain what is certainly the strongest 
part of the case for the Crown, namely, that arsenic was found in 
this man at his death. I feel some kind of delicacy about developing 
that argument before you, because in doing so I think I might go in 
advance of what was said by Sir Charles Russell, and this I should 
always be sorry to do—however, I understood him to say this in 
substance, that this fact explains the presence of arsenic. I leave 
the matter in your hands. 

Now, then, we will pass on to consider the other matters con- 
cerned with regard to the nature of the administration of arsenic. It 
is given in a variety of ways. The argument that the prisoner 
administered the arsenic is an argument depending upon the com- 
bination of a great variety of circumstances of suspicion, which no 
doubt are much more suspicious when they are put together and 
considered with reference to the time when they arose than they are 
when considered each of them alone. It is no use saying this or that, 
gentlemen. I don’t think, however, I shall have to consider the 
different circumstances in her case, the different matters which have 
been referred to. It is now a quarter past four, and I have been 
addressing you now for six hours and a quarter; and I am afraid I 
shall not be able to go on much beyond five. I will go on with you 
for three-quarters of an hour. I hope to-morrow I shall have said 
all I have to say. 

Now I should like particularly to read to you the evidence of two 
witnesses, because it is the evidence of highly skilled men. They 
are strongly opposed to each other, and you must decide as far as you 
think proper, and as far as you are fully qualified to go into such a 
discussion—you must decide which of the two is correct. I mean 
Dr. Tidy on the one hand and Dr. Stevenson on the other. I will 
tell you a little more before I go on to that matter. I will tell you 
something more of the nature of the controversy, which I understand 
to exist. The controversy seems to me to come very much—if you 
look at it as a matter of symptoms—it comes, I say, very much to 
this sort of form. The doctors—the medical men—who do not 


*It was some time in April that the conversation referred to between Sir 
James Poole and Maybrick took place. —Hd. 
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believe in the arsenic, do not believe that the symptoms of that sort 
were the symptoms of arsenic; and that is, of course, of great 
importance—although I fear that we are there getting amongst 
questions which I have already warned you are really, speaking quite 
plainly, “too difficult for us. At all events, they are too difficult for 
me. But still, having been mentioned as they have, I will certainly 
state them, and as well as I can go into them, although I am bound 
to tell you that in all probability I should have to go into them at 
the expense of saying a good many things which had better not be 
said, and of showing my own extreme ignorance of the great difficulty 
of the subject. But there is this question upon which there seems 
to have been a great deal of evidence before us. There are the 
medical men who speak of the administration of arsenic because they 
thought there were symptoms of arsenic; and there are the medical 
men who speak against the doctrine of the administration of arsenic 
who strongly rely upon the absence of a large number of characteristic 
symptoms of arsenical poisoning according to their experience. They 
take this view, that decidedly it is not a case of arsenical poisoning, 
for this reason, that poisoning by arsenic may well be present, 
although one or two of the particular symptoms are absent, but you 
cannot have poisoning by arsenic where so many of the characteristic 
symptoms are absent as they are in this case. 

What are the characteristic symptoms of arsenic? We have 
heard them over and over again. One symptom is constant purging, 
very violent purging. Another symptom is constant sickness, very 
violent sickness, symptoms which one or two of the witnesses, Dr. 
Tidy, for instance, speak of as a sort of sickness which in ordinary 
conversation we have no adequate phrase for, but it is a very violent 
kind of sickness. The third symptom is pain in the pit of the 
stomach, which pain is greatly increased by pressure. The simile by 
which Dr. Macnamara tried to bring it home to our minds was this. 
He said—‘‘ Suppose you get a red-hot shilling and press it on the 
pit of the stomach, and supposing that you get some one to violently 
press that, then you would have a notion of the kind of pain of 
which I have been speaking, and of which I have had very great 
experience.’’ The fourth symptom is itching of the eyelids, and 
inflammation generally attending. The fifth symptom is cramps in 
the calves of the legs. Now, says Dr. Macnamara—and several 
other doctors said the same—the argument taken in general comes 
to this, ‘‘ I can understand a man poisoned with arsenic having no 
cramps in the calves of the legs; I can understand a man poisoned 
with arsenic having no swelling or discomfort about his eyelids, but 
I cannot understand poisoning from arsenic not being followed by 
great sickness, great itching, great pain in the stomach, such as have 
been described to you by these gentlemen.’’ That is a very general 
argument. It is the very argument by which the Jews detected those 
unfortunate people who could not frame their mouths to say ‘‘ Shib- 
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boleth.’? They could only say ‘‘ Sibboleth.’”’ The principle is 
exactly the same. You may be a Jew, and do this, that, and the 
other, but you cannot say ‘‘ Shibboleth,’’ and that was the test by 
which they tried the matter. I do not think in this instance any 
such test is proposed. In fact, the doctors who dealt with this topic 
felt great difficulty in finding a test of that kind. Indeed, they 
found it absolutely impossible to find such a test, and went so 
far as to say so. I am bound to tell you that the medical 
witnesses in this case do all of them concur in general things 
about arsenic, and one of them, I think Dr. Stevenson, said 
it was a very anomalous disease. That is to say, there are 
characteristic features, and plenty of them; and there is no 
doubt that those which I have enumerated are the great char- 
acteristic features. But, although the disease is thoroughly 
well characterised (and if all those symptoms occur the disease 
may be said to be established), yet they do not always occur 
in the same order, nor do they occur with the same degree of 
relative severity. When you have once made this admission, you 
find that the belief or unbelief in certain symptoms as symptoms of 
arsenic become very much a question of degree. I well recollect 
saying to a most eminent advocate of the English bar (when he put 
a question)—‘‘ Well, is not that a question of degree?’ to which 
he replied, ‘‘ But will your lordship tell me anything which is not 
a question of degree?’’ Everything is a question of degree. But, 
at the same time, that is the great argument in this case, that the 
symptoms, or a large number of those most characteristic of arsenic 
poison, are absent. I shall just point out some other matters con- 
nected with that. They all agree that of the five symptoms which 
I pointed out there are two, cramps in the legs and itchings of the 
eyes, which had not been mentioned at all. It has also been said 
that the pain in the stomach increased on pressure, and that has not 
been mentioned. I don’t think there is any mention of pains in- 
creasing on pressure, unless some remarks, scme incidents towards 
the very close of the evidence, can be regarded in that light. This 
sickness undoubtedly occurred, but, according to one of the medical 
witnesses, it was not the right kind of sickness. I heard with some 
degree of incredulity that the man was in such a state of vomiting 
for days together that he was unable to keep anything on his 
stomach, and that he was told by his doctor that he must abstain 
from food altogether; and that if he was in a condition that he was 
made sick by a drop of hot water, he was told for that reason to 
keep a damp cloth to his mouth to assuage his thirst. If that was 
his state, I confess that I cannot understand how he could be said 
not to have been persistently sick. However, I am always very 
conscious of my own ignorance, and am always ready to improve my 
knowledge, and I just make that sort of protest as to what had been 
said. Then there is another thing about diarrhea. Now, gentle- 
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men, the sort of diarrhcea that existed in this case was much less 
than one was accustomed to hear spoken of in connection with 
arsenical poisoning. The fatal dose was said to have been ad- 
ministered on the 3rd May, and that would be an interval of six 
days before the diarrhcea set in. I think the absence of diarrhea, 
the absence of cramps in the calves of the legs, the absence of any 
itching of the eyes, are certainly together a remarkable list of de- 
ficiencies in the symptoms you would expect in arsenical poisoning. 
With regard to the sickness, there seems to be a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the distinctive symptoms of arsenical sickness. 
With regard to that I am unable to assist you. I think I am correct 
in saying there is an absence of the characteristic symptoms which 
are necessary to establish the arsenical state of this man’s body. I 
am very sorry I can do so little to help you in this great matter, but 
it is a great relief to me that, under the constitutional law of this 
country, it is you who have to decide the case and not I, and all I 
have a right to do is to call your attention to the different matters 
in the case as they suggest themselves to my mind. I am afraid 
that I see a good deal on which I shall have to occupy your attention 
as well as I can, comparing together the evidence, I will not say 
of all the witnesses, but the evidence of Dr. Stevenson and the 
evidence of Dr. Tidy, and also the evidence of several other doctors 
who have favoured us with their testimony. 

I think the time which is still at my disposal I will expend 
in a way which I hope will be to some extent useful to you, that is, 
in reading the evidence of a witness who has given most remark- 
able evidence in this case—evidence not too leng to be read through 
to you at this late hour of the afternoon. It is very well worth 
hearing by itself, the evidence of Dr. Macnamara, who is a very 
eminent medical man in Dublin, and occupies a very distinguished 
position among the medical men of that city. Another thing, he 
is Surgeon of the Dublin Lock Hospital, and he says that he has had 
to administer arsenic in a very large number of cases. (To Dr. 
Macnamara)—You say, ‘‘ We have to administer arsenic in a very 
large number of cases.” What class of cases did you refer to? 

Dr. MacnamMara—As an alterative in specific diseases, my lord. 

Mr. Justice SrepHen—I quite understand; thank you. I 
thought arsenic was used for that kind of purpose. Of course, we 
all know what the object of Lock Hospitals is, and we have got Dr. 
Macnamara from the Dublin Hospital, who has said he has to 
administer arsenic in a very large number of cases. He says—‘‘ I 
have several times had to ‘ saturate’ them.’’ In cases of this kind 
saturation means to administer as much arsenic as the patient will 
bear without very serious consequences. ** And in some cases the 
point of saturation has been exceeded.’’ That, of course, would lead 
him to examine the different results. He says the commonest result 
has been upon the eyelids and after that comes the Bauer 
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bowels. In the case of Mr. Maybrick it was not the vomiting which 
resulted from arsenical poisoning, and he never heard of persons com- 
plaining of a hair in the throat from arsenical poisoning. Dr. Mac- 
‘namara is not by any means satisfied with the description of the 
throat, in which he does not recognise any arsenical symptoms. 
And, again, in the purging, he does not consider the evidence points 
to that sort of poisoning. He says, ‘‘ In my opinion this was 
certainly not a case of arsenical poisoning.’’ This is a very strong 
expression ; and I think it all comes to the general argument advanced 
by all the doctors called for the prisoner on this occasion—the sug- 
gestion of gastro-enteritis unattended by any poisoning—a state of 
things which may arise from dyspepsia. Riding in the rain at 
Wirral, and partaking of unwholesome food, might produce the state 
described—so say the doctors called for the prisoner ; but the doctors 
for the Crown, all of them say that they do not believe that gastro- 
enteritis was idiopathic, which means that it in a sort of way arises of 
itself. Of course, speaking with precision, such a thing as an abso- 
lutely idiopathic disease can hardly exist at all; it could not arise 
except by some means, though one does not always know what it is. 
The doctors are divided in opinion, and, of course, I cannot answer 
the question whether there was arsenical poisoning or not; the symp- 
toms of arsenical poisoning, the witnesses told us, vary very much, 
or, aS one medical man described it, there are anomalies; and several 
of the proofs relied upon as showing arsenical poisoning were by 
some of the medical men suggested to be capable of a different inter- 
pretation. Dr. Tidy expresses his opinion that this was not a 
case of arsenical poisoning at all. It was a case of gastro-enteritis, 
produced by so small a cause as a wetting. I may just remark that 
Dr. Macnamara is almost the only witness called to prove that 
symptoms of this sort have been produced by so common a cause, 
and have also produced symptoms of irritant poisoning, which include 
a great number of the effects of irritant poison, and which have led 
a variety of other medical men of distinguished attainments of various 
kinds to the opinion that this was actually a case of arsenical 
poisoning. But I have taken an analysis of it, as I thought it was 
remarkable in itself; and I thought there was just about time to 
read it before the Court rises, but I regret to say that I will have 
to leave that over till to-morrow. I feel that our duty in this case 
is to consider it fully out to the very utmost extremity, and I am 
sorry to say that I must require your attendance to-morrow at the 
usual hour of ten o’clock. 


The Court then adjourned. 
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Seventh Day—Wednesday, 7th August, 1889. 


_ Mr. Justice SrzpHzn—I am about to continue what I was point- 
ing out to you yesterday on this subject. I have passed through 
the greater part of the medical evidence, and since the adjournment 
I have been through the rest, with the view of seeing how far I 
could substantially add to your knowledge of the case if I took the 
course of reading the whole of it. I intend to read Dr. Stevenson’s 
evidence for the purpose of contrasting it with the evidence of Dr. 
Tidy upon the other hand in the central points of each. The 
evidence of Dr. Stevenson, who is a lecturer upon forensic medicine 
at Guy’s Hospital, and is very well known in his profession, is that 
on analysis he found arsenic and bismuth. He took 8 ounces of the 
intestines to test with, and he found 1-53-1000th part of a grain.* 
I have already said that I decline to say anything of what I saw 
in those tubes. I am ignorant in the matter, and do not know what 
it was, but the skilled witnesses all appear to have accepted the 
results, and state that this is arsenic. Now, before you can go 
into an arithmetical calculation as to the quantity of arsenic in the 
liver you have to consider this—you cannot say that if in 8 ounces 
you get so much, then in dealing with the whole of it you would get 
so much proportionately more, because it is a very uncertain calcu- 
lation, the proportion of arsenic present varying. I think it was 
Dr. Tidy who went to the rather horrible expedient of mashing up 
a liver, and taking part of the whole for the purpose of a test. I 
do not understand that very well, for it appears to me that you want 
previous proof that if you mash animal matter in that way, 
mechanical mashing will produce the effect which Nature did not 
produce. The whole of the liver in this case weighed 48 ounces 
when pounded allup. I don’t understand why that should produce 
an equal distribution of the mineral, which is, to a certain extent, 
distributed over every part of it. In another vessel containing a 
portion of the kidneys Dr. Stevenson says he found a trace of arsenic, 
but not enough to be accurately weighed. The liver was contained 
in two vessels; the larger quantity this witness analysed, and found 
in it a quantity of arsenic corresponding to a third of a grain in the 
whole of the liver. The body, Dr. Stevenson says, contained at the 
time a nearly fatal dose of arsenic. 

Upon that point there is certainly a strong controversy, because 
Dr. Tidy most certainly contradicts that opinion. He does not 
think, in the first place, that you could get the whole of what was 


* This should be one 15-1000th of a grain.—Hd. an 
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contained in the liver; and if you did get the whole quantity, he 
does not think that you could draw the inference which is drawn in 
this case. It is extremely difficult to decide in this matter. It is 
a special science, of which I know nothing, and of which, I think, 
it is very unlikely that any one of you could possibly know very 
much. It is not a kind of knowldge that is likely, in the ordinary 
course of affairs, to fall to your lot. Two eminent men are put 
forward as very great authorities on this subject, and they both 
arrive at different conclusions on the matter; and the point in 
dispute is one upon which I cannot myself profess to form an opinion ; 
and I don’t see how to suggest to you that you should form an 
opinion. But, however, that is the opinion of Dr. Stevenson, and 
I will read you some portions of Dr. Tidy’s evidence afterwards. 
If the cause of death is arsenical poisoning, the liver is the chief 
organ in which it is found, and in the largest quantity. ‘‘ There 
was no arsenic in Valentine’s meat juice,’’ he says. Then he says, 
in answer to a general question, ‘‘ I have heard the whole of the 
evidence in this case, and I have formed an opinion. I have no 
doubt deceased died from the effects of arsenic.’’ Then he seeks to 
support that opinion by saying that the symptoms were those of an 
irritant poison, and they resemble those of arsenic more than any 
other, the glazed throat and so on being so. In regard to that he 
is not agreed with other of the doctors, Dr. Macnamara especially, 
who said the glazed throat was not distinctively characteristic of 
arsenic. Then the first appearance of certain symptoms was usually 
within half an hour of taking the drug—nausea, vomiting which 
gives no relief. That is a point on which the doctors all agree, with 
regard to vomiting being a symptom of arsenical poisoning when it 
is characterised especially by the fact that it gives no relief. In 
this case there was certainly a great deal of vomiting, as you have 
heard described, it appearing again and again in the earlier stages of 
the case. Then of the pain in the stomach we have but some very 
slight mention towards the close of the case; but one of the medical 
men—Dr. Macnamara, I think—says that pain, if produced by 
arsenic, should be very much more decided than it was, and he 
described what it would be more specifically and pointedly than any » 
of the other doctors. Then, ‘‘ the patient becomes restless.’? The 
poor man was restless, no doubt, until the very last. It was 
described that he was restless in the earlier stages, and one of the 
doctors—Dr. Humphreys, I think—says, ‘‘ I did not see he was par- 
ticularly weak, but he was very restless.’ Certainly the throat on 
this occasion was the great point of complaint. The pain extended 
down to the stomach, but I hardly know that is distinctively known ; 
but it is difficult to say, when the man’s throat was in a state of 
inflammation, and the appearances were presented which are de- 
scribed, when the pain stopped. The tongue was foul and furred, 
but there was no bad smell. The foulness of the tongue was a 
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matter of complaint very nearly all through. The tongue continued 
to give great difficulty to Dr. Humphreys in dealing with it, and 
Dr. Humphreys did what he could with a view of relieving it. This 
symptom itself was continued down, so far as I am aware, very 
nearly through the whole matter. The tongue was foul and furred, 
and it is a remarkable thing in connection with this that there was 
no bad breath. The patient after that collapses with rapid and 
feeble pulse, and he added, ‘‘ In the last day the pulse was so high 
that it could not be counted.’? Great thirst was, of course, there, 
and the evacuations were frequently stained with blood. “* That 
does not appear to have been the case; ’’ and then the patient dies. 
Dr. Stevenson says the symptoms are very anomalous, and the 
resemblances between case and case were so different that it was 
impossible to lay down any rule, and the differences were to be con- 
sidered comparatively with each other, and with the personal 
peculiarities of the patient himself. Those, I think, are the prin- 
cipal things Dr. Stevenson says. He adds a variety of matters 
which I do not think are important, and he adds that solid arsenic 
often becomes entangled in the coats of the stomach. One glass of 
water, the doctor continues, would hold a fatal dose of arsenic in solu- 
tion. That appears to me to be a summary of his evidence, and he 
adds that on the 27th of April, and on the 2nd and 3rd May, he could 
not have said that this was a case of arsenical poisoning. In that 
case he would not have had the post-mortem analysis to support him ; 
but he says, ‘‘I think now they may be referred to arsenical 
poisoning.’? He says that up to Friday, the 3rd May, he could not 
have said any more than that. You will see, gentlemen, that a 
number of the medical men speak of symptoms of the living body, 
and of the appearances after death, and they speak further of the 
results of the analysis. ‘‘ The post-mortem appearances were those of 
an irritant poison, and more those of arsenic than of any other irritant 
poison.’? Then he adds, ‘‘ The immediate cause of death is gastro- 
enteritis, but that is developed only by an irritant.’’ Then he goes 
on to describe gastro-enteritis, which is caused by an irritant poison, 
and which he gupposes to be arsenic in this case, because arsenic 
was actually found. He says that injurious food produces post- 
mortem appearances in the bowels rather than in the stomach, and 
he adds, ‘‘ The analyst proves my opinion that an irritant poison 
was the cause of death. I searched for antimony and mercury, but 
found none. As to the absence of arsenic in the stomach, I have 
found cases of arsenical poisoning in which I could find no traces 
in the stomach. It is absorbed into the circulation, and goes to the 
liver. As far as I can see, it enters the mouth, passes into the 
stomach, then goes into the liver, and leaves the body by secretions 
through the kidneys.’’ The witness proceeds, ‘‘ I should say that 
more arsenic was administered on the 3rd of May.’’ The theory is 
that there was poisoning by successive doses, and it is rather sug- 
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gested that there may have been several doses. But I do not know 
that there was any effort made to point out the precise times at which 
doses may have been administered. ‘‘ Arsenic disappears from the 
urine in about a fortnight, though I have known it to go on longer. 
Arsenic taken years ago would have disappeared.’’ That is admitted, 
as I have already said, by Sir Charles Russell. He does not ask you 
to suppose that the early taking of arsenic had anything to do with 
this poisoning. “Taking the symptoms and the post-mortem 
appearances, I have no doubt that he died from arsenic.’’. That is 
Dr. Stevenson’s evidence. He is cross-examined, and a good many 
theories are then admitted. He says, however, that arsenic generally 
acts in half an hour, or in some such time, and that vomiting is absent 
in an appreciable percentage of cases. In this case vomiting was not 
absent, because it went on in one form or another. The diarrhoea 
is sometimes absent. In this case it was not quite absent, but it 
might be said to be substantially absent. Then he speaks of the 
petechize or small blood pricks, which is a symptom one would expect 
with arsenical poisoning. If arsenic is taken in solid form, it does 
not entirely disappear at once ; it passes into the kidneys and irritates 
them, and that would to a certain extent check the arsenic which it is 
their function to pass out of the body. ‘‘ I found rather more 
arsenic than Mr. Davies,’’ and then he gives some calculations. He 
says, ‘‘ I had 28 ounces of liver out of 48 ounces, which the liver 
weighed, and I found 27-1000ths of a grain. I actually weighed from 
the liver °034 of sulphide of arsenic, equivalent to °026 of a grain of 
white arsenic,’ and he makes out ‘087 or ‘091 of a grain—altogether 
100-1000ths of a grain, which is, of course, 1-10th of a grain, and 
this would be less. I cannot convey to your minds, or to any human 
being’s mind, anything to enable you to attach any meaning to 
figures representing such very small quantities. I don’t think any- 
body has ever succeeded in making men imagine very small quanti- 
ties or very great quantities. When we are told of billions and 
trilions and numbers of that kind, they mean only to you a very 
large number indeed, which is practically too great for you to think 
about or realise. The globules of blood in a man’s body are so 
small that there are more than a billion, but really that conveys 
no idea whatever to our minds. 

Well, that, gentlemen, is the evidence of Dr. Stevenson about that. 
Now I will take the evidence of Dr. Tidy, and I am happy to say it 
is not very long, although very much importance is attached to it. 
He says the distinctive features of arsenical poisoning are purging 
and vomiting in a very excessive degree, pain in the abdomen, more 
marked in the pit of the stomach, and this is usually associated with 
cramps in the calves of the legs, and after an interval there is 
suffusion in the eyes, irritability about the eyeballs, and tenesmus 
more or less present. Now, as to the purging and vomiting, it 
becomes a question as to whether it was in an exceptional degree in 
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this case. There was plenty of vomiting, but not much purging, 
throughout the whole time, and the degree of vomiting is a point on 
which it is difficult to form an opinion. Dr. Tidy admits that there 
are anomalies in arsenical poisoning, but he says that the presence 
of arsenic is easily detected. I daresay familiarity in dealing with 
such a matter makes it appear easy, although it might appear almost 
impossible to other people. I do not think in this case, however, 
that vomiting was excessive and persistent, nor do I think from what 
we have heard that vomiting did relieve this man, for he kept on; 
and when he was not vomiting he was doing what Dr. Humphreys 
describes as ‘‘ hawking,’’? a motion towards vomiting. He was 
reduced to that state that apparently he had nothing in his stomach, 
and the least thing—a drop of water—was enough to excite vomiting. 
The looseness of the bowels was not noticed till the 9th May, and if 
poisoning took place on the 27th or 28th April, and no diarrhoea took 
place until 9th May, Dr. Tidy said that is an exceptional case. He 
said further that he would have expected vomiting to take place after 
the administration of the poison within from half an hour to two 
hours. Then he says that whether a dose containing supposed 
arsenic, or whatever it may be, comes in contact with the mucous 
membrane depends upon circumstances. ‘‘I think,’’ he goes on to 
say, ‘‘ the absence of pain in the stomach would be a toxicological 
curiosity.’? You will remember that some rather foolish people 
in Court thought fit to laugh at that expression. It seems to 
me to be a perfectly proper expression. It was accompanied 
possibly by some slight peculiarity in Dr. Tidy’s manner of 
speaking, which perhaps struck some one’s fancy, and made 
people laugh. It certainly appears to me to be a weighty 
remark—namely, that it would have been a very remarkable 
thing if there was absence of pain of that kind in the stomach 
in a case of poisoning by arsenic. That is his opinion. You must 
give what weight to it you think fit. Then Dr. Tidy goes on to say, 
with regard to the symptoms, that they were not symptoms of 
arsenical poisoning, and did not point to that fact. There is a 
difference of opinion on that point. You have heard different views 
expressed by the different doctors. I should feel inclined to say, 
looking at the matter as an unprofessional person should look at it, 
that a great deal of controversy of that sort depends upon the result. 
When one medical man says that he thinks these were symptoms of 
arsenical poisoning, and that he thinks that they were caused by 
arsenic, but that he does not mean to say that they were all the 
symptoms that one would expect to find in a case of arsenical 
poisoning; another medical man then comes and says that if arsenic 
had been administered, symptoms usually found in the body were 
in this case deficient, and that he should have expected more 
symptoms—that he should think it very odd if it was a case of 
arsenical poisoning, because these things were not present. He says 
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it is very odd and singular. Still, the poison was present, and to 
my mind that .means a great deal to consider. Then he says the 
redness is all over the external surface of the stomach, and is of a 
very peculiar colour in arsenic poisoning. Then he refers to these 
petechious spots, all varying within limits, and that he calls ‘‘ the 
most distinctive characteristic I know of.’? That is his opinion on 
it. I don’t know whether you will try to compare colours which 
you don’t see. That is to my mind practically impossible, and 
other doctors don’t take his view. They don’t disagree with Dr. 
Tidy in general. They all agree with the general facts in this case, 
but they take different views about the colour they saw. He also 
says he would expect certain fatty changes, but that appears to be 
another of the uncertainties of this case. 

Dr. Tidy and Sir Charles Russell said a good deal about the 
negative kind of evidence, that there were not present symptoms 
which they would expect in arsenic poisoning. But I think that 
is an unsatisfactory mode of treating the subject, and is inherently 
weak. What you want to find is some theory as to how this 
disease arose, and what it came from. I think the prosecution 
have to prove their case, because the defence only try to show that 
they have not done so. But it would obviously have given much 
consistency, power, and vigour to the defence had they been abie 
to point out some other thing which had produced this disease. If 
their position was not merely ‘‘ I take my stand upon the question 
of reasonable doubt,’’ that is, in a certain way, a very good posi- 
tion to occupy, but it is very inferior to this position—‘‘ I will tell 
you all about it; I will tell you how it arose.’’ There was a theory 
set up and an explanation given of the causes producing gastro- 
enteritis, from which—as all agree—he died. Dr. Macnamara said 
a man naturally dyspeptic getting wet, and going about in his wet 
clothes, might easily take the disease from that. In other cases 
Dr. Tidy suggests that it was done by bad food, and that bad food 
would set up this trouble,” might have caused gastro-enteritis. He 
says that almost any kind of food would do it; game too high, fowl 
too high—or high at all, in fact—and he mentioned particularly 
three things which in his experience had set up the disease. Sausage 
poison, although it could not be found in the sausage, would do it, 
for by some means that poison appeared to be set up in the making. 
Then came cheese, of which I suppose he means a certain kind; 
and it is a singular thing that in one case he tells us that the 
attendants who also partook of it suffered from the same symptoms. 
But it contained nothing which chemical inspection can tell us of. 
Then he also spoke of lobsters as particularly setting up this terrible 
disease. But from the 28tb of April, from the beginning of his 
illness, we know everything that was administered, and it has not 
been suggested that he had in any way anything to cause that. 
Everything that was given him was given under the most careful 
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and watchful régzme of medical men and nurses, and he could hardly 
have taken anything to cause these painful symptoms. 

Now, I shall go on to speak of what was said by other medical 
men with respect to arsenic not being equally distributed over 
the whole of the body. He (Dr. Tidy) speaks of the quantity 
weighed being from 82-1000ths to 86-1000ths of a grain found in 
the liver. Dr. Tidy says—‘‘ I have known arsenic to be obtained 
from the body after three months or five months.” That is a very 
important point of the case. — It is certainly one in which Dr. Tidy 
gives his evidence less directly and closely in that matter than it 
might have been. In the five-months’ case, where the arsenic was 
found after five months’ administration, there was found in the 
liver 174-1000ths of a grain of arsenious matter, but there was no 
suggestion in that case of poisoning. And there are even longer 
cases than that, and that is a very important piece of evidence, 
which I will leave to your consideration. Dr. Tidy says that the 
trace of arsenic in the kidneys suggests nothing to him; the absence 
of it in the heart suggests nothing; and that there are cases re- 
corded in which no arsenic at all was found. There was a case in 
which, though a man was shown to have died of arsenic, none could 
be found afterwards. In regard to that, I put a question in 
reference to the great discussions there were on the subject a good 
many years ago in a case which attracted as much attention as this 
has, or even more. It was pointed out then that what kills in 
regard to arsenic was the part which was in process of going through 
the body, and not the part which remained in the body; that death 
was caused by some unknown means, by which great injury was 
inflicted upon the body by the arsenic which passed through it by 
degrees. As regarded that matter, if they could imagine a sufli- 
ciently skilful person who could carefully watch an experiment at 
the rate at which arsenic passed out, and the rate at which it 
passed through a person who happened to die of arsenic, just after 
the last had left him, he would be found without arsenic, although 
he died of arsenical poisoning. I remember instances being men- 
tioned in which experiments were performed for the purposes of a 
great trial.* A dog was poisoned, and was known to have taken a 
large number of grains of arsenic in the course of his life. It was 
known what was the quantity of arsenic the dog had taken when 
it died. I do not pretend to give figures, although I could give 
some; although it had many grains of arsenic they did not find a 
single grain—it was less than a grain. That is a kind of thing 
which may be taken into consideration when you come to consider 
the small quantity of arsenic which was found in Mr. Maybrick’s 


* The judge here alludes to the Smethurst case. Dr. Smethurst was tried at 
the Central Criminal Court in 1859 for the murder of Isabella Bankes by 
poisoning with arsenic. The case had not been referred to in the course of the 
trial, except in the judge’s one question to Dr. Tidy.—ZHd. oa 
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body. Dr. Tidy says—‘‘I cannot suggest what caused his death ; 
I cannot suggest what substance it was which acted on him as an 
irritant. The sickness was not like that of arsenic.’’ That is 
the whole of Dr. Tidy’s evidence, and I have given you the whole of 
Dr. Stevenson’s testimony also. So that you have the matter 
fairly before you as far as I know how to put it, and I will say 
no more about that part of the case. 

I ought just to mention Dr. Paul’s evidence. He certainly 
gave some remarkable testimony, and, as he is probably well known 
in Liverpool, where he occupies a responsible position, it will be a 
matter of special interest for you to hear what he said. The first 
point he mentioned was an entirely new one, and that was about 
this pan. Mr. Davies, the analyst, stated that he washed out the 
pan and the two other vessels, and that in the course of doing so 
he cleared away certain films which were in this jug. ‘Testing the 
result for arsenic, he found that poison. He stated that the only 
place where it is supposed to have come from was from the jug. 
Well, that would be an important piece of evidence. It occurred 
to Dr. Paul, however, that there might be arsenic in the glaze of 
the jug, or in the glaze of some of the other things; and, accord- 
ingly, he tested it with distilled water, with which he washed out 
the vessels. Now, of course, the very object of distilling the water 
was that it should be quite pure, and nothing in it except what was 
got out of the particular vessels. ‘* Weil,’’ says Dr. Paul, ‘‘ I 
put in some acid, and I dissolved (by putting in the acid) a portion 
of the glaze, and when I examined the solution which contained 
some portion of the glaze of the vessel | found arsenic.’? So he 
supposed there was arsenic in the glaze of the vessel. No doubt 
that is a perfectly fair thing to say, and there is not a word to be 
said against the doctor for saying it. But the analyst, Mr. Davies, 
did not put in acid, and he did not find any arsenic in the liquor 
which came from the vessels; that is to say, he might have found 
some arsenic probably if he had put in acid tending to dissolve the 
arsenic and set it free, which arsenic is contained in the glaze. 
But he did not put in that acid. He wanted to test what was in the 
vessels themselves, and accordingly he put nothing into them. He 
did not wish to put any acid into them, except such as might be 
contained in the fragments of Du Barry’s food, which was found 
in the vessels. It is therefore the result of Dr. Paul’s evidence, 
as it strikes me, that you get arsenic by dissolving the glaze of a 
jug of exactly the same make and the same composition. Yet it 
is the fact that that jug was not treated in such a manner as to 
set the arsenic free. If that was not done, the jug itself would 
not affect anything that was put into it with arsenic unless those 
things contained arsenic. This is the position in which the thing 
stands. If the little fragments of food which remained in the jug 
owing to the defective washing, if they contained arsenic, you would 
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detect it by washing the jug up quite clean, and then applying the 
proper test as described by Mr. Davies, and nothing was found to 
contain arsenic except in the food. But it does not follow that 
the vessels themselves would communicate arsenic unless that ~ 
arsenic was put in by somebody else. I must say, when we get 
highly experienced chemists against one another, we are involved 
in great difficulties. I have told you, and you must consider whether 
you think it worth anything, or whether the inference ought to be 
that no arsenic has been proved to be present in that jug. Dr. 
Humphreys, you will remember, said he attached very little 
importance to the test he performed, when he took some of the 
feeces and a small portion of the water and tested for arsenic. Dr. 
Paul says Reinsch’s test is a certain test. He himself had taken 
a small quantity of water, and had put in it a small quantity of 
arsenic, equal, I believe, to 1-55-1000ths of the bulk of the whole 
matter in the test tube, and he obtained a distinct trace of arsenic 
in a very short time. With regard to that, I need not add that 
it is worthy of note. I van understand a rough test conducted 
even by a man who is properly acquainted with something of these 
matters may have gone wrong. You must consider how far it is 
different from the test of a highly skilled chemist, how far that will 
go against Dr. Humphreys, who says that his experiment is not an 
indicative test to show that there was arsenic—whether he is justified 
in saying that for such and such reasons he does net think much 
of the test. Dr. Paul says, if the arsenic had been there you 
would have found an appreciable quantity of arsenic, and the test is 
such that you could discover it in a minute, and without any diffi- 
culty whatever. Dr. Paul further said, if arsenic be administered 
in one or two doses it would pass away in a fortnight; but if it were 
administered in a number of doses it would take a longer period. 
He said, by the way, one little thing which it is well to know. He 
said, ‘‘ 1 think that a 1000th part may be possibly measured of a 
grain of arsenic, and that it would be scarcely the size of the smallest 
pin’s head.’’? This is a case in which skilled experience suggests 
what to look for, and to know how to look for it, and which further 
enabled a man to see so small a thing as 1000th part of a grain. 
It gives, however, no idea to the mind of a man who has all his 
life being dealing with tangible articles of appreciable size and 
weight. Then he also says that the quantity of arsenic supposed 
to be found in the body was consistent with the presence of the 
traces for months after medicinal administration. The question 
might have been put to Dr. Tidy very nearly 10 this form—‘* What 
verdict do you think the jury ought to find? He says that he 
thought this was a case of gastro-enteritis, but that there is no 
evidence to show that it was caused by arsenic. It is for you to 
consider whether you think it is so or not. I don’t think you ought 
to allow any one to find a verdict for you. You are there—and 
you alone are the persons—to find a verdict in this case. are 
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witness mentioned a disease I never heard of before, and which I 
hope never to hear of again. It was a horrible complaint called by 
some such name as erosis. He has described it as one that almost 
always terminates fatally. This disease, .he says, is very likely 
indeed to have caused gastro-enteritis. He then went on to 
enumerate various other diseases and complaints into which the 
symptoms of gastro-enteritis enter, and any of which might have 
caused gastro-enteritis. You are getting there into that portion of 
the medical questions which I have warned you against at every 
step. You cannot decide upon medical refinements. I have now 
gone through the whole of the subject of the medical and chemical 
controversy in this case. I shall not attempt to sum it up more 
fully than I have done. I have brought, as far as I know, all the 
points—at all events, all the principal points—of the subject before 
your minds, and I shall show you more fully afterwards how they 
apply. But I must point out to you again and again that I think 
that Mr. Addison was perfectly justified in what he said, that you 
are not to decide this case as if it consisted of some one argument. 
It might do so. That is possible, but I do not think it does so. 
It depends upon a combination—a great number of different things 
—and it is according to the conclusions at which you arrive upon 
that number of things that you must ground the verdict you have 
to deliver. é 

Now, gentlemen, I have to go to another part of the question, 
and it is certainly the one I approach with the greatest feeling of 
responsibility, with the greatest wish that I may not in any way 
unduly influence your minds upon the question of which I am going 
to treat. The question which I have to deal with now is the ques- 
tion of that variety of general circumstances with which the case— 
the series of matters, more or less matters of the suspicion—I should 
say matters full of the suspicion—with which the case is surrounded, 
and you will have to put your own value on what I say before you 
can arrive at a fair conclusion, before you can really and properly 
discharge your duties, before you can come to a fair conclusion 
upon the whole of the subject. Gentlemen, in this matter I must 
point out to you that one general remark, which was suggested to me 
through connection with this very case, and which | think well 
worthy of your consideration. If I were to put it in a paradoxical 
form, I should put it thus—that facts are not always fair. I 
should put it in that form merely for the purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to it. t may appear a strange statement to make; and, if 
taken literally, it is, of course, a strange statement to make. I 
will tell you what I mean by it, in order that you may guard 
against a real danger in such a case as this and other similar cases. 
You see here an impressive sight; you are taking part in a memor- 
able transaction. You have heard evidence of great importance 
for many days, and you have been exhorted by eloquent counsel, 
and with perfect truth and justice, to perform a most arduous duty, 
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and, above all, to perform the duty of saying aye or no—is that 
woman guilty or not guilty ?’—which is identical—that you are sure 
beyond all reasonable doubt that she is guilty or that she is not 
guilty. Now, gentlemen, in order to enable you to discharge that 
function, great efforts have been made to provide you with every 
material which, according to rules established by the experience 
of centuries—I may almost say by the experience of a thousand 
years—have been ascertained to give the best chance of arriving at 
a right conclusion. You have heard all that has been said, and all 
that could be said, upon a considerable variety of subjects, ani now 
I am bound to say to you that facts are not always fair, because it 
is meant to sound very surprising. The danger against which I 
wish to warn you is this—that as soon as you are told that a par- 
ticular circumstance takes place in connection with a great trial of 
this kind, as soon as any circumstance associated with such a trial 
as this occurs, it is a natural tendency of the human mind to 
separate it from common things, and say that this is part of the 
evidence that we are to look upon as very serious matter—as an 
element in the Maybrick case—as a thing which has been brought 
forward, sorted out and set before us in order, because it is an 
element in that case. We must look upon it, therefore, as a very 
serious kind of thing, and there undoubtedly is—I have seen it again 
and again—there undoubtedly is a disposition in persons who are 
called upon to decide upon great matters of this sort—there is a 
disposition to give some degree of undue weight to any bit of 
evidence put before them, just because it is a bit of evidence; you 
are apt to assume a connection between the thing which is a proof 
in the result at which you are to arrive—because it is put before 
you—and in that way you may be led to do a greater or less degree 
of injustice according to the state of the case. With respect to 
these matters I would suggest to you to be on your guard against 
being unduly influenced by small matters—very small matters— 
and to remember there are a number of instances which take place 
in the ordinary course of life which neither have, nor are meant to 
have, any connection whatever with any great matter at all, but 
which arise from causes to which you cannot really attach any 
importance. I will give you a few instances, a few pointed in- 
stances, taken from this very trial, to show you what I mean, and 
to show you the wisdom, and to impress upon you the importance, 
of not allowing your minds to be affected by things very slight in 
themselves, and which it is attempted to elevate into matters of 
great importance. In the course of this trial evidence was given 
with regard to the purchase of fly-papers—evidence was given that 
although Mrs. Maybrick had a bill running at each of these shops, 
at Mr. Wokes’ and at Mr. Hanson’s, she paid for the fly-papers 
out of her own pocket, and, of course, the suggestion would be that 
she had been actuated in doing so by the desire to avoid detection. 
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Mr. Appison—I studiously avoided making any such sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. Justicn StepHEN—I am quite aware of that, Mr. Addison. 
I know perfectly well that you avoided it, and that you avoided it 
wisely and properly, but it was brought out in evidence, and I think 
you will agree with me in what I have said, because this is not a vin- 
dictive, cruel, or unfair prosecution, and I think I have very seldom 
heard of such a thing in my life, although I have been in the habit of 
listening to prosecutions during the last five and twenty or thirty 
years, and I have known a great deal about such things. I have 
instanced this to show you what a foolish argument that would be, 
a very unjust argument to be advanced in such a serious question 
as one of life or death—it is so foolish an argument that I just 
mentioned it—I do not say that any kind of weight attaches to it. 
Go on to another matter. With regard to these things I have 
pointed out, and which I think ought to be pointed out, and which 
it was my duty to point out, in order to show that no weight what- 
ever is to be attached to these matters, I will also mention what 
has been given in evidence about Mrs. Maybrick saying to the 
druggist that the flies were beginning to be troublesome in the 
kitchen—a statement which at the time, and under the circum- 
stances, you can hardly doubt that it was not truly made; but there 
is a great proportion of people who are in the habit—I do not like to 
use the harsh word ‘“‘ lie ’’—but there are a great many people 
who are in the habit of telling little untruths, little fibs, almost 
without having any particular object in view. I may point out 
that when Mrs. Maybrick purchased these, as she says, for the 
purpose of preparing a cosmetic, she might not like to tell the 
chemist what her purpose was, and not being a very scrupulous 
person—as we all ought to be about telling falsehoods—she might 
have said that the flies were troublesome in order not to excite the 
man’s curiosity as to her little devices of dress. That is another 
instance of what I have described of attaching too much importance 
to small things, and I ask you to be on your guard against, and 
not to attach a degree of weight to them to which they are not 
entitled. No doubt we all know that when a person in a novel is 
going to commit a crime there are a number of these things which 
occur to the novelist, and are skilfully arranged, so that one may 
say afterwards, ‘‘ Oh, what a clever feliow you are, how surprisingly 
well you have written that. You have introduced every kind of 
precaution that was possible. How much you know of the way of 
criminals.’”’ But that is one of the distinctions—one of the very 
many distinctions—between what passes in novels and what passes in 
real life. You may, if a person is addicted to the habit of reading 
novels, you can tell after reading only one or two pages not only 
who is going to marry who, but also who is going to poison who. 
But that is not the way in which you must look upon grave matters 
of this description. You must take things as they happen in real 
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life, and be on your watch against doing otherwise; for if you do, 
you are almost certain to attach great importance to things which 
are probably mere trifles. If you do attach any importance to such 
things they are almost sure to make against the prisoner, and for 
the very reason that if they did not make against the prisoner, 
they would not have been introduced by the writer. They may be 
also accounts that are entirely fictitious arising from the charge 
that is ultimately made. I mention this, though perhaps it is hardly 
worth mentioning, in order to remind you in dealing with this 
topic, that you must form your opinion of materials of firm, solid 
moment, excluding all those which are not of that class, especially 
as they usually more or less militate against the person implicated. 

I now come to other points. A question always gone into in 
matters of this nature is the question of motive. I do not myself 
think that the impossibility of assigning a motive—I do not myself 
think that it is always possible to assign a motive, or that it is 
always desirable to do so. If you cannot find a motive, well, you 
can’t, and you must consider the fact without the light that motive 
would throw upon it. But when clear evidence of motive can be 
given, that clear evidence is a matter of the very first importance 
to consider. Now, gentlemen, in this case I am bound reluctantly 
to say that there is strong evidence for your consideration of the 
prisoner having been actuated by a motive at once strong and dis- 
graceful. The learned counsel for the defence found himself called 
upon to speak with pathos and eloquence upon this subject and 
some familiar quotations to you have been made, and some familiar 
observations repeated, about the inequality with which the world 
judges, and in particular about the inequality with which the world 
at large judges the conduct of men and the conduct of women. I 
shall say absolutely nothing upon that subject. It is not to the 
point. We have not to determine any moral question at all, but 
simply to look at the matter as it comes before us, and with reference 
to the well-known and well-established principles of human conduct. 
There is one thing in this matter upon which there can be no doubt 
whatever ; in fact, we have it now stated by Mrs. Maybrick herself, 
that she did, about the latter part of March last, carry on an 
adulterous intercourse with this man Brierley. She went up to 
London for that purpose, and she stayed for some nights at the 
hotel there with him. They stayed together as man and wife, and 
she afterwards returned and went about her other duties. I do not 
think it necessary or desirable—it certainly is not desirable—to read 
anything which is not necessary in such a matter. I do not 
think it desirable to say anything or read to you the cor- 
respondence between the prisoner and Mr. Flatman, who kept the 
hotel in question. It proves nothing except that she did make 
preparations to come up to London, and make _prepara- 
tions to stay at this hotel for the purpose of meeting Mr. 
Brierley. | What certainly is the most remarkable feature in the 
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case about her conduct is that Brierley is not the first person who 
appeared at the hotel in London, or who appeared at the hotel in a very 
questionable position. We cannot go into the matter in detail. 
We do not know precisely what happened, or who was the person, 
or what he did. As we do know, some person, not being Brierley, 
met her at that hotel earlier in the evening, that he went out with 
her to various places. That the waiter, a man named Schweisso— 
I should suppose a Swiss or a German—said that they had not come 
home when he went to bed. So that she had left her husband, 
coming to London, meeting a man who has not been recognised, 
who is not known, and with him passing a very large portion of 
this day apparently.* It was a very curious transaction indeed. 
Whoever this man is, she is seen at breakfast with another man, 
who probably may have been Mr. Brierley, but he has not been 
positively identified, and he seems to have disappeared in the 
course of the day. After that she was undoubtedly in the company 
of Brierley ; that is clear. I do not think there is much evidence as 
to where they went that day—but this is not a divorce case, and 
we will not go into those details—but she did sleep with Brierley 
that night. They stopped that night at the hotel, and the result 
was they stayed together for two or three nights. These are letters 
which were found in her room at Battlecrease House; and I confess 
that it is to me a most extraordinary thing that any woman having 
the least regard for her character and reputation should not have 
put the letters in the fire the moment she received them. How- 
ever, she did not; and this is rather curious, in view of a remark 
made by Mr. Addison in relation to another part of the case, to 
which I will call your attention afterwards—I mean the keeping 
of a large number of poisons which were found in the house. There 
are several letters which have been given in evidence, and which 
bear upon this subject. It appears that the guilty visit to London, 
which took place somewhere about the 21st March, had excited a 
great deal of anxiety in the minds of her friends who were living in 
London, and to whom, from what we can gather, she would naturally 
have gone, but to whom she did not go. Iam bound to tell you 
what I think of this case, and I am bound to say it is remarkable, 
because it appears from the correspondence that her relations seem 
to have complained bitterly of the mass of falsehoods which she 
told them on those matters. I will just read them to you, and 
then you will say what you think; I may just observe that they 
appear to be connected with the guilty intrigue itself. It is not my 
business to speak as a moralist, but there is one horrible and 
lamentable result of a connection of that sort which renders it 


*The judge would seem to have assumed rather too much here. Mr. Levy 
in a footnote says, ‘“‘ This gentleman, an old family friend of the Maybricks, 
could easily have been produced and have proved that nothing improper passed 
between them, if that had been necessary.” —Hd. 
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almost a moral necessity, it furnishes the strongest possible pro- 
vocation, the strongest possible inducement, for entering upon a 
system of the most disgraceful intrigue, and telling a great number 
of lies. There is a letter on the 13th April from Mrs. Baillie to 
Mrs. Maybrick, having reference to the Grand Hotel incident, and 
speaking of the great anxiety all were in, and this letter charges 
Mrs. Maybrick with systematic falsehood; but as to whether this 
systematic falsehood would be actuated by this intrigue, I am afraid 
I shall have to refer to in another part of this case. Well, there 
is another letter on the 7th of May, 1889, to Mrs. Maybrick, and 
that letter is signed ‘‘ Your sincere friend, John.’”? Who John is we 
don’t know, but I don’t think it matters in this case to ascertain 
who he was, but it is a very strange letter. The letter was found 
by Nurse Yapp, when Mr. Maybrick was very ill. It says—‘‘ I 
intended to write you fully, but I have, of course, been afraid to 
do so, for my own sake and your own. In consequence, I have 
been compelled to submit to several censorious letters. | You cer- 
tainly did make a mess of it when you were last in London, and 
really it was quite unnecessary and still worse to tell so many fibs. 
When one once gets into the meshes, the least contretemps is quite 
enough to spoil everything. I told my aunts the truth, as it seemed 
to be the best thing for me to do. I said we went to the Grand 
Hotel, and went to the Gaiety, and went home in a cab.’’ This 
certainly seems to imply that this John must have been the man 
who took her out when she came to London, and met her at the 
hotel in Henrietta Street. ‘‘ I went to the Grand Hotel and dined, 
and then went to the Gaiety, and came home in a cab.” That letter 
is dated ‘‘ Junior Travellers’ Club, 8 St. James’s Square.’’ Then 
comes another letter, but I am not quite sure whether it was proved 
to be in Brierley’s handwriting. It is signed ‘‘ A. B.’”’ Can you 
tell me, Mr. Addison, about this letter? It commences, ‘‘ My dear 
Florrie.”’ 

Mr. Apprson—Yes, my lord. 

Mr. Justice Srepnen—Do you know Mr. Brierley’s hand- 
writing ? : 

Mr. Prcxrorp—The handwriting is not proved; that is my 
recollection. ’ 

Mr. Justice Stepumy—wWell, is there any witness in Court who 
is acquainted with Brierley’s handwriting? Is Brierley here? 

Mr. Appison—Yes, he was subpoenaed by the prosecution. _ 

Mr. Jusmcn SrepHen—lIt is a very painful thing to call him 
here. However, this letter is not brought for the purpose of 
evidence,* but it was found in her possession. The writer further 
stated that he thought there would be some difficulty about Mrs. 
Maybrick’s reception at their house again. He further said, “‘I 


* Was the judge justified in reading this letter of “‘John K.” to the jury? 


It had not apparently been put in by Mr. Addison. —Ed. sa 
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forgot to say, also, that my aunts discovered that you did not stay 
at the Grand”. . ‘and now, once for all, I am not going 
to be led into telling any more lies or doing any underhand and 
dangerous missions. I am quite in the dark as to what all this 
mystery is for.” . . . ‘‘I am tired of all this scheming, 
which seems to be endangering your reputation at a most critical 
time. If I could see I was serving your interests in any way, I 
would not speak as strongly; besides, I have my own interests to 
think of, and, although you might think me very selfish, i shall 
take the utmost care of them. I shall be glad to have a long letter 
from you in reply to this, but I will have no abuse. Address me 
here. Iam thinking of going away from here for a night or two.”’ 
[The learned judge then quoted the letter, in which the 
writer spoke of a previous communication as a staggerer, and in 
which he spoke of taking a round trip to the Mediterranean. Com- 
menting on these letters, he continued|—I do not know that the 
letter is of itself a circumstance of much importance, but these two 
letters certainly do show in the most unmistakable terms what was 
the position of this woman as regards wicked falsehoods. Here are 
different persons connected with her, charging her with living in a 
maze of falsehoods, which was really essential for the position in which 
she had placed herself. That is a specimen of the correspondence 
she was carrying on at the time at which she wrote a letter like 
this, a very grave and great disgrace. I am not going to say 
another word about the circumstances under which that letter came 
to the hands of Bryning, for that letter is genuine, and that it is 
here before you admits of no sort of doubt. The letter, and not 
the means by which it was obtained, is of such terrible importance. 
The letter begins thus, ‘‘ Dearest.’? That shows they were, there- 
fore, on affectionate terms, and the day on which it was written 
was the day on which it was discovered, Wednesday, the 8th of May. 
At that time you will recollect, that was the day on which Nurse 
Gore came into charge. It was on the day on which, certainly, 
Mr. Maybrick was very ill, and on which she afterwards declared 
that she was suffering under the greatest feeling of degradation 
because her place was taken from her by her relations. Yet, on 
that day, she unhappily writes this letter, which I have read at 
various times with feelings which I shall not describe—‘‘ Your letter 
under cover to John K came in just after I had written to you 
on Monday.’’ She had, therefore, written to him on Monday, but 
the letter is not before us. ‘‘I did not expect to hear from you 
so soon, and had delayed giving the necessary instructions. Since 
my return I have been nursing M. day and night. He is sick unto 
death. The doctors held a consultation yesterday, and now all 
depends upon how long his strength will hold out.’’ I will just 
observe, the account given by certain of the doctors on that day is 
exactly opposed to that. So far from being sick unto death, and 
it being a mere question of how long his strength would hold out 
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even, I will say for some days after that Dr. Humphreys still 
expected a favourable result. However, she says—‘‘ He is sick unto 
death. Both my brothers-in-law are here; we are terribly anxious. 
I can’t answer your letter fully to-day, my darling.”’ I will just point 
out here for your attention how strangely words of endearment, and 
such words of endearment as we usually find in the very closest and 
lovable relations of life, how strangely they read on this occasion. 
‘“‘ But relieve your mind from all fear of discovery now or in the 
future.’? That is very much like saying—‘‘ My husband is going to 
die, and you needn’t be afraid that anybody will ever know as to 
what has passed between us.’’? ‘‘ He has been delirious since Sunday.”’ 
But that was not so, as she knew, having been with him all the time. 
‘““ 1 know that he is perfectly ignorant of everything, even the name 
of the street, and I think he has not been making any inquiries what- 
ever, that all he told me was a pure fabrication, and only invented to 
frighten the truth out of me. Iam sure he believes me, although he 
won’t admit it. You needn’t therefore go abroad on this account, 
dearest, but in any case please do not leave England until I have 
seen you once again. You must feel that those two letters of mine 
were written under circumstances which can never excusetheir injustice 
in your eyes.’”? What they were we do not know. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
I could act as I am doing if I really meant and felt what I inferred 
then? ’’ From this it would appear that there must have been some 
kind of misunderstanding between them; and that appears from what 
I read just now in the letter which I said was apparently for him. 
‘* If you wish to write to me about anything do so now, as all letters 
pass through my hands at present. Excuse this scrawl, my own 
darling, but I dare not leave the room for a moment, and I do not 
know when I shall be able to write to you again.—In haste, yours 
ever, Florrie.’? Gentlemen, that is the letter which came into the 
possession of Mr. Edwin Maybrick, and which was shown by him to 
his brother Michael in the course of Wednesday, when Mr. James 
Maybrick was very ill, although not’so ill, not by any means so ill, as 
that letter implies. In order not to do any injustice in the matter, 
I think it necessary to read to you a word or two from Dr. Humphreys’ 
evidence as to the history of the case, and as to what passed that 
afternoon. ‘‘ I saw him at 8.30 on Wednesday (that is this date). 
He was going on favourably, and no worse. I saw Mrs. Maybrick 
that morning. I don’t remember saying anything to her on his 
state. There was no sickness. He had had a restless night. He 
said his throat was better. I did not tell Mrs. Maybrick that it de- 
pended upon how long his strength would hold, or that he was sick 
unto death, or that he had been delirious from Sunday.’’ There is 
nothing to show that he had been delirious at all at that time. I 
will look through my notes and see. Oh, there is this. ‘‘ On 
Sunday I saw Mrs. Maybrick, and said to her, ‘ Would you like to see 
any doctor, as he is worse than he has ever been beiore? > She then 
said she did not think it necessary, as he had had so many doctors, 
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and that there was very little good done him.’’ Dr. Carter was 
called in on the Tuesday, and Dr. Humphreys consulted with him. — 
That is really the whole of what happened at that time. Now, as I 
say I know nothing to justify the expressions in this letter, I think 
that Dr. Humphreys expressed that he did not apprehend even so late 
as that night that Mr. Maybrick would die—he did not at that time 
apprehend that he would die. 

And this is the position in which she reported his health to be 
on the day on which she wrote this letter. What can you infer from 
that, except that she wished this man to believe that her husband 
was very ill and likely to die? ‘‘ It is all a question how long his 
strength will hold out, and that he will soon die.’? Now you have the 
matter put plainly. What does that show to you? I know, in some 
cases of illness, apprehension that a person to whom you are fondly 
attached will die is one of the dreadful thoughts which most of us 
have had occasion in the course of our lives to know only too well. 
But it may be—I am only saying it is possible—a thought which gives 
a dreadful satisfaction if the woman really hopes and wishes that her 
husband should die. And if she tells a man with whom she has lately 
committed adultery in the manner described, then is 1¢ not a very 
strong and cogent reason for thinking that she wished she might be 
free to live with the man to whom she made the greatest sacrifice 
that a woman can possibly make, that she might be rid of her 
husband, for whom she entertained little affection? Gentlemen, I am 
on the questicn of motive, and I point out to you a motive which I 
feel to be my duty not to overlook—I cannot. It is a sad and terrible 
case. It is a case which in many ways appeals to the feelings of every 
man who has a heart; but I feel to do my duty is to see that things 
are put before you which ought to be put before you, and I ask you 
whether the matter which I now suggest is not supported by terrible 
evidence? And look back for a moment, when you speak of it now, 
on the scenes which took place before. A blow, a black eye, a half- 
leaving the house, readiness to leave the house, consultation with Dr. 
Hopper, and then is it a complete reconciliation for the sake of the 
children? Do you believe that people change in that kind of way? 
Do you think that a quarrel of the sort can be made up by the family 
doctor, who is not very intimate with them—that the saying, ‘‘ Oh! 
you had better make it up; kiss and be friends,’’ would settle it? 
You must act upon your own experience; and do you think that if 
such a reconciliation had been sincere, and that there had been a real 
putting away of causes of strife, after that would she have made an 
assignation with the lover of whom he had apparently been jealous 
when he saw her with him—for I should be apt to assume that it was 
with him—after going up to London and living with him in the com- 
mission of adultery for two days? 

You are to be the judges in this matter, but this terrible 
consideration—which it is impossible—from which it is impossible, 
and from which it would be a terrible dereliction of duty to avert 
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your minds—you must fully consider before you give your final 
answer. Now, so much as to motive in such a cage as this; she had 
an awful temptation, and I have pointed out to you such evidence 
as there was that she may have given way to it. 

Mr. Appison—May I point out to you, my lord, in favour of 
the prisoner, that the Grand National was on the 29th of March, 
and the reconciliation took place on the 30th—the week after she 
was in London. 

Mr. Justice StepHeN—You are quite right. 

Mr. Appison—The only assignation after that ig a letter in 
which she says she would like to see him. 

Mr. Justice StepHen—You are quite right; I have made a 
mistake, and I am sorry I have done so in a case of this importance. 
But I have made a mistake, and Mr. Addison has done very properly 
in reminding me of it, and I thank him for doing so. _ It certainly 
does appear that the reconciliation took place some time before— 
that which is called the reconciliation took place on the 30th March, 
the Grand National having taken place on the 28th or 29th. But 
although I have certainly made a mistake with regard to that which 
took place after the meeting in London, and no doubt it is true that 
it deprives my remarks of part of their weight, yet I do not think 
it deprives them of all weight in this way, that after the reconcilia- 
tion had taken place, after the meeting in London, she writes this 
letter. Can you think this reconciliation was true, when on the 
8th May she is writing to this man in terms of endearment and in 
the spirit of a lover? If you desire to find whether the reconcilia- 
tion is true, I say look at the conduct of the parties afterwards, and 
I ask you if the reconciliation could be really sincere when it took 
place on the 30th April* and this letter was written on the 8th May? 
That is how it stands, and how the matter of motive presents itself 
to my mind. 

Gentlemen, I will pass away from that part of the subject. I 
will pass to other circumstances in the case which are greatly sus- 
picious, and therefore I will use the greater precaution in dealing 
with them. There are some highly serious matters which are dis- 
tinguished by this peculiarity, that the prisoner has made a state- 
ment about them. Before I comment on that I will make a few 
observations with regard to the fact that she was able to do so. 
Gentlemen, it is one of the distinctive peculiarities of England—if 
I were a lecturer on the subject I could give you the history about 
how that law came into force—but it is one of the distinctive 
peculiarities of the law of England, although not written down in 
any statute, that no one is allowed to question the prisoner. In 
foreign countries the questioning of the prisoner is sometimes the 
most important part of the whole proceedings, and it has been 
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considered to give rise to scenes which lead to a contest between the 
prisoner and the judge of a nature extremely displeasing to all 
British feeling, and the more particularly on occasions such as this. 
I shall say nothing about that, except that at one time it was the 
practice of England, although that practice has now been long 
forgotten—disused, roughly speaking, and with a very few slight 
exceptions, for over two hundred years, and the practice of asking 
the prisoner no questions has arisen up in place of it. Gentlemen, 
some time ago, some years ago, there was a very great question which 
arose as to the conduct of a member of the bar, who said, “‘ 1 know 
nothing about the matter, but as the mouth of the prisoner is closed 
I tell you so and so.’’ That was carefully considered by the judges 
who deliberated whether that practice was permissive or not, and 
the majority of the judges ruled it was not permissive. If you 
consider the matter you will see very readily it may be reasonable 
enough to let the prisoner say what he likes; but to let the counsel 
say what the prisoner likes is exposing the prisoner’s counsel to 
temptations to throw what is told him into his own manner, to use 
his own expressions in dressing up that which the prisoner has told 
him, and this is likely to injure the administration of justice. And 
therefore it was held it was not proper to allow the prisoner’s counsel 
to make himself the mouthpiece of the prisoner. And then arose 
the other question—‘‘ How if the prisoner wishes to make a state- 
ment himself? ’? and that was a good deal discussed. No uniform 
practice has prevailed since that time; but a considerable number 
of judges (myself for one) were of opinion that if the prisoner chose 
to make a statement he should not be prevented from doing so. It 
ought to be made in such a way as to be the statement of the prisoner 
himself, and not to be a matter arranged between the prisoner and 
the prisoner’s counsel. That was and is now some years ago. Since 
this took place, and I on a good many occasions since that time 
always—when I have been requested to do so—I have always said, 
*“ If you like to make a statement you can make it yourself; you 
may make it, and say what you like, but I, nor the Court at large, 
nobody has any right to ask you any questions about it ; nobody has 
any right.”’ I, as a general rule, said, ‘‘ That you had no right at 
all to allow the prisoner in any way to make such a statement.’’ I 
said, if Mrs. Maybrick wished to make a statement precautions 
must be taken that it shall be her own statement, and I would not 
allow anybody to ask her questions. The result accordingly was 
that the whole of Sunday she managed so that she should be able 
to make any statement that she thought well to make, and she did 
make her statement, after Sir Charles Russell had an opportunity 
of examining all his witnesses. I said on that occasion that I had 
gone to the very utmost length to which the law would allow me to 
go, and that I did not think it would be right that the witness should 
be called who would say what she had said about the matter before. 
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I thought the effect of that would be contrary to the principles of 
English justice, and that it would be in effect allowing the prisoner, 
by going and making a statement to some persons who repeat it 
afterwards, and therefore would be cross-examined upon it—it 
would be doing away with that part of the law of England which at 
present, to my mind most unhappily, most unjustly—say, rather 
most unwisely than unjustly—prevents prisoners from being called 
as witnesses on their own behalf. I should have much preferred if 
it had been in my power to allow her to be called as a witness and 
questioned, instead of leaving her merely to give her own account of 
this matter in her own language. Well, the result was that she did 
make a statement, and you heard it, and I will proceed to read it 
over to you, and to comment upon it; and in doing so, or rather as 
a preparation for doing so, I wish to say a word or two to some 
persons who, I think, have not quite understood the principles upon 
which certain things have been reported in the course of this trial. 
Mr. Addison objected to the introduction of newspaper statements, 
and in particular to a statement contained in a copy of the Lancet, 
wherein he held certain statements were made which were not right 
and proper to lay before the jury. Yet it may be said in connection 
with his remarks upon the subject that it was proposed to receive a 
shorter note taken of the statement which was made. I will point 
out to you that there is really no inconsistency between the two 
things. The statement in the Lancet, and similar statements to 
which reference was made, were statements about medical cases 
involving the result of a great number of medical and other observa- 
tions, which nobody ever thought at the time of inquiring into and 
rendering fit to be put before the jury in the way in which we have 
been occupied during the last week. I said, as I always say, that 
should it be said, for instance, that we did not say the person who 
died of arsenic was a man of such an age, that he was taken ill on 
such a day, and he manifested this, that, and the other symptoms— 
I should reply at once to the remarks, ‘‘ Why we have come here in 
order to ascertain how that was—we have exhausted, I may say, all 
the sciences of the law of England in order to be sure that that 
was done; and why take as a solemn legal proof of all these im- 
portant matters the statements in some medical work, the author 
of which probably may take fair care about it, but could not 
possibly have had a right to put these things forward as a matter 
which must be taken for granted in any judicial inquiry?’’ The 
difficulty of letting in statements made in books of that kind is the 
difficulty that it assumes that they are themselves the result of such 
procedure as this, whereas they are the result of nothing of the kind. 
We don’t know how they are stated, who observes them, what degree 
of talent the writer had for taking down necessary facts, or what 
was the degree of information he had with regard to the particular 
facts mentioned. Therefore, as we don’t know how far the state- 
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ments are correct, we will only attend to the sworn testimony, which 
we can test, and not the testimony of books which we cannot test. 
Suppose we imagine that there has been a battle fought in Egypt. 
Suppose you were to take, for the purpose of a criminal trial, a 
newspaper account of that battle, how could you possibly rely upon 
it—I mean rely upon it with that degree of definite decision which is 
absolutely necessary when you are dealing with any facts that you 
have to consider? But you can use it, because it is within the 
competency of gentlemen connected with newspapers to take down 
a short statement of that kind in almost absolute accuracy, and 
because every one of us who has experience of taking notes knows 
perfectly well that the reporter who does nothing but catch the words 
which are repeated before him would give a far better account of 
the statement than one who is not so engaged. I feel, therefore, 
that in reading what I am about to read to you I am appealing to 
my own recollection of what Mrs. Maybrick said. I therefore feel 
that I shall do her no injustice by reading her statement from a 
newspaper report which I know to be substantially what she stated. 

[The judge quoted the statement at length, and then con- 
tinued. | 

About the fly-papers there is some kind of evidence, though I must 
say it is very insufficient, about some of these things being used for 
cosmetic purposes. I think the very last witness, Mr. James Bioletti, 
said something about it. He said, ‘‘ I have used arsenic as a toilet 
preparation. I have used it on a few occasions as a depilatory for 
hair with three parts of slaked lime. I sell it in bottles. I have 
often been asked about arsenic as a cosmetic, but I have only 
occasionally prepared it when specially asked for it. I remember 
mixing once some arsenic with milk of almonds.’’ It is a singular 
thing that, if this is a fact she has stated, there should not be 
witnesses to prove it. Gentlemen, this statement is made under 
circumstances which you can well remember. It was stated that it 
was known before, and Sir Charles Russell wished to call witnesses 
who had heard it long before it was brought before the Court. It 
must, therefore, have been under the consideration of Mrs. Maybrick’s 
legal advisers. Why are there no witnesses to prove it? If she knew 
that her young friends were in the habit of using things of this kind, 
why was it more difficult, or why would it take more time or cost 
more money, to get witnesses from Germany? This is a thing which 
might have been done. She is a person who—very likely owing to 
the kindness of Mr. Cleaver, but that is not the point—obviously 
has the means of procuring excellent legal advice, and of providing 
evidence which costs considerable sums of money. Why is there 
no evidence? Why is the matter brought forward only at the last 
moment in this way when it is no longer possible to test it in any 
way? She was in the habit of using a face-wash prescribed by Dr. 
Gregg, of Brooklyn, which prescription she says she lost. Surely if 
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she was in the habit of using that face-wash, she was comparatively 
in the habit of getting prescriptions made up somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the place where she lives, at some chemist’s. And 
he would be in a position to know about Dr. Gregg, of Brooklyn, and 
would be able to testify to that portion; but on that subject no 
evidence is forthcoming. It is certainly very strange that there is no 
evidence of this matter in the defence. What Mr. Maybrick did 
many years ago in America, when he lived in Norfolk, Virginia, we 
have heard. We have the retired chemist, who recognised him from 
a photograph, and said he was in the habit of taking pick-me-ups 
with liquor arsenicalis in them for eighteen months. It is very 
singular there is no evidence brought forward to substantiate this 
part of the case about Dr. Gregg, of Brooklyn. Then, again, she 
mentions her mother, saying that she knew her habit for years of 
using arsenic face-wash. Where is her mother? In that unhappy 
correspondence which I read to you there is reference to her mother. 
Mrs. Baillie points out that she wrote to her, and exchanged letters 
with her mother, with a view to relieving her own anxiety. But 
why is not her mother called if she knew this, if she knew that Mrs. 
Maybrick had been in the habit for many years of using an arsenical 
cosmetic? It may be said because she never thought of it, and that 
she could not be expected to know the importance of calling her 
mother. If that is so, it puzzles me still more, because evidence was 
tendered to show that she made this statement, or substantially the 
same statement, long ago before she was committed. There has been 
ample time to call her mother to prove anything, and to call some 
other of those young friends in Germany whom she says used this 
solution from fly-papers. This is very curious; I might say a much 
stronger word. It is a most painful duty for me to make those 
observations; but I cannot refuse to say to you that which occurs 
to my mind upon reading a statement like this. 

Now, we will go on—‘‘ My lord, I wish to refer to the bottle 
of meat essence. On Thursday night, the 9th of May, after Nurse 
Gore had given my husband the beef tea, I went and sat on the 
bed beside him. He complained to me of feeling very sick, very 
weak, and very depressed. But he implored me then to give him 
this powder which he had referred to early in the evening, and which 
I declined to give him. I was overwrought, terribly anxious, miser- 
ably unhappy, and his evident distress utterly unnerved me. He had 
told me that the powder would not harm him, and that I ‘could put 
it in his food. I then consented. My lord, I hadn’t one true and 
honest friend in the house. I had no one to consult and no one to 
advise me. I was deposed from my position as mistress in my own 
_ house, and from the position of attending on my husband, notwith- 

standing that he was ill. Notwithstanding the evidence of the nurses 

and servants, I may say that he wished to have me with him.” I 

understand the nurse and the servants to testify to the same fact. I 
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thought, certainly, that all of them were asked about it, and they 
said that she behaved very kindly to him, that he used to ask for 
her, and that she used to be continually with him. That is quite 
true. ‘‘ Whenever I went out of the room he asked for me; and for 
four days before he died I was not allowed to give him a piece of 
ice without its being taken out of my hand. When I found the 
powder I took it into the inner room with the beef juice, and in 
pushing through the door I upset the bottle. And in order to make 
up the quantity of fluid spilled I added a considerable quantity of 
water.’’? It was obvious to observe, ‘‘ When I found the powder 
I took it into the inner room with the meat juice.’’ I do not quite 
understand why she should take it, but I suppose to put into the 
meat juice, but this is a thing which strikes me as being very 
remarkable. ‘‘ When I found the powder I took it into the inner 
room.’ I am sure I speak with the greatest possible reluctance, 
and with the greatest diffidence, but when I look at the mass of papers 
and evidence which have been given on the subject, I recollect no 
evidence of any powder lying about on the table, or that she could 
take the powder into the inner room, nor do I recollect—I shall 
come more fully to remind you of the number of things which Mr. 
Davies said were found—but I do not recollect any mention of any 
powder being found of this kind either as being in the sick room or as 
being in the inner room. If Mr. Pickford, or any other gentleman 
connected with the case, can refer me to any place where such powder 
is mentioned, certainly I shall feel grateful to him, and partly by 
examining my own notes, and partly by examining the evidence, I 
will do my best to give any evidence that may have been given on 
the point. I certainly at the present moment recollect no mention 
of any white powder being placed in the room in such a way that 
it could be seen. Well, I feel, too, that there is another difficulty 
which suggests itself immediately—-What powder? Well, I suppose 
she means to say some powder which he wished to drink, or that she 
would put into his food. Now, nowhere in the whole evidence, so far 
as I can see, is there any reference to his wishing to have any 
powder, unless those prescribed for him to put into his food for the 
purpose of relieving his symptoms. Gentlemen, the evidence about 
powder in the case is this—that on several occasions and to several 
persons she expressed great anxiety about a habit which her husband, 
as she supposed, had of taking—secretly taking—some kind of 
powder. I remind you of the evidence of Dr. Hopper, the evidence 
of Dr. Humphreys, the evidence of Mr. Maybrick, as to the letter 
which she wrote to him—three persons at once—and I am not sure 
that there are not more. I may also point out evidence to this effect, 
that she was zealously objecting to his making use of some powder— 
I think she spoke of powder—which she was afraid was of an objec- 
tionable kind. And, indeed, she spoke to Dr. Humphreys as to 
what would be the effect of his taking strychnine. He gave the only 
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answer he could give, ‘‘ When a man takes too much strychnine 
it kills him.’’? Then there was that further conversation to the effect 
that if Mr. Maybrick ever died—it struck me at the time as being 
a strange conversation to hold—if he ever died suddenly, ‘‘ You can 
mention ’’ (said Dr. Humphreys) ‘‘ that you mentioned the matter 
to me.’’ In that state of things was it natural that an affectionate 
wife should all of a sudden give way to that which her sick husband 
suggested she should do, and do so extraordinary a thing as to put 
an unknown white powder into her sick husband’s meat juice? This 
is a point which presses very hard upon her. You have heard Mr. 
Addison upon it; you heard him speak about it with a degree 
of earnestness and impressiveness which I am sure I appreciated, 
which I do not think was answered. But I will say no more about 
it; you have heard him say what was his view of the question, and 
you must ask yourselves whether you think that you can find a proper 
answer to the questions which he put together on that subject. They 
very greatly impressed my mind. I am happy to think that I have 
not to find any positive answer to them, but it is a matter for you to 
see if you can, and you must say what you think about it. [His 
lordship proceeded to read another portion ofthe statement of the 
prisoner, in which she said |—‘‘ On returning to my room I found 
my husband asleep, and I placed the bottle on the table by the 
window. When he awoke he had a choking sensation in his throat 
and vomiting. After that he appeared a little better, and as he did 
not ask for the powder again, and as I was not anxious to give it to 
him, I removed the bottle from the small table, where it would 
attract his attention, to the top of the washstand.’’ Here is a man 
craving for this powder, begging to have it—no doubt she was in a 
terrible condition at the time—and the woman goes to get it, and 
when she gets it she does not give it to him—a very strange result 
to arrive at on this subject. If that story is true, if you can accept 
it—it is a matter for you to decide, but you must take account of the 
imputations of falsehood made against her in those letters. Certainly 
Sir Charles Russell must have known what the effect was of the 
statement she was to make, and I ask you if the cross-examination 
was not in a degree influenced by the knowledge of it? I do not 
like it—I am afraid I may be going too far in speaking about the 
counsel’s asking a particular question—but this story was an essential 
part of the case, and was to be supported as we have heard; and in 
connection with the meat juice, it is rather a striking circumstance 
that a counsel of the eminence of Sir Charles Russell, who must have 
had the whole thing in his mind, took so little notice of it as he did. 
I have said enough about that; I will go on with the rest of the 
case. It is certainly a fair observation in this matter. I have 
already brought to your attention the dreadful state of distress, 
alarm, and confusion of every kind which existed in that house owing 
to the discovery of that dreadful letter—I call it so advisedly—and 
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which must have thrown all the persons into disorder. The prisoner 
said, “‘ Until Tuesday, the 14th of May, the Tuesday after my 
husband’s death, and until a few minutes before Mr. Bryning made 
this terrible charge against me, no one in that house had informed 
me of the fact that a death certificate had been refused, and that a 
post-mortem examination had taken place, or that there was any 
reason to suppose that my husband had died from other than natural 
causes. It was only when Mrs. Briggs alluded to the presence of 
arsenic in the meat juice that I was made aware of the nature of the 
powder my husband had asked me to give him. I then attempted to 
make an explanation to Mrs. Briggs, such as I am stating to your 
lordship, when a policeman interrupted the conversation, and put a 
stop to it.’’ 

I pass no opinion on those persons who were sorely tried—it was 
a severe ordeal. I have already made such remarks as occur to me 
on the subject. I bewail the misery of the whole transaction, but I 
think, from the way it is mentioned here, it would be almost im- 
possible to expect any woman in the world to be just to others under 
such circumstances, or not to feel a deep and solemn indignation 
against them and their doings. But the whole question comes back 
to this—whether their suspicions were right, or whether their sus- 
picions were wrong? If it was that they were right, the matter is 
at an end one way; if it was that they were wrong, which I suppose 
every person in the Court hopes will be the case, then it will be a 
question upon which much cannot be said. I have told you what I 
thought of the conduct of the policeman. I thought he acted like 
an honourable man. JHe felt that the conversation which was about 
to take place was not one which he would have wished to hear, which 
probably he ought not to hear, and, therefore, he checked it. I 
think his action was wise. J have to make one remark more. At 
the end of the examination of the prisoner before the magistrates a 
question is always put to the prisoner, and which, I have no doubt, 
was put in this case, and that question is, ‘‘ You have heard the 
evidence against you, do you wish to say anything about it?’’ The 
form in which it was put was, “‘ Florence Elizabeth Maybrick, having 
heard the evidence, do you wish to say anything in reply to the 
charge? You are not obliged to say anything unless you desire to 
do so, but whatever you say will be taken down in writing, and may 
be given in evidence against you at your trial. And you are also 
clearly to understand that you have nothing to hope from any promise 
or favour that might be holden out to you, and nothing to fear from 
any threat to induce you to make any admission of your guilt; but 
whatever you now say will be taken down in writing, and may be 
given in evidence against you at your trial, notwithstanding such 
promise or threat.’’ Whereupon she said, by the advice of Mr. Pick- 
ford, ‘‘ I reserve my defence.’? That is what the prisoner said in 
answer to that question. I can hardly—I think Mr. Pickford has 
done his duty throughout the whole of these proceedings in a manner 
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which deserves the highest respect and satisfaction, and it must be a 
satisfaction for him to reflect upon; but I cannot help thinking that 
if on that occasion he had said, ‘‘ Say what you have to say now about 
the fly-papers and the meat juice,’’ and if she had then told the story 
which she has now told, I think it would have been better. I don’t 
say—lI have no right to say—more. I have the greatest confidence in 
Mr. Pickford’s judgment, and I should be sorry to say that he did not 
act properly. He might have acted properly as far as I know, but 
if he had thought fit to advise her to tell them the account given now, 
I think it would have been a wiser course to take. I may say that 
in the course of my long and wide experience of administering 
criminal justice, I have had the same thought occurring to me many 
many times when I have heard that answer given. {f think if the 
prisoner really has important things to say which are capable of being 
made the basis of defence, then, for his own and the public interest, 
the sooner he distinctly says them the better for him and for all con- 
cerned. ‘“‘ In conclusion, I have only to add that for the love of our 
children and for the sake of their future, a perfect reconciliation had 
taken place between us, and that on the day before his death I made a 
full and free confession to him and received his entire forgiveness 
for the fearful wrong I had done him.’’ A person cannot but be 
deeply moved on hearing such a statement. Whatever one’s feelings 
may be, one is obliged to ask oneself whether that story is true or not 
—whether she really did make a confession to her husband of her in- 
trigue with Mr. Brierley, and whether under those circumstances a 
reconciliation did take place, which we may all hope did. I don’t 
know that the legal aspect of the case is affected by its taking place or 
not taking place. But no doubt it will be a satisfaction to think that 
so terrible and sad—particularly dark in respect of that part of it— 
a story may have ended, I won’t say happily, but not without one 
last gleam of sunshine. When we come to consider that statement 
we find that its truth depends upon the evidence. 

Before I entirely leave this matter I shall read over to you part 
of the evidence which I have not before read, but which it appears 
to me will come in at this time in an appropriate way—that is, the 
evidence of the nurses who were attendant on her and her unhappy 
husband at this time. The whole thing hangs together. There are 
several incidents in it on which I wish to remark, and I will there- 
fore read this evidence to you. It is the evidence of Nurse Gore, 
who says she is a certified nurse, and was called in to attend Mr. 
James Maybrick on the 8th of May. He was then ill in bed. “I 
heard,’’ she says, ‘‘ he had been vomiting before I arrived. He did 
not on that day vomit after I arrived. He seemed quite conscious. 
I asked Mrs. Maybrick what was the matter. She said that the 
doctor did not know, but that she believed he was suffering from 
fevered stomach. Shortly after I arrived I gave him some medicine. 
Mrs. Maybrick brought it from the lavatory, and told me to give it 
him. I put the glass on the table in the bedroom, and es 
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threw the medicine out, as I wanted the glass to give him food.’’ 
It seems rather strange that there was but one glass for both food and 
medicine, but it evidently was so. Continuing, she says, ‘‘ On 
Thursday night I moistened his mouth with glycerine and borax.’’ 
There was some little doubt about a handkerchief being used, but it 
would be, if used, evidently in this way (his lordship here illustrated 
the action by putting his handkerchief to his mouth). After that 
the nurse says he had a restless night, and slept only two hours and 
fifty-five minutes. About 11.20 on the Friday morning Mrs. May- 
brick passed through the room where the nurse was then, and took a 
Valentine’s meat juice bottle, which she carried into the inner room, 
and there remained about two minutes. The door was not locked, 
but was shut to. I do not think that that agrees with Mrs. May- 
brick’s account of it, though I do not know that the two accounts 
are altogether inconsistent. The witness said, ‘‘ Mrs. Maybrick 
took away the meat juice and went into the dressing-room. The door 
was not latched, but pushed to.’’ This is not the impression that Mrs. 
Maybrick’s statement gives; and I think I may safely say there is 
no evidence at all to confirm Mrs. Maybrick’s statement that her 
husband was anxious for this powder, and that she should put it into 
his food. The witness said, ‘‘ She told me to get ice and bathe his 
head. She raised her hand and put the bottle on the table from which 
she had taken it.’? The witness seems to have had a special warning 
about Mrs. Maybrick not administering food or medicine to her 
husband. In cross-examination, Nurse Gore said she entered the 
room before midnight and gave the deceased some of Valentine’s meat 
juice. It was a few minutes after eleven. She got the bottle from 
Mr. Edwin Maybrick on Wednesday night, and it was a fresh one. 
On Thursday night she opened the bottle, taking the cover off and 
the cork out. She gave one or two spoonfuls in water to Mr. May- 
brick, and he was not sick after taking it, though it was said he had 
been sick before after having had it. [His lordship hére read from 
the Liverpool Daily Post verbatim report the account which Nurse 
Gore gave of the suspicious circumstance of Mrs. Maybrick taking 
the bottle of meat juice out of the room and depositing it’on the 
table again. Coming to the part where the nurse said Mrs. Maybrick 
had told her to leave the room and fetch some ice, his lordship 
commented |—That certainly did suggest to my mind that Mrs. May- 
brick made an excuse, and tried, by sending Nurse Gore out of the 
room, to get an opportunity of putting arsenic into her husband’s 
meat juice. Nurse Gore, when asked to explain how the putting 
down of the bottle was done, made a gesture, and the impression 
made on my mind was that she struggled to say that Mrs. Maybrick 
had acted secretly so as to conceal what she was doing. Nurse Gore 
goes on to say that her reply was, ‘‘ I said the patient was asleep, and 
that I could go out when he awoke.’’ She also says ‘‘ When he 
woke up it was with a choking sensation in his throat.’? This is what 
Mrs. Maybrick says, and I do not think there is much difference about 
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what took place between the nurse’s account and her statement. I 
do not think I need read to you the cross-examination ; nothing seems 
to me very much to turn upon it, but it appears that Miss Callery, 
who succeeded her, was instructed to take care and not give any of 
the meat juice to the patient, and in point of fact it remained 
where it was until taken away by Mr. Maybrick and given by him 
to the medical men. 

[At this stage the Court adjourned for lunch, the learned judge 
saying he expected to finish in no great length of time. Upon his 
lordship entering the Court after luncheon, | 

Mr. PickrorD said—My lord, before the jury come in I should 
like to say something in reference to a remark of your lordship about 
tke prisoner reserving her defence when before the magistrates. 
Whether it was wrong, my lord, it was entirely my act, and 

Mr. Justice StepHpyn—Oh, pray, Mr. Pickford, dismiss from 
your mind the notion that I in the smallest possible way censure 
what was done, or that I assume there was any kind of division be- 
tween you and Sir Charles Russell. 

Mr. Prcxrorp—lIt is not that I wish to speak for myself, but for 
Mrs. Maybrick. I only wish to say the action was mine, and I take 
the entire responsibility. Whatever might have been the nature of 
the defence, the magistrates would have committed on such a charge, 
and therefore I reserved the whole of the defence. 

Mr. Justice StspHen—Before the adjournment i was reading 
you the evidence of Nurse Gore, and we had just come to the 
conclusion of it. The next witness is Nurse Callery, in whose 
evidence there is not much particularly important. In Nurse 
Gore’s evidence there is much which was important after the 
statement made by the prisoner. Nurse Callery speaks more as 
to the state of her patient, of which you have already heard, 
also as to the food and medicines she administered. She said, 
‘‘ Mrs. Maybrick was there most of the time. She went some- 
times into the inner room and sometimes into the passage.’’ But 
this witness says very little that bears upon the matter we are 
dealing with. I think the only part of her evidence deserving to be 
mentioned here is that where she spoke about his complaining about 
pains in the abdomen. The witness also stated that he said to Mrs. 
Maybrick, ‘‘ Don’t give me the wrong medicine again,”’ and she 
replied, ‘‘ What are you talking about? You never had any wrong 
medicine.’’ ‘‘ She was then persuading him,’’ the witness said, 
‘“ to take some medicine which I was offering him. I went off duty 
at half-past four, and Wilson succeeded me. I did not see him 
again. I administered all the medicine; Mrs. Maybrick did not 
give him any at all.’’ I do not think all this is of much importance. 
The next evidence that I will mention to you is that of Nurse Wilson. 
She came on duty at five minutes past four on Friday, and she 
stayed till eleven o’clock on Saturday, the day when he died. She 
said that on the Friday night Mr. Maybrick said to his wife, “Oh, 
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Bunny, Bunny, how could you do it? JI did not think it of you.’’ 
He said this three times over and he seemed to be quite conscious. 
She said, ‘‘ You silly old darling, don’t trouble your head about 
anything.’? She afterwards remarked to the witness, “‘ He can’t 
tell what is the matter with him, or what has brought the illness 
on.’’ As I have already said in other matters, I do not wish to 
inquire too curiously into what that means. It may be that these 
words bear out what has been said by the prisoner, and that those 
expressions showed that she had made the full confession to him of 
which she speaks as having been made the night before his death, and 
that he made a remark to this effect (calling her by a pet name), 
‘* How could you forget yourself so far as to be guilty of this adul- 
terous intercourse? I did not think it of you. I never in all 
the world could have thought it.’’ If he said so, it would be a most 
pathetic way of speaking, and I cannot suggest any other explana- 
tion of the remark. It has been pointed out to me that Dr. Carter 
spoke of his not being delirious, but if that were so it contrasts 
strongly with what the prisoner said in her letter to Mr. Brierley. 
That is the evidence of the three nurses which I have read. I have 
gone through a very large proportion, and perhaps most, of the 
evidence which bears upon that statement of hers. 

There are now some other topics which I must direct your 
attention to. I must point out to you for one thing that there is 
one part of this case which is of a most remarkable character, and 
which has not been put so clearly as I wish, but which, I think, it 
is your duty to carefully consider, and that is the question about 
poison. There is evidence about a very considerable quantity of 
poison in this house, and more particularly about one or two 
receptacles which were in the inner room, as it has been pointed out. 
Gentlemen, I think there was undoubtedly a large quantity of 
poison ; it was poison, of which it might be said with certainty Mrs. 
Maybrick had—TI don’t use the word possession, but to which she 
undoubtedly had access. The room in which the illness took place 
was the room which Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick used to occupy as 
husband and wife; the inner room to a certain extent seems to have 
been used as a separate room for Mr. Maybrick when he wished for 
it. Whether Mrs. Maybrick slept there, except on special occasions, 
I don’t profess to know, but there were in that room various things, 
and in particular there were two hatboxes, which stood side by side, 
and, by the way, I had a plan here pointing out the bedroom. 
| His lordship then referred to the plan, and pointed out the bedroom 
and the room which the witnesses stated was used as a dressing- 
room.] Just look at the different articles of furniture that were in 
it (pointing to the plan). First of all there is the bed in this corner 
here. Then here is a table; and here is another table, which stands 
before the window; and here is the place where the two hatboxes 
were found of which I have been speaking. With that explanation, 
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and with some further explanation which I shall give you as I go 
along, you will perhaps be able to understand this matter about the 
poisons. Ags I said, you must begin the whole subject of poison with 
this, which is a remarkable fact in the case, and which it seems to 
me tells favourably rather than otherwise for the prisoner—you 
must take notice of it and consider what inference you draw from 
it—in the whole case from first to last there is no evidence at all of 
her having bought any poison, or definitely had anything to do with 
the procuring of any, with the exception of those fly-papers. | But 
there is evidence of a considerable quantity having been found in 
various things which were kept—some here and some there—kept 
principally, as I gather, in the dressing-room, which was also spoken 
of as the inner room during the course of the case. All these things 
were collected together and finally passed through the hands of Mr. 
Davies, who is an analyst very well known to you no doubt. His 
credit does not appear to have been attacked by any of the witnesses 
who have also examined the articles that were submitted to him, and 
who appear to arrive at not identically the same, but at substan- 
tially the same, results as to the presence or absence of arsenic from 
the different things which they have dealt with. Now, first of all, 
Mr. Davies is called and examined about his attainments, and go on, 
and then he says that on the 11th of May, namely, Saturday, ‘‘ Dr. 
Carter came to me about half-past ten, and brought with him a 
bottle of Valentine’s meat essence to be examined by me. I took it 
to the laboratory and tested is there, and found the presence of 
arsenic in it.’’ That is the bottle which you have already heard so 
much about, and upon which the statements have been made which 
I have already remarked upon. Afterwards, on the 23rd, he deter- 
mined the amount of arsenic, and found a part of a grain of white 
arsenic. That arsenic was put in solution, and, of course, it acts 
more readily in solution than if it wag put in solid, as it would take 
a considerable time to dissolve. It was found that the specific 
gravity was less than that of the meat juice generally. Mr. Davies, 
it appeared, had analysed the contents of several bottles which had 
been given to him, and he detected arsenic in some of the organs. 
Dr. Stevenson also ‘made an analysis, and, while detecting arsenite in 
the liver, he failed to find any in the spleen, which had been reduced 
to a condition in which it was no longer capable of being separately 
examined. Then there wag a series of bottles containing matters 
which were taken from the sinks and from the lavatory. There is 
an account of each, and in some of the bottles a trace of arsenic 
was found. The medical men treated them very lightly, and said 
that in a house which had contained arsenic they would expect to 
find a certain amount of arsenic in the sinks and drains, and that 
could be accounted for by other means. There is also a handkerchief 
and a bottle, which is labelled 1A, and is said to have been found 
by Mrs. Briggs in Mrs. Maybrick’s room covered with the handker- 
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chief. There was no arsenic in the bottle, but there was in the 
handkerchief. There is another bottle which was found in the small 
wooden box in a box in the sleeping or dressing room. That, I 
think, is the box Mrs. Maybrick used, and which was packed up for 
the children. There was some arsenic in that, twelve or fifteen 
grains of solid arsenic in the water. There was also some powdered 
charcoal, which was identical with the small parcel produced, 
labelled ‘‘ Poison—for cats.’’ There was some powdered arsenic— 
the only powdered arsenic which was found—found in a little box, 
if I remember rightly, in one of the hatboxes to which I have 
referred. That had apparently been used to put into water, because 
there was some other part of the arsenic found which was coloured 
in the same way with the same matter. There was other liquid in 
the bottle, and that was a saturated solution of arsenic in the water, 
and a small portion of solid arsenic in the bottle in crystals. 
Gentlemen, that shows that there was a large quantity in the 
bottle. A saturated solution is a solution which has taken up as 
much arsenic as it can; and the water becoming saturated with 
arsenic, the remainder of the arsenic is found at the bottom. In 
this case there was a saturated solution of arsenic in the water and 
a small portion of solid arsenic at the bottom. With regard to that 
these questions arise—What was it for, and who was wanting such 
a quantity of strong solution of arsenic? who would put it there, and 
how was it to be used? These are questions in the solution of which 
I cannot help you. There is nothing definite to connect Mr. May- 
brick with it. Certainly if he was in the habit of arsenic eating, 
he would not keep it saturated in water in quantities which he could 
not possibly use. There was another bottle said to contain saturated 
and solid arsenic, and it is supposed to contain ten to twelve grains 
of solid arsenic. Then there was a glass found in a bandbox, and 
it contained a liquid in which a handkerchief was soaked. A portion 
of the fluid was found to contain 94. per cent. of arsenic.* There 
would be a very considerable quantity of arsenic. We have already 
got three or four bottles containing a very considerable quantity of 
arsenic, part in a saturated state and part more or less dissolved. 
Then, as to the handkerchief, it is identical with the two others. 
I should think it not unlikely that these handkerchiefs were Mrs. 
Maybrick’s. Sir Charles Russell pointed out with regard to one of 
them that if she had possession of the handkerchief, and put it into 
the pocket of her dressing-gown, that would be a very likely way 
for the dressing-gown to get spotted with arsenic. That seemed to 
be acquiesced in by Mr. Addison, and probably is the way in which 
that dressing-zown came to be marked with arsenic. Well, gentle- 
men, that is all very well, and it only forces one’s attention to this 


*The correct figure is 2°94, or rather less than 3 per cent. It is not always 
possible to say whether such errors as these in the report are those of the 
reporter or the judge.— Hd. 
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question—What could anybody want with a handkerchief saturated 
with arsenic? What could she want carrying it about with her, 
and having her dressing-gown spotted with the poison? I don’t 
know why any one should saturate any part of their clothes with 
arsenic, or carry it about in their pocket. The next article is the 
chocolate box, in which was found arsenic powder, with the in- 
scription on it ‘‘ Poison—for cats,’’ and this on being analysed 
contained 71 grains of arsenic. And of this 65 2-10ths were pure 
arsenic; while the remaining quantity was apparently colouring 
matter—powdered charcoal. It was brought out by Sir Charles 
Russell that there is an Act of Parliament which requires arsenic 
sold under a certain quantity, four ounces, I think, to be coloured 
either with soot or charcoal. There would be a difficulty found in 
getting the arsenic unless it were coloured in this way. Well, then, 
there was a handkerchief in the chocolate box. On that some liquid 
had escaped; it had become stiff, and in the stiff part there was 
found a good deal of arsenic. The next place in which arsenic was 
found—in which it is supposed to have been found—is one to which 
reference has been repeatedly made; it is supposed to have been 
found in certain films, which formed part of the washings out of this 
jug (pointing to the article). I need not mention further, as I have 
mentioned it already, the evidence Mr. Davies gave on one side on 
this point and Dr. Paul on the other. There was a bottle produced 
by a policeman named Davenport, which is said to have contained a 
very weak solution of arsenic, and that bottle was found in the linen 
closet over which the mistress of the house would naturally have 
more control than the master.* Then we come to some medicine 
apparently prepared on Dr. Fuller’s prescription by Messrs. Clay 
& Abraham. There was a thick liquid in the bottle when Mr. 
Davies got it. ‘‘ I put water in it, and shock it well up, and took 
half of it for examination. There was distinct evidence of arsenic, 
though not enough to make a quantitative examination. I went to 
Clay & Abraham and examined samples from all the bottles from 
which this prescription had been made up, and when examined I 
found no arsenic in them.’’ Then you get to the blue bottle, which 
contained Price’s glycerine. Here is the bottle, and a considerable 
portion is still left. That glycerine was found in the lavatory 
outside, and if the bottle were filled and the same proportion of 
arsenic added, there would be two-thirds of a grain of arsenic in 
it. You have heard already that his mouth was moistened with 
glycerine and borax apparently the night before he died. If that 


*This bottle, according to Mrs. Maybrick, contained the face-wash she had 
prepared from the fly-papers. Mr. Davies described it ‘‘a very weak solution 
of arsenic,” 1-10th of a grain to the full bottle.” It had ‘no inscription, and 
had contained scent of some kind.” —d. 
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ig so, and the glycerine really be poisoned, it is certainly a very 
shocking result to arrive at.* ; 
Sir Cuartes Russett—I think the evidence of Nurse Gore is 
that the bottle that was used on the night before his death was taken 
not from the lavatory but from the cupboard on the washstand. 
Mr. Justice SrepHen—It does not follow that that was the 
same bottle. One does not know the history of that bottle, or where 
it went to. It may or may not have been the glycerine which was 
used for the purpose I have mentioned—namely, for moistening 
his lips. But what does appear in the case is, that a bottle was 
found in the lavatory, and that it contained a grain of arsenic, and 
that his mouth was moistened with glycerine and borax during the 
night in question, but the identity between that bottle and the bottie 
which contained the glycerine is not established and not proved. 
As to the dressing-gown, that was given to Mr. Davies by 
Inspector Baxendale, and he received it on the 28th June from Mr. 
Edwin Maybrick, and when the dressing-gown was examined it was 
found to have been stained with cocoa, so that there was no harm in 
that. As to the stain showing the trace of arsenic in the pocket, it 
is suggested that the stain had been caused by the handkerchief, 
which had been apparently steeped in some solution. ‘‘ There was 
some amount of arsenic found in that handkerchief, and probably 
some amount in the right-hand pocket of the dressing-gown itself. 
There was an apron stained with powder, and on that I found 
distinct evidence of arsenic.’? Now, gentlemen, you cannot by any 
means exclude from the case the circumstance that a large quantity 
of different matters which I have mentioned, all of them more or 
less infected with arsenic, were found in the room, and in the house 
and in the places where Mrs. Maybrick continually was, and many 
of them I have lately mentioned to you. Several of them did 
certainly contain very considerable quantities of liquid saturated 
with arsenic. It is very difficult indeed to have to suggest any 
reason why an ordinary person should require that quantity of 
arsenic in that kind of state, and I find a difficulty in finding 
words moderate enough, and which would fully express my opinion 
—but I should say that a person is somewhat unfortunately situated 
who, being supposed to have been guilty of poisoning her husband, 
with a large quantity of arsenic such as I have described to you, 
distributed about with a variety of articles immediately under her 
command, at the time when it was suggested that she did commit so 
horrible a crime. God forbid that I should suggest to you that 
there may not be explanations of this circumstance, that they do not 


* Mr. Levy in a footnote points out that the sulphuric acid used in preparing 
glycerine is often obtained from iron pyrites which contains arsenic, and so 
arsenic is often found in glycerine. In this instance the quantity of arsenic 
found was one part in 10,500, a not unusual proportion.— Hd. 
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exclude doubt upon the subject of her guilt, because it comes plainly 
to that. What was the state of things in the room? That is a 
question I cannot exclude from your consideration when you are 
solving this very important and complicated question. 

Gentlemen, I think I have very nearly finished what I have to 
say. I must just say something—I cannot pass it over—something 
of a more general character of the nature of the evidence you have 
to consider. I must repeat, at the expense of being tedious, that 
your verdict must depend on the consideration of the whole of these 
different circumstances in their bearing on each other. You must 
not consider the case as a mere medical case, in which you are to 
decide whether the man did or did not die of arsenic according to 
the medical evidence. You must not consider it as a medical case, 
in which you decide whether the man died from arsenic, which was 
discovered as the result of a chemical analysis. You must decide 
it as a great and highly important case, involving in itself not only 
medical and chemical questions, but involving in itself a most highly 
important moral question. And by that term moral question, I do 
not mean questions of what is right or wrong in a moral point of 
view, but questions into which human nature enters, and on which 
you must rely on your knowledge of human nature in determining 
on the resolution you arrive at. You have in the first place to 
consider—far be it from me to exclude or try to get others to exclude 
from their own minds—what I myself must feel vividly conscious— 
all the evidence in this matter. I think that every human being 
in this case must feel vividly conscious of what you have to consider 
—but I had almost better say you ought not to consider for fear 
you might consider it too much—the horrible nature of the inquiry 
in which you are engaged. I feel that it is a dreadful thing that 
you are deliberately considering whether or not you are to convict 
that woman of really as horrible, as dreadful a crime as ever any 
poor wretch who stood in the dock was accused of. If she is guilty 
—TI am saying ‘‘ if ’’—my object is rather to heighten your feeling 
of the solemnity of the circumstances, and in no way to prevent you 
from feeling as you do feel and as you ought to feel. 

I could say a good many other things about the awful nature 
of the charge, but I do not think it necessary to say any one thing. 
Your own hearts must tell you what it is. For a person to go on 
deliberately administering poison to a poor, helpless, sick man upon 
whom she has already inflicted a dreadful injury—an injury fatal 
to married life—the person who could do such a thing as that must 
indeed be destitute of the least trace of human feeling. But I need 
not say more about it, and if I were to say much it would be easy 
to say more than it would be decent to say, and I should be engaged 
in an odious task, for very few people in this Court but feel the fact 
that you are honestly able to arrive at a just verdict. We have 
to consider this not in an unfeeling spirit, far from it, but in the 
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spirit of people resolving to solve by intellectual means an in- 
tellectual problem of great difficulty. I need not say more on that, 
because all I could say upon it has been said with greater force than 
I could command, and with better language than I could use, by 
the learned counsel engaged in the case. Then you have to consider, 
you have to take into account, if you go through the whole story, 
the question of motives which might act upon this woman’s mind. 
When you come to consider that, you must remember the intrigue 
which she carried on with this man Brierley, and the feelings—it 
seems horrible to comparatively ordinary innocent people—a hor- 
rible and incredible thought that a woman should be plotting the 
death of her husband in order that she might be left at liberty to 
follow her own degrading vices. There is a presumption of innocence 
in favour of every one whatever, and, of course, the presumption 
becomes stronger and stronger as the imputation made upon the 
person becomes more and more horrible. You ought not to convict a 
woman of such a crime as this unless you are sure in your own mind 
that she really committed it. That is what I have to say. There 
is no doubt that the propensities which lead persons to vices of that 
kind do kill all the more tender, all the more manly, or all the more 
womanly feelings of the human mind. That is a comment upon 
which I will not insist ; I will spare you what would be very painful 
to me, exquisitely painful to her, and not necessary to you. I will 
not say anything about it, except that it is easy enough to conceive 
how a horrible woman, in so terrible a position, might be assailed 
by some fearful and terrible temptation. When you take that into 
account, you must look to some extent at the feelings which are 
shown, which the evidence shows you, remained in her mind. I 
have read to you what the learned counse! have both read to you, 
that terrible letter which she wrote on Wednesday, the 8th of May. 
Gentlemen, it is a matter to which again I will, as I have en- 
deavoured to do at every stage of this inquiry, suppress the feelings 
upon it which one is at any moment tempted to enlarge. But 
recollect what is said—recollect that in two or three unmistakable 
expressions she has intimated that it is a mere question of strength. 
She has intimated that he is sick unto death—and untruly stated 
so; recollect that she said he was labouring under symptoms which 
in point of fact were not present. Recollect that you will have a 
somewhat difficult task; recollect on the one hand that it is very 
difficult to say that she did not at that time know she was the 
subject of suspicion among those who were in the house, her brother- 
in-law and other persons; and recollect, on the other hand, that she, 
while her husband lived, and, according to her own account, while 
his life was trembling in the balance—even at that awful moment, 
there arose in her heart and flowed from her pen various terms of 
endearment to the man with whom she had behaved so disgrace- 
fully. That was an awful thing to think of, and a thing you will 
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have to consider in asking yourselves whether she is guilty or not 
guilty. You will have to consider that motive, and you must bear 
in mind, as I said before, all the circumstances; you will bear in 
mind that you have been addressed by men of the greatest eminence 
in a great profession, who have told you distinctly that they did not 
think there is evidence enough to induce them to say that he died 
of arsenical poisoning, and that there are others equally eminent 
who say that he did die of arsenical poisoning. On the other hand, 
you have to say with equal clearness and equal distinctness whether 
he died from gastro-enteritis—inflammation of the stomach. The 
question for you is, by what was the illness caused—was it caused 
by arsenic or by some other means? If you consider that his death 
was caused by arsenic, then you settle on the side of the prosecution 
one great question, by no means the least or only one of the great 
questions which you have to consider. You must also consider how 
far you think them—I won’t say satisfactory—in themselves, but 
how far you think that they are consistent with the facts, and how 
far you think they may be satisfactory, that it might be so satis- 
factory as might lead you to say, as Dr. Paul said, ‘‘ We think 
that he died from gastro-enteritis, but we see no sufficient 
reason to connect that with arsenic.’? You have heard that 
gastro-enteritis may be produced by what I may call some 
common cause. On the other hand, you have it suggested, 
especially by Dr. Tidy, that it was a case in which impure or 
injurious—I cannot find exactly a suitable adjective, but I think 
if I say impure—food may have caused all those symptoms, but 
I certainly cannot; I don’t mention—I have to avoid expressing 
any opinion upon the case or parts of the case, and I don’t express 
any opinion about it—but I don’t feel that Dr. Tidy dealt in a 
manner very satisfactory to me with this question which I asked, 
‘¢ What impure food do you think the man took?’’ He mentioned 
certain things which might have caused it if he had been going 
about through the ordinary course of life, eating and drinking like 
other people, and not very particular as to the kind of food he 
was taking. Then they might have said that he, in some unguarded 
or neglectful moment, might have taken some of these things; but 
it seems rather going out of the way to ascribe the symptoms of 
which he died to any of the causes that were subsequently mentioned. 
The things which were chosen—certainly not as an exhaustive list, 
but by way of illustration—were three. He should not have taken 
in that period any of these things—sausages, cheese, or lobster. 
There is certainly no evidence that he took anything of the sort, 
but a good deal, I think, of medical improbability that he was able 
to take any of them. Those parts of the case you will have to 
consider. As to the symptoms, you have very considerable conflict 
of evidence about them. You will have heard over and over again, 
and no doubt formed some opinion about, these particulars of vomit- 
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ing which were present all along. It was said by some of the wit- 
nesses, by Dr. Tidy, who has taken a very prominent part—I am 
not speaking in any dispraise of him; on the contrary—that it was 
not the sort of sickness he should have expected in a case of arsenical 
poisoning, and not the sort of internal pain he should have expected. 
You have heard that on the one side. The opposite view of the 
subject is taken on the other side. You must consider what you 
think of that, and what you think of the gentlemen who gave evi- 
dence on the subject, and who, no doubt, have produced on your 
mind a certain effect. You must say what is the effect of the 
evidence given by these gentlemen. 

Well, then, when you have gone through that you have still 
another, and I am not sure that it is not the most difficult part of 
the task, because, as I have said so often, and as I think it has been 
said to you different times throughout, and by different persons, 
you must decide upon the whole case. There are three or four 
circumstances in the case which are circumstances of very grave 
suspicion indeed; and where you find a case in which this dreadful 
accusation is made, and is accompanied by circumstances which, 
apart from the physical, chemical, and medical aspects of 
the case, are of such a character as are likely to produce sus- 
picion, you must consider how far they corroborate the other evidence 
that has been given. If I were to illustrate from the general run 
of criminal cases, I should say if there were circumstances of sus- 
picion against a man which led you to believe he had committed a 
burelary, and if, on examination of his pockets, there were found 
burglars’ implements, and if those instruments were found on 
examination to correspond with the marks found at the house broken 
into, the existence of this would be an important thing for you to 
consider in determining his guilt or innocence. I desire to avoid 
all illustration except what is just enough to make you understand 
the way in which I wish you to look at the case, and with which I 
think you have a right to look at it when you come to deal with the 
questions. For one thing, there is the subject of food, for another 
thing, there is the subject of the fly-papers to be considered. 
I am not going to say more—I do not think I could say more use- 
fully, but there is another subject—a highly important subject— 
about the meat juice, about which I have said all I intend to say. I 
may say this, however, supposing you find a man dying of arsenic, 
and it is proved that a person put arsenic in his plate, and if he 
gives an explanation which you do not consider satisfactory, that 
is a very strong question to be considered. How far it goes, what 
its logical value is, what the general effect of it may be, I do not 
say; I am not prepared to say. I could not say, and unless I had 
to write my verdict I should not say how I should deal with the 
verdict ; but being no juryman, but only a judge, I can say only 
this, it is a matter for your serious consideration. I have pointed 
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out to you the circumstances connected with that statement, and I 
do not need to refer to that. But I may just say that I really think 
it is better to avoid any foolish excitement or talk by mentioning 
openly what the contents of a letter are, which I will not read to 
you. It is signed by a name which I do not choose to say, and I 
venture to apply to that person the words, ‘‘ Mind your own 
business,’’ but he gives a series of suggestions about some of the 
incidents of the case which he thinks should be inquired into. Well, 
gentlemen, I have been telling you of these remarks about her 
statements in Court, which I think a reasonable man would have 
kept to himself, and which were no business of his. I have done 
my best upon all I think necessary to say to you upon that painful 
subject. I think no doubt you have carefully considered that state- 
ment, and do not think you want very much to be addressed by 
anybody else upon the matter. It is a foolish letter, and I will 
just pass on. 

Gentlemen, these are really the combination of questions to 
which you have got to apply your minds. I have dealt with all the 
matters. I have certainly dealt with all the matters which have 
occurred to me in my consideration of the case. I do not wish 
to spin out the last words to you, and I accordingly will ask you to 
consider your verdict. 


Verdict. 


The jury, after the bailiffs had been sworn, retired to consider 
the verdict at eighteen minutes past three. 

The jury returned at four minutes to four, after an absence of 
about. thirty-five minutes. 

The CuerK or Arraiens (Mr. Shuttleworth) having called the 
list of the jury, asked—Have you agreed upon a verdict, gentle- 
men? 

The Foreman—We have. 

The CuerxK or Arraians—And do you find the prisoner guilty of 
the murder of James Maybrick or not guilty? 

The Forrman—Guilty. 

The CrerK or Arraians (to the prisoner)—Florence Elizabeth 
Maybrick, you have been found guilty of wilful murder; have you 
anything to say why the Court should not pronounce sentence upon 
you? 

The Prisonsr—Although I have been found guilty, with the 
exception of my intimacy with Mr. Brierley, I am not guilty of 
this crime. 
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The Sentence. 


Mr. Justice StspHen (having assumed the black cap)—Prisoner 
at the bar, I am no further able to treat you as being innocent of 
the dreadful crime laid to your charge. You have been convicted 
by a jury of this city,* after a lengthy and most painful investiga- 
tion, followed by a defence which was in every respect worthy of 
the case. The jury have convicted you, and the law leaves to me 
no discretion, and I must pass on you the sentence of the law; and 
this sentence of the law is—This Court doth ordain you to be taken 
from hence to the place from whence you came, and from thence 
to the place of execution, and that you be there hanged by the 
neck until you are dead; and that your body be afterwards buried 
within the precincts of the prison in which you shall have been 
confined after your conviction, and may the Lord have mercy on 
your soul. 


* The jury was a Lancashire and not a Liverpool jury.—Hd. 
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PassaGE FROM Mr. Justice STEPHEN’s CHARGE TO THE GRAND JURY AT 
_ THE Liverpoot Assizes, Juty 26, 1889, reLaTIna to Mrs. May- 
BRICK’S CASE. 


“The next case I will mention to you is a case which I have reason to 
believe has excited very great attention in this country, and certainly if the 
prisoner is guilty of the crime alleged to her in the charge, it is the most 
eruel and horrible murder that could be committed. 

“T refer to the case of Florence Elizabeth Maybrick, who is charged 
with the wilful murder of her husband, James Maybrick. The case is one 
which will no doubt occupy a very considerable time, and, as I have said, 
it has attracted a great deal of attention. I will speak very shortly on 
the nature of the circumstances and the nature of the case, because to any 
one who has been accustomed to the transaction of criminal business it is 
perfectly obvious that the case is one in which every part of the allega- 
tions will be vigorously contradicted, and in which the circumstances will be 
questioned. I know not, of course, what the defence may be which may 
be set up for Mrs. Maybrick, but it is quite possible that evidence may 
be given on her behalf which may be of very great importance. You have 
nothing to do with that, however, and all I have to say is to point out to 
you, very shortly, the facts apparently proved by the prosecution as far 
as they bear on the case. 

“« Gentlemen, I think you know Mrs. Maybrick’s husband was a cotton 
merchant in the city, and although these matters are hardly contested, he 
appears to have been unhappy enough to have had an unfaithful wife. 
Whatever may be thought of the rest of the case, letters are produced 
which render it very difficult not to believe—in fact I should think it 
almost necessary to admit—that she was carrying on an adulterous intrigue 
with a man of the name of Brierley. It appears that either with the 
object or for some other reason not very clearly set forth, on the occasion 
of the Grand National Steeplechase, which took place on the 29th of March, 
there was a very violent quarrel between Mrs. Maybrick and her husband. 
Some time after that quarrel took place suspicious circumstances were 
noticed. I think the first circumstance of any leading or remarkable 
kind which was noticed was the fact that she used to put into water a 
certain quantity of fly-papers, the proper use of which is the destruction 
of flies, but which contain a certain quantity of arsenic. These _papers, 
which nobody can have proper occasion to use except it be to kill flieg, 
were found in, not exactly her room, but a room to which, of course, 
she had access. They were found soaking in water, and that water in 
which they were soaked would become impregnated with arsenic, and 
might have been used for poisonous purposes. A good many incidents 
occurred, some in the month of April and in the early part of May, 
which produced symptoms in Mr. Maybrick, the nature of which bei: be 
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explained to you by the medical men whom he consulted. He stated 
that his legs felt very much numbed, and complained of what he suffered 
in that way. There were many minor matters—a crowd of things which 
happened about the early part of May. On the drd of May he was taken 
very ill. The illness appears to have consisted principally of very great 
congestion and disturbance of the stomach, which went so far that as time 
went on he was in very great and continued sickness. The disturbances 
of the stomach went to the extent that he was unable to retain anything 
on his stomach. That went on with several alterations of better and worse 
for several days. On the 8th of May a very striking and remarkable 
incident happened, to which your attention will be directed. Mrs. May- 
brick in the course of that day gave one of her servants, a nurse, a letter 
addressed to Mr. Brierley in Liverpool, which she wished her to post by 
a particular post—I think it was between three and four o’clock. The 
servant went out with a child whom she called the baby—I suppose it 
was the youngest child of the Maybricks—-and she gave it the letter to 
hold. The child carried it for some distance and, in crossing the road, 
she dropped it into a puddle. The nurse took it up and found it was very 
dirty. She then went to the post office with the intention, as she said, 
of getting a new envelope, and redirecting it—I suppose, at all events, 
in order to post it. However, when she got to the post office she seems 
to have opened the letter, and in doing so she noticed some expressions in 
it which attracted her attention, indeed, would have attracted any one’s 
attention. The girl, after seeing these expressions, did not post the letter, 
but took it home and gave it to one of Mr. Maybrick’s brothers, who 
was in attendance on the sick man. There can hardly be any doubt that 
the letter implied in its terms an adulterous connection between Mrs. May- 
brick and Mr. Brierley. Then, in addition to that, there are in that letter 
expressions which there may be many ways of reading. I merely wish to 
speak here of what will be read actually on the depositions, and do not 
wish to go into commentaries which may be made on the reading of the 
letter. But it contained these expressions very nearly in the first lines— 
‘ He is sick unto death,’ the reference, apparently, being to Mr. Maybrick, 
who had been referred to in the very beginning of the letter as ‘M,’ whom 
she, Mrs. Maybrick (as she said) had been nursing for some days. So she 
had. Then she said, ‘ He is sick unto death.’ That, of course, if it is 
interpreted, meant that Mr. Maybrick was sick unto death, when at the 
time it did not appear that any one had told her that he was in danger, 
a circumstance of the greatest possible suspicion. However, whatever that 
may be, what follows shows the terms on which she was with Mr. Brierley. 
And I should observe, in addition to that, that there is evidence on the 
depositions to show that she had been to London, and that she met a 
gentleman. There are some strange peculiarities about that part of the 
story, which I leave out. She had been to London, and there met Mr. 
Brierley, with whom she slept on two occasions, during her absence from 
home. Of course, if that is proved, there can be no doubt as to what her 
relations to him were. But certainly if she stood in those relations to 
him, I hardly know how to put it otherwise than this—that if a woman 
does carry on an adulterous intrigue with another man, it may supply 
every sort of motive—that of saving her own reputation; that of breaking 
through the connection, which, under such circumstances, one would think 
ee dreadfully painful to the party to it. It certainly may quite 
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supply—I won’t go further—a very strong motive why she should wish 
to get rid of her husband. Gentlemen, those matters will be brought 
before you, and you will have to consider them. After that, Mr. Maybrick 
appears to have got worse. He had but a short time to live. This took 
place on Friday, and he died on Saturday afternoon. There will be a great 
deal of evidence as to the different things of which he took a part; but 
he got worse, and finally died on Saturday afternoon, the 11th May. I 
will pass over very lightly indeed what was found immediately after his 
death. A variety of things were found, which rendered it natural to 
suppose he had been poisoned. There was what I have already mentioned, 
the fly-papers; but I will also mention several things which, when the 
medical men came to examine them, were, they say, found to contain 
arsenic. There was a bottle of what is described as Walentine’s meat 
juice, that contained arsenic; there were some other things which 
also contained arsenic, a bottle of brandy, and other things, all of which 
were said to have arsenic in them. In the course of the post-mortem 
examination it appeared that they found arsenic in a number of the parts 
of the body. There was arsenic in the liver, and some other places—but 
I am speaking entirely from memory. They found arsenic in various portions 
of the body. That, of course, is a matter of the utmost suspicion. It 
appears she administered the medicine to him until they called in a nurse. 
There were several professional nurses, but I don’t think they were called 
in until a day or two before his death. It was by them that the medicine 
and things were found. 

“* After the death, after the examination of the man himself, I may tell 
you that they made a search through the house, and they found a variety 
of things, some of which contained arsenic. There were some things kept 
in a chocolate box which contained arsenic; and there was in addition— 
I hardly know what to call it—some kind of stuff which apparently con- 
tained arsenic, because there was the word ‘ poison’ on it, and afterwards 
like a sort of postscript written in ink the words, ‘ for cats,’ so as to make 
it read ‘ poison for cats.’ That appears to have been found in a box over 
which Mrs. Maybrick had charge, but which was used for the children 
who were about the house. That is a very bare outline of the case, and I 
have made it a very bare outline, because you have to consider not whether 
she is guilty or not guilty, but whether there is sufficient evidence to put 
her on her trial for poisoning her husband with arsenic, and for causing 
his death. There are very many circumstances of the case which will be 
brought out, on one side or the other, fully—circumstances such as I have 
mentioned, and such as will be suggested in the course of the inquiry— 
and you will have to consider whether they are sufficiently suspicious to 
put the prisoner on her trial. I may sum it all up in a very few words, 
which, however, may be sufficient to guide you in your inquiries. It seems 
that a state of things existed between her and her husband and Mr. Brierley, 
which might—although it was not certain to say—operate a a ae 
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very nearly the whole of his illness—nursed him an S ministere ris 
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from which he suffered, and which I do not think it necessary to insist 
upon, were symptoms of arsenical poisoning. If, after that, you think it 
desirable that the matter should have further investigation, you will find 
a true bill against her.” 


APPENDIX II. 


SHortT ACCOUNT OF THE JUDGE AND COUNSEL ENGAGED IN THE 
Maysrick TRIAL. 


Sir James Firzzames SrepHen, K.C.S.I. (1829-1894), was the second 
son of Sir James Stephen, Under Secretary for the Colonies from 1836 to 
1847, Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge University (1847- 
1859). He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1854, and joined the Midland 
Circuit. His rise at the bar was slow. In 1859 he was appointed Recorder 
of Newark, and in 1861 he defended Dr. Rowland Williams on his trial 
for heresy before the Court of Arches. In 1868 he was made a Queen’s 
Counsel, and a year later was appointed legal Member of Council in India. 
There he spent two and a half years, during which he was mostly employed 
in carrying on the work of codifying the Indian laws. On his return to 
England he resumed his work at the bar. In 1873 he unsuccessfully con- 
tested Dundee as a supporter of Gladstone. He was appointed Professor 
of Common Law at the Inns of Court in 1875, and in 1879 became a Judge 
of the Queen’s Bench. In 1887 Mr. Justice Stephen presided at the trial 
of Lipski, a Pole, convicted at the Central Criminal Court of the brutal 
murder of a woman in Whitechapel. An appeal, vigorously supported by 
the Pall Mall Gazette, at that time under the editorship of W. T. Stead, 
was addressed to Mr. Matthews, then Home Secretary, to commute the 
sentence, on the ground of the weakness of some of the evidence against 
the prisoner. After careful consultation with Mr. Justice Stephen, Mr. 
Matthews decided that the law must take its course. Lipski, before 
execution, confessed his guilt. In 1885 the Judge was attacked by serious 
illness, but recovered sufficiently to resume his duties. In 1891, in con- 
sequence of certain public comments brought to his attention, and acting 
on medical advice, Mr. Justice Stephen retired from the bench and was 
created a baronet. He died at Ipswich in 1894. In his early years 
Stephen had been a frequent contributor to the Pall Mall Gazetie and 
the Saturday Review. His chief works are his “ History of the Criminal 
Law,’”’ ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ a criticism of J. 8S. Mill’s 
“Liberty,’’ and ‘‘The Story of Nuncomar and Sir Elijah Impey,” a 
defence of the latter against Macaulay’s unjust accusations. 


JoHN EpmunpD WeENtWorTH ADDISON, Q.C. (1838-1907), was the son of 
Colonel H. R. Addison. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1862. Addison joined the Northern 
Circuit, and, in spite of the rivalry of such competitors as Russell, 
Herschell, and Gully, acquired a considerable practice. From 1874 to 1890 
he was Recorder of Preston. In 1880 Addison took silk, and five years 
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later entered Parliament as Conservative member for Ashton-under-Lyme. 
He represented that constituency for ten years until, in 1895, he accepted 
a County Court judgeship, sitting first in Norfolk and Cambridge, later at 
Southwark. Judge Addison died in 1907, having shortly before resigned 
his appointment. 


Wituism Ropert M‘Connety, K.C. (1837-1906), was the son of Mr. 
David M‘Connell, a magistrate of County Down. Educated in Belfast and 
at London University, M‘Connell was called to the bar in 1862. He joined 
the Northern Circuit, where he soon became one of the leading juniors. 
He was made revising barrister for Liverpool in 1868, and later became 
junior counsel to the Board of Trade and the Board of Customs. He was a 
member of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the corrupt 
practices at Gloucester. Im 1896 M‘Connell succeeded Sir Peter Edlin as 
Chairman of the County of London Sessions, a post he held until his death 
ten years later. On his appointment as Chairman he became a Queen’s 
Counsel. As showing his fairness and sympathy in dealing with the 
prisoners who came before him at the London Sessions, M‘Connell’s char- 
acteristic phrase, ‘‘ Tell me all the good of yourself,’ may be quoted. 


Str Cuaritis Russert, Lorp Russert or Kinttowxnn (1832-1900), came 
of an Ulster family of Roman Catholics. His father, Arthur Russell, died 


when he was a boy. His uncle, Charles William Russell, was President 
of Maynooth College. Charles Russell was educated in Ireland, where he 
began his career as a solicitor in 1854. In 1859 he was called to the 


English Bar and joined the Northern Circuit. There he acquired a con- 
siderable reputation, and in 1872 became a Queen’s Counsel. It was not 
until 1878 that Russell made his mark in London. The moment was 
propitious. Ballantine, Parry, Karslake, and MHolker-—all prominent 
leaders—were in failing health, Hawkins had just become a judge. In 
November, 1878, Russell gained a signal victory over Ballantine in the 
case of Wybrow Robertson v. Labouchere, in which Russell appeared for 
the defendant, the proprietor of Z’ruth, and in 1880 he defeated Sir 
Hardinge Giffard on behalf of the same client in the action of Lambri v. 
Labouchere. He obtained for Clement Scott, the dramatic critic, £1500 
damages for libel against Sampson, the proprietor of the Referee newspaper. 
In 1882 he appeared for the defendant in Belt v. Lawes, when Sir Hardinge 
Giffard, for the plaintiff, won a verdict for £5000. In 1883 Russell visited 
America with the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Coleridge, and Sir James 
Hannen. In the same year he defended O’Donnell, who was executed for 
the murder of James Carey, the Irish informer. In 1880 Russell entered 
Parliament as Liberal member for Dundalk. In 1882 he was offered, and 
declined, a judgeship. Elected member for South Hackney in 1885, he 
was appointed Attorney-General by Gladstone during his brief term of 
office in 1886. While acting as Attorney-General he conducted the 
prosecution of Mrs. Bartlett, who was tried at the Central Criminal Court 
for the murder of her husband by poisoning him with chloroform. She 
was brilliantly defended by Mr. (now Sir) Edward Clarke, Q.C., and 
acquitted. Russell was leading counsel for Parnell before the Parnell Com- 
mission, 1888-1889, when he greatly distinguished himself by his cross- 
examination of Pigott, the forger, ond his speech, lasting six days, in 
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defence of the Irish members. In 1891 Russell was briefed for the 
defendants in Sir W. Gordon-Cumming’s unsuccessful action for slander 
against Mr. Berkeley Levett and others, who had accused him of cheating 
at cards; Sir Edward Clarke appeared for the plaintiff. In the same year 
Russell represented Mrs. Osborne, the plaintiff, in the action of Osborne v. 
Hargreave, better known as ‘‘ The Pearl Case.’? Attorney-General again 
under Gladstone in 1892, Russell, with Sir Richard Webster, now Lord 
Alverstone, represented England before the Behring Sea Arbitration Court 
in 1893. In May, 1894, Russell quitted the bar, accepting a Lordship of 
Appeal and a life peerage as Lord Russell of Killowen. A month later he 
succeeded Lord Coleridge as Lord Chief Justice of England. In 1896 he 
presided at the trial of the Jameson raiders, and in the same year, with Sir 
Frank Lockwood, visited America a second time, to deliver the annual 
address before the American Bar Association. He was one of the arbi- 
trators, with Lord Justice Henn Collins, on the Venezuelan Boundary 
dispute in 1899. He died in August, 1900, after a brief illness. As a judge 
Russell more than fulfilled the expectations of those who believed in his 
fitness for high judicial office, and, on the bench, showed a freedom from 
a certain impatience and hastiness of temper which, at the bar, had been 
among his few infirmities. 


Str Witriam Pickrorp, Lorp STERNDALE oF King STERNDALE, born 
1848, is the son of Thomas Edward Pickford. He was educated at Liver- 
pool College and Exeter College, Oxford. In 1875 Mr. Pickford joined 
the Northern Circuit, where he soon obtained a very considerable practice, 
chiefly in commercial and shipping cases. He took silk in 1893. He 
represented the British Government in the North Sea Inquiry into the 
Dogger Bank incident with the Russian fleet, and at the International 
Diplomatic Conference on the Unification of Maritime Law. Mr. Pickford 
was Recorder of Oldham, 1991-1904, and of Liverpool from 1904 to 1907. 
In 1906 Mr. Pickford went as Commissioner of Assize on the North-Eastern 
Circuit, and in the following year was appointed a Judge of the King’s 
Bench Division. In 1914 he was appointed a Lord Justice of Appeal, and 
in 1918 President of the Probate Division, Admiralty Court. 
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